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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Mr. John Stuart Mill is so well known in this 
country, that any thing here by way of introducing 
him, or of setting forth his merits as a writer, is un- 
necessary. The devotion and ability which he has 
brought to the support of liberal principles, and the 
spirit, at once elevated and practical, which character- 
izes whatever has proceeded from his pen, have made 
him the acknowledged leader of tlie progressive tliinkers 
and workers of England ; and the republication in 
America of his *' System of Logic," "Principles of Po- 
litical Economy," "Considerations on Representative 
Government," and an Essay " On Liberty," is abundant 
evidence of the interest his writings have excited in 
the United States. 

The publisher of the present volumes has great 
pleasure in now offering to American readers a reprint 
of Mr. Mill's own collection of his miscellaneous pro- 
ductions. Altliough the papers of which it consists 
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originally appeared Jh Reviews and Magazines, they are 
not dependent for their interest on the time of their first 
appearance. The manner in which the writer handles 
his subject, and the nature of the subject itself, are such 
as to give to each of these essays both an immediate and 
a permanent interest. They contain a synopsis of his 
opinions on the highest subjects of human thought ; and 
the catholic spirit and intellectual fidelity, with which 
the lofty themes and great names that pass in review 
are examined, cannot fail to recommend them to every 
competent reader. 

This collection of "Dissertations and Discujsions" 
was printed in London in 1859, making two octavo 
volumes. Their entire contents are here reprinted in 
three, of a smaller size. To the first volume, more- 
over, has been prefixed a paper from "Fraser's Magazine" 
for February, 1862, entitled "The Contest in America," 
and to the third volume has been added another 
paper from "Fraser's Magjizine" for December, 1859, 
entitled "A Few Words on Non-intervention," as well 
as an article from the " Westminster Review " for Octo- 
ber, 1862, on "The Slave Power," and a tract, more 
recently published, on "Utilitarianism;" — the whole 
being thus issued here with the express sanction and 
approval of the Author. 

Boston, September, 1864. 




PREFACE. 



The republication, in a more durable form, of papers 
originally contributed to periodicals, has grown into so 
common a practice, as scarcely to need an apology ; and 
I follow this practice the more willingly, as I hold it 
to be decidedly a beneficial one. It would be well if 
all frequent writers in periodicals looked forward, Jis 
far ha the case admitted, to this re-appearance of their 
productions. The prospect might be some guaranty 
against the crudity in the formation of opinions, and 
carelessness in their expression, which are the besetting 
sins of writings put forth under the screen of anony- 
mousness, to be read only during the next few weeks 
or months, if so long, and the defects of whirh it is 
seldom probable that any one will think it worth while 
to expose. 

The following papers, selected from a much gi'eatcr 
number, include all of the writer's miscellaneous pro- 
ductions which he considers it in any way desirable to 
preserve. The remainder were either of too little value 
at any time, or what value they might have was too 
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VI PREFACE. 

exclusively temporary, or the thoughts they contained 
were inextricably mixed up with comments, now totally 
uninteresting, on passing events, or on some book not 
generally known ; or, lastly, any utility they may have 
possessed has since been superseded by other and more 
mature writings of the author. 

Every one whose mind is progressive, or even whose 
opinions keep up with the changing facts that surround 
him, must necessarily, in looking back to his own writ- 
ings during a series of years, find many things, which, 
if they were to be written again, he would write differ- 
ently, and some, even, which he has altogether ceased 
to think true. From these last I have endeavored to 
clear the present pages. Beyond this, I have not at- 
tempted to render papers written at so many different, 
and some of them at such distant times, a faithful 
representation of my present state of opinion and feel- 
ing. I leave them in all their imperfection, as memo- 
rials of the states of mind in which they were written, 
in the hope that they may possibly be useful to such 
readers as are in a corresponding stage of their own 
mental progress. Where what I had written appcjirs 
a fair statement of part of the truth, but defective in- 
asmuch as there exists another part respecting whicli 
notliing, or too little, is said, I leave the deficiency to 
be supplied by the reader's own thoughts ; the rather, 
as he will, in many cases, fiiid the balance restored in 
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some other part of tliis collection. Thus the review 
of Mr. Sedgwick's Discourse, taken by itself, might 
give an impression of more complete adhesion to the 
philosophy of Locke, Bentham, and the eighteenth 
century, than is really the case, and of an inadequate 
sense of its deficiencies ; but that notion will be rectified 
by the subsequent essays on Bentham and on Coleridge. 
These, again, if they stood alone, would give just as 
much too strong an impression of the writer's sympathy 
with the re-action of the nineteenth century againit the 
eighteenth ; but this exaggeration will be correct ed by 
the more recent defence of the ** greatest-happ jiess " 
ethics against Dr. Whewell. 

Only a small number of these papers are con rover- 
sial, and in but two am I aware of any thir j like 
asperity of tone. In both these cases, some degree of 
it was justifiable, as I was defending maligned doctrines 
or individuals against unmerited onslaughts by pcTsons, 
who, on the evidence afforded by themselves, were in 
no respect entitled to sit in judgment on them ; and the 
same misrepresentations have been and still are so in- 
cessantly reiterated by a crowd of writers, that emphatic 
protests against them are as needful now as when the 
papers in question were first written. My adversaries, 
too, were men not themselves remarkable for mild 
treatment of opponents, and quite capable of holding 
their own in any form of reviewing or pamphleteering 
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polemics. I believe that I have in no case fought witli 
other than fair weapons ; and any strong exjiressions 
vs'hich I have used were extorted from me by my sub- 
ject, not prompted by the smallest feeling of personal 
ill-will towards my antagonists. In the revision, I 
have endeavored to retain only as much of this strength 
of expression as could not be foregone without weak- 
ening the force of the protest. 
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THE CONTEST IN AMERICA* 



The cloud which, for the space of a month, hung 
gloomily over the civilized world, black with far worse 
evils than those of simple war, has passed from over 
our heads without bursting. The fear has not been 
realized, that the only two first-rate powers, who are 
also free nations, would take to tearing each other in 
pieces, both the one and the other in a bad and odious 
cause. For while, on the American side, the war 
woidd have been one of reckless persistency in vn^ong, 
on ours it woidd have been a war in alliance with, and, 
to practical purposes, in defence and propagation of, 
slavery. We had, indeed, been wronged. We had 
suffered an indignity, and something more than an 
indignity, which, not to have resented, would have been 
to invite a constant succession of insults and injuries 
from the same and from every other quarter. We 
could have acted no otherwise than we have done ; yet 
it is impossible to think, without something like a 

• Fraser'8 Magazine, February, 1862. 
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shudder, from what we have escaped. W^e, the cinan 
cipators of the slave, who have wearied every court 
and government in Europe and America with our pro- 
tests and vemonstrances, until we goaded the Da into at 
least ostensibly co-operating with us to prevent the 
enslaving of the negro ; we, who for the last half- 
century have spent annual sums, equal to the revenue 
of a small kingdom, in blockading the African coast for 
a cause in which we not only had no interest, but which 
was contrary to our pecuniary interest, and which many 
believed would ruin, as many among us still, though 
erroneously, believe that it has ruined, our colonics, — 
we should have lent a hand to setting up, in one of the 
most commanding positions of the world, a powerful 
republic, devoted not only to slavery, but to pro- 
slavery, propagandism ; should have helped to give a 
place in the community of nations to a conspiracy of 
slave-owners, who have broken then* connection with the 
American federation, on the sole ground, ostentatiously 
proclaimed, that they thought an attempt would be 
made to restrain, not slavery itself, but their purpose of 
spreading slavery wherever migration or force could 
carry it. 

A nation which has made the professions that Eng- 
land has, does not with impunity, under however gre:it 
provocation, betake itself to frustrating the objects for 
which it has been calling on the rest of the world to 
make sacrifices of what they think their interest. At 
present, all the nations of Europe have sympathized 
with us ; have acknowledged that we were injured ; and 
declared, with rare unanimity, that we had no choice 
but to resist, if necessary, by arms. But the conse- 
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r^ucnces of such a war would soon have buried its 
causes in oblivion. When the new Confcdenitc States, 
made an independent power by English help, had begun 
their cnisade to carry negro slavery from the Potomac 
to Cape Horn, who would then have remembered that 
England raised up this scourge to humanity, not for the 
evil's sake, but because somebody had offered an insult 
to her flag? Or, even if unforgotten, who would then 
have felt that such a grievance was a sufficient pallia- 
tion of the crime? Every reader of a newspaper, to 
the farthest ends of the earth, would have believed and 
remembered one thing only, — that at the critical junc- 
ture wliich was to decide whether slavery should blaze 
up afresh with increased vigor, or be trodden out ; at 
the moment of conflict between the good and the evil 
spirit ; at the dawn of a hope, that the demon might 
now at last be chained, and flung into the pit, — Eng- 
land stepped in, and, for the sake of cotton, made Satan 
victorious. 

The world has been saved from this calamity, and 
England from this disgrace. The accusation would, 
indeed, have been a calumny. But, to be able to defy 
calumny, a nation, like an individual, must stand very 
clear of just reproach in its previous conduct. Unfor- 
tunately, we ourselves have given too much plausibility 
to the charge ; not by any thing said or done by us 
as a ijovemment or as a nation, but bv the tone of our 
press, and in some degree, it must be owned, the gen- 
eral opinion of English society. It is too true, that 
the feelings which have been manifested since the bciiin- 
ning of the American contest ; the judgments which 
have been put forth, and the wislies which have been 
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expressed, concerning the incidents and probable event- 
ualities of the struggle ; the bitter and irritiiting criti- 
cism which has been kept up, not even against both 
parties equally, but almost solely against the party in 
the right ; and the ungenerous refusal of all those just 
allowances, which no country needs more than our own, 
whenever its circumstances are as near to those of 
America as a cut finger is to an almost mortal wound, — 
these facts, with minds not favorably disposed to us, 
would have gone far to make the most odious interpre- 
tation of the war, in which we have been so nearly 
engaged with the United States, appear, by many 
degrees, the most probable. There is no denying that 
our attitude towards the contending parties (I mean our 
moral attitude ; for, politically, there was no other course 
open to us than neutrality) has not been that which 
becomes a people who are as sincere enemies of slavery 
as the English really are, and have made as' great sacri- 
fice* to put an end to it where they could. And it has 
been an additional misfortune, that some of our most 
powerful journals have been, for many years j^ast, \ cry 
unfavorable exponents of English feeling on all subjects 
connected with slavery ; some, probably, from tlie in- 
fluences, more or less direct, of West-Indian oj^inions 
and interests ; others from inbred Toryism, whicli, 
even when compelled by reason to hold opinions favora- 
ble to liberty, is alwavs adverse to it in feeliniL!r ; which 
likes the spectacle of irresponsible power, exercised by 
one person over others ; which has no moral ix'pug- 
nance to the thought of human beings born to the penal 
servitude for life, to which, for the term of a few years, 
we sentence our most hardened criminals, but keeps ita 
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indignation to be expended on "rabid and fanatical 
abolitionists " across the Atlantic, and on those writers 
in England who attach a sufficiently serious meaning 
to their Chiistian professions to consider a fight against 
slavery as a fight for God, 

Now, when the mind of England, and, it may almost 
be said, of the civilized part of mankind, has been 
relieved from the incubus which had weighed on it ever 
since the " Trent " outrage, and when we are no longer 
feeling towards the Northern Americans as men feel 
towaixls those with whom they may be on the point of 
struggling for life or death, — now, if ever, is the time 
to review our position, and consider whether we have 
been feeling what ought to have been felt, and wishing 
wliat ought to have been wislied, regarding the contest 
in which the Northern States are engaged with the 
South. 

In considering this matter, we ought to dismiss from 
our minds, as far as possible, those feelings against 
the North which have been engendered not merely by 
the "Trent" aggression, but by the previous anti-Brit- 
ish effusions of newspaper-writers and stump-orators. 
It is hardly worth while to ask how far these explosions 
of ill-humor are any thing more than might have been 
anticipated from ill-disciplined minds, disappointed of 
the sympathy which they justly thought they had a 
right to expect from the great antislavcry people in 
their really noble enterprise. It is almost supei-fliious 
to remark, that a democratic government alwavs sliows 
worst where other governments generally show best, — 
on its outside ; that unreasonable people are much more 
noisy than the reasonable ; that the froth and scum are 
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the part of a violently fermenting liquid that meets the 
eyes, but are not its body and substance. Without 
insisting on these things, I contend that all previous 
cause of offence should be considered as cancelled by 
the reparation which the American Government has so 
amply made ; not so much the reparation itself, which 
might have been so made as to leave still greater cause 
of permanent resentment behind it, but the manner and 
si)irit in which they have made it. These have been 
such as most of us, I venture to say, did ifot by any 
means expect. If reparation were made at all, of 
which few of us felt more than a hope, we thought that 
it would have been made obviouslv as a concession to 
pnwlcncrc, not to principle. We thought that there 
would have been truckling to the newspaper editors and 
suj)posed fire-eaters who were crying out for retaining 
the [U'isoners at all hazards. AVe expected that the 
atonement, if atonement there were, would have been 
made with reservations, perhaps under protest. AVe 
expectScl that the correspondence would have been spun 
out, and a trial made to induce England to be satisfied 
with less ; or that there would have been a proposid of 
arbitration ; or that England would have been asked to 
make concessions in return for justice ; or that, if sub- 
mission was made, it would have been made, ostensi- 
bly, to the o[)inions and wishes of Continental Europe?. 
AVe expected any thing, in short, which would ha\e 
been weak and timid and paltry. The only thing 
which no one seemed to expect is what has actually 
happened. Mr. Lincoln's government have done none 
of these things. Like honest men, they have said, in 
direct terms, that our demand was right; that they 
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yielded to it because it was just ; that, if they them- 
Hclvea had i-ecoived the same ti-eatiiient, tliey would 
have demanded the same reparation; and that, if what 
seemed to be the American side of a question was not 
the juHt side, they would be on the side of justice ; 
happy as they were to find, after their resolution liad 
been tikeii, that it wua also the side wliich America 
had formerly defended. Is there any one, capable of a 
moral judgnieut or feeling, who will say that his opin- 
ion of America and American statesmen is nut raised 
by such an act, done on sueli grounds ? The act itself 
may have been imposed by the necessity of the eircuni- 
stanees ; but the reasons given, tlic princijjles of action 
professed, were their own choice. Putting the worst 
hypothesis possible, which it would be the height of 
injustice to entertain seriously, that the e<mccssion was 
really made solely to convenience, and that the profes- 
sion of regard for justice wjis hypocrisy, even so, the 
ground taken, even if insincerely, is the most hopeful 
sign of the moral state of the American mind which lias 
appeared for many years. That a sense of justico 
should be the motive which the rulers of a country rely 
on to reconcile the public to an unpopular, aud what 
might seem a humiliating act; that the journalists, 
the orators, many lawyers, the lower house of Con- 
gress, and Mr. Lincoln's own naval secretary, should 
be told in the face of the world, by their own go\- 
emment, that they have been gi^ing public thanks, 
presents of swords, fieedom of cities, all manner <if' 
heroic honors, to the author of an act, which, though 
not so intended, was lawless and wrong, and for wliiili 
the proper remedy is confession and atonement, — thiit 
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this should be the accepted policy (supposing it to be 
nothing higher) of a democratic republic, shows even 
unlimited democracv to be a better thin<; than nianr 
Kn<;lishinen have latelv been in the habit of considering 
it, and goes some way towards proving that the aberra- 
tions even of a ruling multitude are only fatal when the 
l>etter instructed have not the \Trtue or the courage to 
front them boldly. Xor ought it to be forgotten, to 
tlie h<.»nor of ilr. Lincoln's government, that, in doing 
what was in itself right, they liave done also what was 
best fitted to allav the animositv which w:is dailv becom- 

• • • 

iiig more bitter between the two nations so long as the 
question remained oj>en. They have put the brand of 
confessed injustice upon that rankling and vindictive 
resentment with which the prt>Hig:ite and jMissiouate 
part of tlie American press has been threatening us in 
the event of concession, and which is to W manifest eil 
by some dire revenge, to be taken, as they pn^tend, 
after the nation is extricated from its present difficulties. 
]Mr. Lincoln has done what depended on him to make 
this spirit expire with the occasion wliich raised it up ; 
and we sliall have ourselves chiefly to blame if wo kei'p 
it alive by the further prolongation of that stream of 
vituperative elo<juence, the source of which, even lu.w, 
when the cause of quarrel has been amicably made iip, 
docs not 8eem to have run drv'.* 

» 

I Ait us, then, without reference to these jars, or m 

• I «lo not forj?et one n'^rettable passage in Mr. Seward's lotter. in wWuU 
lie sai*l, that, '* if the j-atety of the Union required the detcnti<»n «»f th»- r.ip- 
tnn*«l pi'r^ns, it would !>e the ri;^ht and duty of this goveninieiit to il« tniii 
tlnni." I sincerely grieve to find this itentencc in the despatch; t«ir tin' 
cxc«•ption^ to the general rule^ of morality are not a subject to be li;cliily «>r 
unoei>e.«>tiarily tampered with The doctrine in itself is no other than thai 
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the doclamations of newspaper writers on citlicr cide of 
the Atlantic, examine the American question as it 
etooci from the beginning, — its origin, tlie purpose of 
both tlie combatants, and its various possible or proba- 
ble issues. 

There is a theory in England, believed perhaps by 
Bom^, half believed by many more, wliich is only con- 
sistent with original ignorance, or complete subsequent 
forgetfulncss, of all the antecedents of tlie contest. 
There are people who tell us, that, on the side of the 
North, the question is not one of slavery at all. The 
North, it seems, have no more objection to slavery tlian 
the South have. Their leaders never say one word 
implying disapprobation of it. They are ready, on tlio 
contrary, to give it new guaranties ; to ren<iunce all 
that they have been contending for; to win back, if 
opportunity offers, the South to the Union, by surren- 
dering the whole point. 

If this be the tnie state of tlie case, what arc tho 
Southern chiefs fighting about? Their ajwlogists in 
England say that it is about tariffs and similar tnim- 
pery. They say nothing of the kind. They tell tho 
world, and they told their own citizens when they 
wanted their votes, that the object of the fight avhs 
slavery. Many years ago, when Gen. Jackson was 
president, South Carolina did nearly rebel (she never 
was near separating^ about a tariff"; but no other State 

proCeaMd uid actod on by all govrrament!<, — that i>i:ir-prfsi>n'atinn, in a 
Stale SB in an individual, is a fraimnt for nianj' lliiiigc, vrliirli, at nil mlirr 
limvH, ou);iit (o be rigidly ali-iiainrd firom. At all CTcnl^, ni> nation, wliit'li 
has ever pnued " laws uf euccption," which ever Buspended tha lUhfus- 
Cnrpua Act, or passed an Alit'D Bill in dread of n Chan 
a rifbt to tfatow Ihe Ant stone al Mr. Lineotn's tiovemm 
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abetted her, and a strong adverse demonstration from 
Virffinia brou«:ht the matter to a close. Yet the tariff 
of* that day was rigidly protective. Compared with 
tliat, the one in force at the time of the secession was 
a free-trade tariff. This latter was the result of severid 
successive modifications in the direction of freedom ; 
and its principle was not protection for protection, but 
as much of it only as might incidentally result from 
duties imposed for revenue. Even the Morrill Tariff 
(which never could have been passed but for the South- 
ern secession) is stated, by the high authority of Mr. 
II. C. Carey, to be considerably more liberal than the 
reformed French tai'iff under ]Mr. Cobden's treaty ; 
insomuch that he, a protectionist, would be glad to 
exchange his own protective tariff for Louis Xapoldon's 
free-trade one. But why discuss, on probable evidence, 
notorious facts? The world knows what the question 
between the North and South has been for manv vears, 

WW ' 

and still is. Slavery alone was thought of, alone talked 
of. Slavery was battled for and against on the floor of 
Congress and in the plains of Kansas. On the sla- 
very question exclusively was the party constituted 
which now rules the United States ; on slavery, Fre- 
mont was rejected ; on slavery, Lincoln was elected ; the 
South separated on slavery, and proclaimed slavery as 
the one cause of separation. 

It is true enou<^h that the Xorth are not carrviiiir on 
war to abolish slavery in the States where it legally 
exists, (yould it have been expected, or even perhaps 
dcsir(?d, that they should? A great party does not 
change suddenly, and at once, all its principles and 
professions. The liepublican party have taken their 
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sUind on law, and the existing Constitution of the Union. 
They have disclaiuicd all right to attempt any thing 
which that Constitution forbids. It does forbid inter- 
ference, by the Federal Congress, with slavery in the 
Slave States ; but it does not forbid their abolishing it 
in the District of Columbia : and this they are now do- 
ing ; having voted, I perceive, in their present pecuniary 
straits, a million of dollars to indemnify the slave-own- 
ers of the District. Neither did the Constitution, in 
their own opinion, require them to permit the introduc- 
tion of slavery into the Territories which were not yet 
States. To prevent this, the Republican party was 
formed ; and, to prevent it, they are now fighting, as 
the slave-owners are fighting to enforce it. 

The present government of the United Stiitcs is not 
an Abolitionist government. Abolitionists, in Amer- 
ica, mean those who do not keep within the Constitu- 
tion ; who demand the destruction (as far as slavery is 
concerned) of as much of it as protects the internal 
legislation of each State from the control of Congress ; 
who aim at abolishing slavery wherever it exists, by 
force, if need be, but certainly by some other power 
than the constituted authorities of the Slave States. 
The Republican party neither aim, nor profess to aim, 
at this object ; and when we consider the flood of wrath 
which would have been poured out against them, if tliey 
did, by the very writers who now taunt them with not 
doing it, we shall be apt to think the taunt a little mis- 
placed. But, though not an Abolitionist party, they 
are a Free-soil party. If they have not taken arms 
against slavery, they have against its extension ; and 
they know, as we may know, if we [)lease, that this 
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amounts to the same thing. The djiy when slavery can 
no longer extend itself is the day of its doom. The 
slave-owners know this ; and it is the cause of their 
fury. They know, as all know who have attended to 
the subject, that confinement witliin existing limits is its 
death-warrant. Slavery, under the conditions in which 
it exists in the States, exhausts even the beneficent 
powers of nature. So incompatible is it with any kind 
whatever of skilled labor, that it causes the whole pro- 
ductive resources of the country to be concentrated on 
one or two products, — cotton being tlie chief, — which 
rcfjuire, to raise and prepare them for the market, little 
besides brute animal force. The cotton cultivation, in 
the opinion of all competent judges, alone saves North- 
American slavery ; but cotton cultivation, exclusively 
adhered to, exhausts, in a moderate number of years, 
all the soils which are fit for it, and can only be kept 
up by travelling farther and farther westward. Mr. 
Olmsted has given a vivid description of tlie desolate 
state of parts of Georgia and the Carolinas, once 
among the richest specimens of soil and cultivation in 
tlie world ; and even the more recently colonized Ala- 
bama, as he shows, is rapidly foUowbig in the same 
downhill track. To slavery, therefore, it is a matter 
of life and death to find fresh fields for the emj)loyment 
of slave labor. Confine it to the present States, ahd 
the owners of slave property will either be sj)eedily 
ruined, or will have to find means of reforming and 
renovating their agricultural system ; which cannot be 
done without treating the slaves like human beings, nor 
without so large an employment of skilled, that is, of 
free labor, as will widely displace the unskilled, and 
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80 depreciate the pecuniary value of the slave, that the 
immediate mitigation and ultimate extinction of slavery 
would be a nearly inevitable, and probably rapid, con- 
sequence. 

The Republican leaders do not talk to the public of 
these almost certain results of success in the present 
conflict. They talk but little, in the existing emer- 
gency, even of the original cause of quarrel. The 
most ordinary policy teaches them to inscribe on their 
banner that part only of their known principles in whici) 
their supporters are unanimous. Tlie preservation of 
the Union is an object about which the North are 
agi'eed ; and it has many adherents, as they believe, in 
the South generally. That nearly half the population 
of the Border Slave States are in favor of it, is a pa- 
tent fact, since they are now fighting in its defence. It 
is not probable that they would be willing to fight 
directly against slavery. The Republicans well know, 
that, if they can re-establish the Union, they gain every 
thing for which they originally contended ; and it would 
be a plain breach of faith with the Southern friends of 
the government, if, after rallying them round its stand- 
ard for a purpose of which they approve, it were sud- 
denly to alter its terms of conununion without their 
consent. 

But the parties in a protracted civil war almost in- 
variably end by talking more extreme, not to say higher, 
grounds of princij)le than they began with. Jliddle 
parties, and friends of compromise, are soon left behind ; 
and if the writers who so severely criticise the present 
moderation of the Free-soilers are desirous to see the 
war become an abolition war, it is probable, that, if 
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the war lasts long enough, they will be gratified. 
Without the smallest pretension to sec fiu-ther into 
futurity than other people, I, at least, have foreseen 
and foretold from the first, that, if the South were not 
promptly put do>vn, the contest would become ilistinctly 
an antislavery one ; nor do I believe that any person 
accustomed to reflect on the course of human aflfiiirs in 
troubled times can ex[>ect any thing else. Those who 
have read, even cursorilv, the most valuable testimony 
to which the English public have access, concerning the 
real state of affairs in America, — the letters of the 
"Times'* corresi)ondent, Mr. Kussell, — nmst have ob- 
served how early and rapidly he arrived at the same 
conclusion, and with what incrciising emphasis he now 
contuuiidlv reiterates it. In one of his recent letters, 
he names the end of next sunnner jis the i>eriod by 
which, if the war has not S(K)nor terminatcil, it will 
have assuuKHl a complete antislavery character. So 
earlv a term exceeils, I confess, mv most saniruine 
hopes : but, if Mr. Kussell be right. Heaven forbid that 
the war should cease sooner ; for, if it lasts till then, it 
is quite possible that it will regenerate the American 
people. 

If, however, the purposes of the North may 1x5 
doubte<l or misunderstiXHl, there is at least no question 
as to those of the South. Tliev make no concealment 
of their principles. As long as they were allowed to 
direct all the i)olicv of the Union : to bivak thn>uirli 
compromise after c*)mpn>mise ; encroach, step after step, 
imtil they reachetl the pitch of claiming a right to carry 
slave property into the Free States, and, in oi)p;>sition 
to the laws of tliose States, hold it as j)n)perty there, — 
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IP long they were willing to remain in the Union. The 
moment a president was elected, — of whom it wsis in- 
ferred, from his opinions, not that he would take anr 
measures against slavery where it exists, but that he 
would oppose its establishment where it exists not, — 
that moment tl)cy broke loose from what was, at least, 
a very solemn contract, and formed themselves into a 
confederation, professing, as its fundamental principle, 
not merely the perpetuation, but the indefinite exten- 
sion, of slavery ; and the doctrine is loudly preached 
through the new Republic, that slavery, whether black 
or whit«, is a good in itself, and the proper condition of 
the working classes everywhere. 

Let me, in n few words, remind the reader what sort 
of a thing this is which the white oligarchy of the 
South have banded themselves together to propagate 
and establish, if they could, universally. AVIien it is 
wished to describe any portion of the human race as in 
the lowest state of debasement, and under the most 
cruel oppression, in which it is possible for human 
beings to live, they are compared to slaves. Wlicn 
words are sought by which to stigmatize the most odi- 
ous despotism, exercised in the most odious manner, and 
all other comparisons are found inadetjuate, the despots 
are said to be like slave - inasters or slave-drivers. 
What, by a rhetorical license, the worst oppressors of 
the human race, by way of stamping on them the most 
hateful character possible, are said to be, these men, in 
very truth, are. I do not mean that nil of them are 
hateful personally, any more tiian all the inquisitors or 
all the buccaneers. But the position which they occupy, 
knd the abstract excellence of which they are tn arms to 
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vindicate, is tliat which the united voice of mankiiK} 
habitually selects as the type of all hateful qualities. I 
will not bandy chicanery about the more or less of 
stripes or other torments which are daily requisite to 
keep the machine in working order, nor discuss whether 
the IjCfjrees or the St. Clairs are more numerous amon<j 
the slave-owners of the Southern States. The broad 
facts of the cjise suffice. One fact is enough. There 
are, Heaven knows, vicious and tyrannical institutions in 
am[)le abundance on the earth. But this institution is 
the only one of them all which requires, to keep it 
going, that human beings should be burnt alive. The 
calm and dispassionate Air. Olmsted affirms, that there 
has not been a single year, for many years jwist, in 
which this horror is not known to have been perpetrated 
in some part or other of the South. And not u]:>on 
negroes only: the ''Edinburgh lieview," in a recent 
number, gave the hideous details of the burning alive 
of an unfortunate Northern huckster by Lynch-law, on 
mere suspicion of having aided in the escape of a slave. 
What must American slaver v be, if deeds like these are 
necessary under it? and if they are not necessary, and 
are yet done, is not the evidence against slavery still 
more damning? The South are in rebelli(m not for 
sim[)le slavery : they are in reliellion for the right of 
burning human creatures alive. 

I^ut we are told, by a strange mi8ai)[)lic:ition of a 
true princii»Ie, that the South ha<l a /vV/A/ to separate ; 
that their separation ought to Iiave been consented to 
the mouK'nt they showi»d themselves ready to figlit for 
it; and that the North, in resisting it, are committing 
the same error and wrong which England committed in 
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oppOBiDg the original separation of tlie thirteen Coloniea. 
This is carrying the doctrine of the sacred riglit of 
insurrection i-ather far. It is wonderful how eaay and 
liberal and complying people can be in otlicr j>cojilc'a 
concerns. Bcemise they ore willing to surrender their 
own pnist, and have no objection to join in reprobation 
of their great -grand fatlicrs, they never put themselves 
the question, wluit they themselves would do in circntn~ 
stances lai- less trjing, under far less pressure of real 
national calamity. Would those who profess these 
ardent revolutionary principles consent to their being 
applied to Ireland or India or the Ionian Islands? 
How have they treated those wlio did attempt so to 
apply them? But the case can dispense with any mere 
argumenium ad hominem. I am not frightened at 
the word " rebellion." I do rot scruple to say that I 
have sympathized more or less ardently with most of the 
rebellions, successful and unsuccessful, wliidi have taken 
place in my time. But I certainly never conceived that 
there was a sufficient title to my sympntliy in the mere 
fact of being a rebel ; that the act of taking arms 
against one's fellow-citizens was so meritorious in itself, 
was 80 completely its own justification, that no question 
reed be asked concerning the motive. It seems to me 
a strange doctrine, that the must serious and responsible 
of all human acts imposes no obligation on those who 
do it of showing that they have a real grievance ; that 
those who rebel for the ])ower of oppressing others ex- 
ercise as sacred a right as those who do the same thing 
to resist oppression practised upon themselves. Neitlicr 
rebellion, nor any otlicr act which affects the interests of 
others, is sufficiently legttinmted by tlie mere will to do 
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it. Secession may be laudable, and so may any other 
kind of insurrection ; but it may also he an enormous 
crime. It is the one or the other, acconling to the ob- 
ject and the provocation. And if there ever was an 
object, which, by its bare announcement, stamped rebels 
against a particular community as enemies of mankind, 
it is the one professed by the South. Their right to 
separate is the right which Cartouche or Turj)in would 
have had to secede from their respective countries, be- 
cause the laws of those countries would not suffer them 
to rob and murder on tlie highway. The only real dif- 
ference is, that tlie present rebels are more i)owerful 
than Cartouche or Tur[»in, and may possibly be able to 
effect their iniquitous i)uri)ose. 

Su[)pose, however, for the sake of argument, that the 
mere will to separate were in this case, or in any case, 
a sufficient gi'ound for separation, I beg to be informed 
irliose will? The will of any knot of men, who, by 
fair means or foul, by usurpation, terrorism, or fraud, 
have got the reins of government into tlieir hands ? If 
tlie inmates of Parkhurst Prison were to get possession 
of the Isle of Wight, occupy its military positions, en- 
list one part of its inhabitants in their own ranks, set 
the remainder of them to work in chain-gangs, and 
declare themselves indej)endent, ought their recognition 
by the British (Tovernmcnt to be an immediate con- 
sequence? Before admitting the authority of any per- 
sons, as organs of the will of the people, to dispose of 
the whole political existence of a country, I ask to 
see whether their credentials are from the whole, or 
only from a part. An<l, first, it is necessary to ask. 
Have tlie slaves been consulted? Has tlivlr will been 
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counted as any part in the estimate of collective vo- 
lition? Tliey are a part of the po)>ulation. However 
natural in the country itself, it is rather cool in Englisli 
writers who talk so glibly of the ten millions (I believe 
there are only eight) to pass over the very existence of 
four millions who must nbhor the idea of separation. 
Eemember, we consider them to be lannan beings, en- 
titled to human rights. Nor can it be doubted that the 
mere fact of belonging to a Union, in some parts of 
which slavery is reprobated, is some alleviation of their 
condition, if only as regards future probabilities. But, 
even of the while population, it is questionable if there 
was in the beginning a majority for secession anywhere 
but in South Carolina. Though the thing was pre- 
determined, and most of the States committed by their 
public authorities before the people were called on to 
vote; though, in taking the votes, terrorism in many 
places reigned triumphant, — yet eveu so, in several of 
the States, secession was carried only by narrow major- 
ities. In some, the authorities have not dared to pub- 
lish the numbers ; in some, it is asserted that no vote 
has ever been taken. Further fas was pointed out in 
an admirable letter by Mr. Carey), the Slave States are 
intersected in the middle, from tlieir northern frontier 
almost to the Gulf of Mexico, by a country of free 
labor; the moimtain region of the Alleghanios, ami 
their dependencies, forming parts of Virginia, I^orth 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, in which, 
from the nature of the climate and of the agricultund 
and mining industry, sla\ery to any niaterial extent 
never did, and never will, exist. This mountain zone 
IB peopled by ardent friends of the Union, Could the 
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Union abandon them, without even an effort, to be 
dealt with at the pleasure of an exasperated slave-own- 
ing oligarchy ? Could it abandon the Germans, who, in 
Western Texas, have made so mcritonous a commence- 
ment of growing cotton on the bortlers of the Mexican 
Gulf by free labor? Were the right of the slave-own- 
ers to secede ever so clear, they have no right to carry 
these with them, unless allegiance is a mere question 
of local proximity, and my next neighbor, if I am a 
stronger man, can be compelled to follow me in any 
lawless va<2:aries I choose to indul*?e. 

But (it is said) the North will never succeed in con- 
quering the South ; and, since the separation must in 
the end be recognized, it is better to do at first what 
must be done at last : moreover, if it did conquer them, 
it could not govern them, when conquered, consistently 
with free institutions. With no one of these proposi- 
tions can I agree. 

Whether or not the Northern Americans will succeed 
in reconquering the South, I do not affect to foresee. 
That they can conquer it, if their present determination 
holds, I have never entertained a doubt ; for they are 
twice as numerous, and ten or twelve times as rich : 
not by taking military possession of their country, or 
marching an army through it, but by wearing them out, 
exhausting their resources, depriving them of the com- 
forts of life, encouniging their slaves to desert, and 
excluding them fi*om conununication with foreign coun- 
tries. All this, of course, depends on the supposition 
that the North does not give in first. Whether they 
will persevere to this point, or whether their spirit, their 
patience, and the sacrifices they are willing to make, 
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■will be exhausted before reaching it, I cannot tell. 
They may, in the end, be wcaiied into recognising the 
Bcparotiun. But to those who say, that, because this 
muy have to be done at last, it ought to have been done 
at first, I put the very eerioua question, On wlmt 
terms? Have they ever considered what would have 
been the meaning of separation if it liad been assent- 
ed to by the Korthem States when first demanded? 
People talk as if separation meant nothing more than 
the independence of the seceding States. To have 
accepted it under that limitation, would have been, on 
the part of the Soutli, to give up that which they have 
seceded expressly to preserve. Separation, with them, 
means at least half the Territories, including the Mexi- 
can border, and the consequent power of invading and 
overrunning Spanish America for the purpose of plant- 
ing there the " peculiar institution " which even Mexican 
civilization has found too bad to be endured. There is 
no knowing to what point of degradation a country 
may be driven in a desperate state of its affairs : but if 
the North ever, unless on the brink of actual ruin, makes 
peace with the South, giving up the original cause of 
quarrel, tlie freedom of the Territories ; if it resigns to 
them, when out of the Union, that power of evil which 
it would not grant to retain them in the Union, — it 
will incur the pity and disdain of ])osterity. And no 
one can supiwsc that the South ivoiUd have consented, 
or in their present temper ever will consent, to an 
accommodation on any other terms. It will require a 
succession of liumiliation to bring them to that. The 
necessity of reconciling themselves to the confinement 
of slavery within its existing boundaries, with the 
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natural consequence, immeiliate mitigation of slavery 
and ultimate emancipation, is a lesson which they are in 
no mood to learn from any thinf): but disaster. Two or 

V C? 

three defeats in the field, breaking their military strength, 
though not followed by an invasion of their territory, 
may possibly teach it to them. If so, there is no 
breach of charity in hoping that this severe schooling 
may promptly come. When men set themselves up, in 
defiance of the rest of the world, to do the Devil's work, 
no good can come of them until the world has made 
them feel that this work cannot be suffered to be done 
any longer. If this knowledge does not come to them 
for several years, the abolition question will by that 
time have settled itself. For assuredly Congress will 
very soon make up its mind to declare all slaves free 
who belong to persons in arms against the Union. 
When that is done, slavery, confined to a minority, will 
soon cure itself ; and the pecuniary value of the negroes 
belonging to loyal masters will probably not exceed the 
amount of compensation which the United States will 
be willing and able to give. 

The assumed difficulty of tjfoverninii: the Southei*n 
States as free and equal commonwx'alths, in case of their 
return to the Union, is purely imaginary. If brought 
ba(;k by force, and not by voluntary compact, they will 
return without the Territories, and without a fugitive- 
slave law. It may be assumed, that, in that event, 
the victorious party would make the alterations in the 
Federal Constitution which arc necessary to adapt it to 
the new circumstances, and whic^h would not infringe, 
but strengthen, its democratic principles. An article 
would have to be inserted, prohiljiting the extension of 
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elaveiy to the Territories, or the admission into the 
Union of any new Slave State. Without any otlier 
guaranty, the rapid formation of new Free States 
would insure to freedom a decisive and constantly in- 
creasing majority in Congress. It would also be right 
to abrogate that bad provision of the Constitution (a 
necessary compromise at the time of its first establish- 
ment), whereby the slaves, though reckoned as citizens 
in no other respect, are counted, to the extent of three- 
fifths of their number, in the estimate of the population 
for fixing the number of representatives of each State 
in the Lower House of Congress. Why should the 
masters have members in right of their human chattels, 
any more than of their oxen and pigs ? The Pres^ident, 
in his message, has already proposed that this salutary 
reform should he effected in the case of ilaryland ; ad- 
ditional territory, detached from Virginia, being given 
to that State as an equivalent : thus clearly indicating 
the policy which he approves, and which he is probably 
willing to make universal. 

As it is necessary to be prepared for all possibilities, 
let us now contemplate another. Let us suppose the 
worst possible issue of this war, — the one apparently 
desired by those English writers whose moral feeling is so 
philosophically indifferent between the apostles of slavery 
and its enemies. Suppose that the North should stoop 
to recognize the new Confederation on its own terms, 
leaving it half the Territories ; and that it is acknowl- 
edged by Europe, and takes its place as an admitted 
member of the community of nations. It will be de- 
sirable to tiike thought beforehand wliat are to be our 
own future relations with a new power, professing the 
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principles of Attila and Gen^liis Khan as the fouikbi- 
tion of its ci^nstitution. Are we to see >vith indiffer- 
enoe its vietorious army let K»ose to propagate tlieir 
national faith at the rifle's mouth throuLrh Mexico and 
Ccntnil America? Shall we submit to see fire and 
swi>nl earrieil over Cuba and Porto Kico, and Ilayti 
and Liln^ria conqueretl, and brouirht kick to slavery? 
A\'e shall soon have causes cnouji of quarrel on our 
Qwn account. When we are in the act of sending an 
exjHxlition against ^lexico tt> nnliess the wn^ngs of pri- 
vate Ih'itish subjects, we should do well to reflect in 
time that the l^vsidcnt of the new Republic, Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis, was the original inventor of repudiation. 
ilississi[)pi was the fii*st State which repudiatwl. Mr. 
Jerterson Davis was Gi>vernor i>f Mississippi : and the 
Legislature of Mississij)pi had passi^l a bill recognizing 
and providing for the debt, which bill Mr. Jeflerson 
Davis vetoed. Unless we abandv>n the principles we 
have for two generations consistently professeil and 
acted on, we should be at war with the new Confedenicv 
within five vears about the African slave-trade. An 
En^rlish Goveniment will hanllv be base enouirh to 
recognize them, unless they accept all the treaties by 
which America is at present bound ; nor, it may be 
hoped, even if ih facto independent, would they be ad- 
mitted to the courtesies of diplomatic intercourse, un- 
less they granted in the most exi)li('it manner the right 
of search. To allow the slave-ships of a confederation 
formed for the extension of slavery to come and go 
free and unexamined bet veen America and the Afri- 
CJin coast, would be to renoimce even the pretence of 
attempting to prot<?ct Africa against the man-stealcr. 
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and iibamlon that continent to the liorrors, on a far 
larger scale, wliicli were practised before Granville 
Sharp and Ciarkson were in existen<'e. But even if the 
riyht of intercepting flicir slavers were acknowledged by 
treaty, whieli it never would be, the arrogance of the 
Southern slave-holders would not long sjibinit to its ex- 
ercise. Tlicir pride and self-coiioeit, ewelli-d to an inor- 
dinate height by their successful stniggle, would defy 
the power of England as they had already suecessfiilly 
defied that of their Jsorthern countrymen. After our 
|)coplc by their euld disapprobation, and our \trcss by its 
invective, had combined with their own difficulties to 
damp tite spirit of the Free States, and drive them to 
etibniit and make pence, we shoidd have to fight the 
Slave States ourselves at far greater disadvantages, when 
we should no longer have the wearied and exliausted 
Kortii for an ally. The time might come when the 
biirbarous and barbarizing power, which we by our 
uioral support had lielpe<l into existence, would require 
a general crusade of civilized Europe to extinguish the 
mischief which it had allowed, aud we had aided, to rise 
up in the midst of our civilization. 

For these reasons, I cnnnot join with those who cry, 
"Peace, peace!" I cannot wish tliat this war should not 
have been engaged in by tlie North ; or that, being en- 
gaged in, it should be terminated on any eoudiliuns but 
6ucb as would retain the whole of the Teiritorics as free 
soil. I am not blind to the possibility, tliat it may 
require a long war to lower the arrogance luid tame the 
aggressive ambition of the slave-owners to the point of 
cither returning to the Union, or consenting to remain 
out of it with their present limits, liut war, iu a good 
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canse, is not the greater evil which a nadoa can suffer. 
War Li an ugly thing, but not the ugliest o( things : 
the decayed and dtrgraded state of moral and patriodc 
feelin^r which thinks nothing 9cortA a war is worse. 
When a people are used as mere human instruments tor 
firing cannon or thrusting bayonets, in the service and 
for the selfish purposes of a master, such war de^j^rades 
a people. A war to [>rotect other human beings against 
tyrannical injustice : a war to give victory to their own 
ideas of right an«l gtxxl, and which is their own war, 
carried on for an hunest purjK»se by their free choice, — 
ia often tlie means of their reireneration. A man wlio 
haa m>thin^ which he is willing to fiiriit for. nothinc; 
which he cares more about than he does about his per- 
sonal ?afetv, i^ a miserable creature, who lias no chance 
of bein^j free, unless made and ke;>t so bv the exertions 
of better men tlian himself. As long as justice and 
injustice have not tenninated th^ir ever-renewing fight 
for ascendency in the afikirs of mankind, human beings 
mm$t \te willing, when neeil is, to do battle for the one 
against the other. I am far from saying that the pres- 
ent struggle on the part of the Northern Americans is 
wholly of this exalted character ; that it has arrive<l at 
the fitajre of Ix'injr altowther a war for justice, a war of 
principle. But tliere was from the Ijeginning, and now 
i.-, a larire infusion of that element in it : and this is 
incfKu-ing, will increase, and, if the war lasts, will, in 
the iTid, prwlr>minate. Should that time come, not only- 
will the greatcftt enormity which still exists among man- 
kind an an institution receive far earlier its coup de 
yr-lcft than there has ever, until now, api)eared any 
prolnii>jlity of; but, in effecting this, the Free States will 
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have raised themselves to tliat elevated position, in the 
scale of morality and dignity, which is derived from 
great sacrifices consciously made in a virtuous cause, 
and the sense of an inestimable benefit to all future 
agcS| brought about by their own voluntary efforts. 



THE RIGHT -\XD WRONG OF STATE ESTERFEREXCE 
WITH CURPORATIOX AND CUURCU PROPERTY.* 



It is iutended. in the present pa[K^r, to enter some- 
what niLuutely into tlie suhjeot of toiuulations and 
endowments, and the riirhts and duties of the Lesri^ 
lature in res|KVt to them : with the design, first, of 
showinir that there is no monU hinderanoe or bar to 
the interference of the Leirishiture with endowments, 
though it should even extend to a tot;d change in their 
purposes ; and. next, of inquiring, in what spirit, and 
with what reservatiims, it is incuml>ent on a \'irtuous 
Legishiture to exercise this power. As questions of 
political ethics, and the philosophy of legislation in the 
abstract, these inquiries are not unwoithy of the con- 
sideration of thinking minds. But to this eountrv, 
and at this particular time, they are practical ques- 
tions, not solely in that more elevated and philosophical 
i^curni in which all questions of right and wrong are 
emphatically practical questions, but as Ix^ng the pecu- 
li;ir topics of the present hour. For no one can help 
Hci'ing that one of the most [)ressing of the duties 
which [larliamcntary reform has devolved upon our 
pill >li<- men is that of deciding what honestly w/f/y, and, 
bU[>p(^bing this determined, what should^ be done with 

• Juriht, Februan', 1833. 
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the property of tlie Church and of the various public 
corporations. 

It is a twofold problem, — a question of expediency, 
and a question of morality : the former complex, and 
depending upon temporary circumstances ; the latter 
simple and unchangeable. We are to examine, not 
merely in what way a ceitain portion of property may 
be most usefully employed, — that is a subsequent con- 
sideration ; but whether it can be touched at all with- 
out spoliation ; whether the diversion of the estates of 
foundations from the present hands, and from the 
present purposes, would be disposing of what is justly 
our own, or robbing somebody else of what is his : 
violating property, endangering all rights, and infrin- 
ging the first principles of the social union : for the 
enemies of the interference of the Legislature assert no 
less. And, if this were so, it would already be an act 
of immorality even to discuss the other question. It is 
not a fit occupation for an honest man to cast up the 
probable profits of an act of plunder. If a resumption 
of endowments belongs to a class of acts, which, by 
universal agreement, ought to be abstained from, what- 
ever may be their consequences, there is no more to bo 
said. Whether it does so or not, is the question now 
to be considered. 

If the inquiry were embarrassed with no otlier diffi 
culties than are inherent in its own nature, it would not, 
we think, detain us long. Unfortunately, it is inextri- 
cably entangled with the hopes and fears, the attach- 
ments and antipathies, of temporary [)olitics. All men 
are either friendly or hostile to tlie Church of England ; 
all men wish either well or ill to our universities and 
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to our municipal coq)orations. But we know not wLy 
tlie bein<j^ biassed by such preililections or aversions 
should be more pardonable in a moralist or a legislator 
than it would be in a judge. If the dispute were, 
whether the Duke of WelHngton should be called upon 
to account for £100,000, it would be a perversion of 
justice to moot the question of the Duke of Welling- 
ton's public services, and to decide the cause acconling 
as the judge approves, or not, of the war with Bona- 
parte, or Catliolic emancipation. The tnie question 
would be, whether the money in the duke's possession 
was his or not. We have our opinion, like otlier peo- 
ple, on the merits or demerits of the clergy, and other 
holders of endowments. We shall endeavor to forget 
that we have any. General principles of justice are 
not to ])ii shapeil to suit the form and dimensions of 
some particular case in which the judge happens to 
take an interest. 

By a foundation or endowment is to be understood 
money or money's worth (most commonly land), 
assigned, in perpetuity or for some long iK?riod, for a 
public purpose ; meaning, by public, a purpose, which, 
whatever it may be, is not the personal use and enjoy- 
ment of an assignable individual or individuals. 

The foundations which exist, or have existed, in 
this or other countries, are exceedingly multifarious. 
There are s(.*hools and hospitals supported by assign- 
ments of land or money ; there are also alms-houses, 
and other (•haritai)le institutions of a nature more or 
less analogous. The estates of monasteries belong to 
the class of endowments ; so do those of our univer- 
sities, and the lands and tithes of all established 
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cAurches. The estates of the corporation of London, 
of the Fishmongers' and Mercers' Companies, &c., are 
also public foundations, and differ from the foregoing 
only in being local, not national. All these masses of 
property originally belonged to some individual or indi- 
viduals, or to the State ; and were, either by the right- 
fid owner or by some wrongful possessor, appropriated 
to the several purposes to which they now, really or in 
name, continue to be ap[)lied. 

It may seem most natural to begin by considering, 
whether the existence of endowments is desirable at all ; 
if this be settled in the affirmative, to inquire on what 
conditions they should be allowed to be constituted ; 
and, lastly, how the Legislature ought to deal with them 
after they are formed. But the problem, what is to be 
done with existing endowments, is paramount in present 
importance to the question of prospective legislation. 
It is preferable, therefore, even at the expense of an 
inversion of the logical order of our propositions, to 
consider, first, whether it is allowable for the State to 
change the appropriation of endowments ; and, after- 
wards, what is the limit at which its interference should 
stop. 

If endowments are permitted, it is implied, as a neces- 
sary condition, that the State, for a time at least, shall 
not intermeddle with them. The property assigned 
must temporarily be sacred to the purposes to which it 
was destined by its owners. The founders of the Lon- 
don University %yould not have subscribed their money, 
nor would Mr. Drummond have established the Ox- 
foitl Professorship of Political Ecomomy, if they had 
thought that they were merely raising a sum of money 
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to }ye placed at the disposal of Parliament, or of the 
niinLstry for the time being. Subject to the restrictions 
which we shall hereafter suggest, the control of the 
founder over the disposition of the property, should, in 
point of degree, be absolute. But to what extent 
should it reach in point of time ? For how long should 
this unlimited power of the founder continue? 

To this question the answer is in principle so obvious, 
that it is not cjisy to conceive how it can ever have 
been missed by any unsophisticated and earnest in- 
quirer. The sacredness of the founder's assignment 
should contimie during his own life, and for such 
longer period as the foresight of a prudent man may 
be presumed to reach, and no further. We do not 
pretend to fix the exact term of years ; perhaps there 
is no necessitv for its beinfj accurately fixed : but it 
evidently should be but a moderate one. For such a 
period, it conduces to the ends for which foundations 
ought to exist, and for which alone they can ever ration- 
ally have been intended that they should remain un- 
disturbed. 

All beyond this is to make the dead, judges of the 
exigencies of the living ; to erect, not merely the ends, 
but the means, not merely the s[)eculative opinions, 
but the practical expedients, of a gone-by age, into an 
irrevocable law for the present. The wisdom of our 
ancestors was mostly a poor wisdom enough : but this 
is not even folh>\ving the wisdom of our ancestors ; for 
our ancestors did not bind themselves never to alter 
what they had once established. Under the guise of 
fulfilling a bequest, this is making a dead man's in- 
tentions for a single day a rule for subsequent centuries, 
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when we know not whether he himself would have 
nmde it a rule even for the morrow. 

There is no fact in history which posterity will find 
it more difficult to understand than that the idea of 
perpetuity, and that of any of the contrivances of man, 
shoidd have been coupled together in any sane mind ; 
that it has been believed, nay, clung to as sacreil truth, 
♦ami has formed part of the creed of whole nations, 
that a signification of the will of a man, ages ago, 
could impose upon all mankind, now and for ever, 
an obligation of obeying him ; that, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, it was not permitted to 
question this doctrine without opprobrium ; though, for 
hundreds of years before, a solemn condemnation of 
this very absurdity had been incor|)orated in the laws, 
and familiar to every judge by whom, during all that 
period, they had been administered. 

During the last four hundred years or thereabouts, 
in England and Wales, the power of a landed pmprietor 
to entail his land in favor of a particular line of his 
descendants has been narrowed to a verv moderate term 
of years after his decease. During a similar length of 
time, it has been laid down as a maxim of the com- 
mon law, in the sweeping terms in which technical 
jurisprudence delights, that ^ the law abhors perpetui- 
ties.'* It is now a considerable number of years since 
a London merchant * having bv testament directed that 
the bulk of his fortune should accumulate for two 
generations, and then devolve without restriction upon 
a person specified; this will, rare as such disj)()siti()us 
might be expected to be, excited so much disapprobation, 

• Mr. Tbelusson, ancestor of the present Lord Rendleshara. 
TOL. 1. 8 
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that an act of Parliament was passeil, expressly to 
enact that nothing of the same sort should be done in 
future. 

Is it of consequence to the public by whom and how 
private property is inheriteil, which, whoever possess 
it, will in the main Ih^ sj>ent in ministering to one i>er- 
son's individual wants and enjoyments? and is the use 
made of a like sum, s[)ocifically set apart for the benefit 
of the public, or of an indefinite portion of the public, 
a matter in whii*h the nation has no concern ? Or shall 
we say it is supposcnl by king, lords, and commons, 
and the judges of the land, that a man cannot know 
what partition of his property among liis descendants, 
thirtv vears hence, will be for the interest of the de- 
sccndants themselves ; but that he may know (though 
he have scarcely learnt the alphabet) how children may 
be best educated five hundred vears hence ; how the 
necessities of the poor may then be best provided for ; 
what branches of learning, or of what is called learn- 
ing, it will be most important to cultivate ; and by what 
body of men it will be desirable that the people should 
be taught religion to the end of time? 

Men would not yield up their understandings to 
doctrines like these, if they were not under some strong 
bias. Such thoughts never spnmg fiom reason and 
reflecticm. The cry about robbing the Church, spolia- 
tion of endowments, &c., means only that the speaker 
likes better the purpi»ses to which the moneys are now 
a|)])li('d than those to which he thinks they would be 
a])])lled if they were resumed ; a feeling, which, when 
founded on conviction, is entitknl to respect : but, were 
it even just, we do not see why a person, who has got 
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at his conclusions by good arguments, should defend 
them by bad. It may be very unwise to alienate the 
property of some particular foundation ; but tliat does 
not make it robbery. If it be inexpedient, prove it so ; 
but do not pretend that it is a crime to disol)ey a man's 
injunctions who has been dead five lumdred years. We 
fear, too, that this zeal for the inviolability of endow- 
ments proceeds often from a feeling which wc find it 
more difficult to bear with, — that unreasoning instinct, 
which renders those whose souls are buried in their 
acres, or pent up in their money-bags, partisans of the 
uti possidetis principle in all things ; the dread, that, if 
any thing is taken from anybody, every thing will be 
taken from everybcxly ; a terror, the more passionate 
because it is vague, at seeing violent hands laid upon 
their Dagon money^ though it be but to rescue him 
from the hands of those who have filched him awav. 

That this is the real source of much of the horror 
which is felt at a bare proposal that the Legislature 
should lay a finger upon the estates of a public trust, 
although it be to restore them to their original pur- 
poses, is manifest from this, that the same persons can 
witness the most absolute perversion and alienation of 
the endowment from its destined ends, by the slow, 
silent creeping-in of abuse in the hands of the trustees 
themselves, and not feel the slightest discomposure. 
Wherefore? Their solicitude was not for the objects 
of the endowment, but for the safetv and sacredness of 
** vested rights." They dislike the example of search- 
ing in a person's pocket, although it be for stolen goods. 
For them, it is enough if the nine points of the law 
maintain their wonted sanctity. Those they are sure 
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they have on their side, if any troublesome questioner 
should, in their turn, incommode them. The tenth 
l)oint is much more intricate and obscure, and they 
have not half so much faith in it. 

To every argument tending to prove the utility of 
the (yhurch Establishment, or any other endowed public 
institution, unprejudiced attention is due. Like all 
reasons which are brought to show the inexpediency 
of a proposed irmovation, they cannot be too carefully 
weighed. But when it is called spoliation of property 
for the State to alter a disposition made l)v the State 
itself, or by an individual who died six hundred years 
ago, we answer, that no person ought to be exercising 
rights of property six hundrwl years after his death ; 
that such rights of property, if they have bc^en unwisely 
sanctioned by the State, ought to be instantaneously put 
an end to ; that there is no fear of robbing a dead man ; 
and no reasonable man, who gave his money, when liv- 
ing, for the benefit of the community, would have desirc»d 
that his mode of bencfitini:: the C()mmunitv should be 
adhered to when a better could be found. 

Thus far of the ima*xinarv ri*;hts of the founder. 
Next as to those rights of another kind, which, in the 
case of an existing endowment, have usually spnmg up 
in consecpience of its existence, — the life-interests of the 
actual holders. How far are these analogous to what 
are deemed rights of property? — that is, rights which 
it is unjust to take from the possessor without his con- 
sent, or without giving him a full etjuivalent. 

There are some endowments in which the lite-inter- 
ests amount to rights of property in the strictest sense. 
These are such as are created for i1h» a[»[)lication of 
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tlieir revenues to the mere use and enjoyment of indi- 
viduals of a particular descri[)tion ; to give pension? 
to indigent persons, or to persons devoted to. particular 
pursuits ; to relieve the necessities, or reward the ser- 
vices, of persons of a particular kind, by supporting 
them in alms-houses or hospitals. 

There are probably but a small proportion of these 
endowments which are fit for indefinite continuance : 
mankind have begun to find out that the mass of pov- 
erty is increased, not diminished, by these impotent 
attempts to keep pace with it by mere giving. All, 
however, who are actually benefiting by such institu- 
tions, have a right to the continuance of the benefit, 
which should be as inviolable as the riij^ht of the weaver 
to the produce of his loom. They have it by gift, as 
much so as if the founder were alive, and had settled 
it upon them by deed under hand and seal. To take it 
from an existing incumbent would be an ex-post-facto 
law of the worst kind. It would be the same sort of 
injustice, as if, in abolishing entails, the exititing landed 
proprietors were to be ejected from their estates, on the 
plea that the estates had come to them by entail from 
their predecessors. 

These rights, however, are never any thing but life- 
interests. Such pensions or alms are not hereditary. 
They are not transmissible by will or by gift. There is 
no assignable person standing in remainder or reversion ; 
no individual specially designated, either by law or cus- 
tom, to succeed to a vacancy as it arises. No person 
would suffer any privation, or be disappointed in any 
authorized expectation, by the resumption of the endow- 
ment at the death of the existing incumbents. There 
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18 no loss where nobody will ever know who has lost. 
To say that the funds cannot rightfully be resumed at 
the expiration of tlie life-interests, because somebody 
or other would succeed to them if they continued to 
exist, is tantamount to affirming that the army or navy 
can never be reduced without an act of spoliation, be- 
CJiuse, if they were kept up, somebody, to be sure, 
would be made a cadet or a midshipman, who otherwise 
will not.* 

But there is another and a far more important class 
of endowments, where the object is, not a j)rovisi(m for 
individuals of whatsoever description, but the further- 
ance of some public purpose ; as the cultivation of 
learning, the diffusion of religious instruction, or the 
education of youth. Such, for instance, is the nature 
of the Church property, and the property attached to 
the universities and the foundation-schools. The indi- 
viduals through whose hands the money j^asses never 
entered into the founder's contemplation otherwise than 
as mere trustees for the public purpose. The founder of 
a college at Oxford did not bestow his ])roperty in order 
that some men then living, and an indefinite series 
of successors appointing one another in a direct line, 
might be comfortably fed and clothed. He, we may 
presume, intended no benefit to them, further than as 
a necessary means to the end he had in view, — the 

• Charities or liberalities of tlji«* kind are not always unoon«litionnl: tln'V 
mav be burthened with the iHTforinaneo of some diitv. Still, if thr dutv 

• • • •" 

be merely an incidental charp-, and the main |>urpt>x<' of the ('iid('win«'nt be 
a provision for the individuals, the Le;^i.slatiire, thou^^h it n):>y r(Un>«' the 
incumbents from the performance of the <luty, is not at libcily, on thai pre- 
text, to make them forfeit the riicht. This they ow^Ut to retain for fhrir 
lives, or for the term of years for which it was con'crn-d, pruvidc«l they hold 
tbemsclvcd in readinei$)) tu fulfil its condilioiw, .su iar as they lawfidly may. 
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education of youth, and the advancement of learning. 
The like is true of the Church property : it is held in 
trust for the spiritual culture of the people of England. 
The clergy and the universities are not proprietors, 
nor even partly trustees and partly proprietors : they 
are called so, we know, in law, and, for legal purposes, 
may be so called without impro[)ricty ; but moral right 
does not necessarily wait uj)on the convenience of 
technical chissification. The trustees are indeed, at 
present, owing to the supineness of the Legislature, the 
sole tribunal empowered to judge of the performance 
of the trust ; but it will scarcely be pretended that the 
money is made over to them for any other reason than 
because they are charged with the trust, or that it is 
not an implied condition that they shall ni)ply every shil- 
ling of it with an exclusive regard to the i)erformance 
of the duty intrusted to the collective body. 

Yet of persons thus situated, persons whose interest 
in the foundation is entirelv subsidiarv and subordinate, 
the whole of w^hose rights exist solely as the necessary 
means to enable them to perform certain duties, it is 
currently asserted, and in the tone in which men affirm 
a self-evident moral truth, that the endowments of the 
Church and of the universities are lliPir property, to 
deprive them of which would be as much an act of con- 
fiscation as to rob a landowner of his estate. 

Their property ! In what system of legislative 
ethics, or even of positive law,* is an estate in the 

* If any caviller Bhould say that the Enj^jlish common law is an cxcop- 
ti»>n, inasmuch as trusts are not recognized or onforced by the common-law 
courts, tlie legal estate vesting in the trustee, we answer, that we cnnnct 
consider any thing as law which does not actually obtain as such, but is 
■uperseded by the contran' mandates of the rival power, Equity. 
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hands of trustees the property of the trustees? It is 
the property of tlie nstfti rptc frn^t : of the person, or 
body of persons, tor wliose henetit tlie trust is ereated. 
This, in the ease of a national endvjwnient, is the entire 
people.* 

The elainis of the elergy, and of the various members 
of the universities, to the retention of their present 
incomes, are of a widelv ditJerent nature from those 
rights which are intendcnl when we speak of the invii>- 
lability of [)roperty, and stand upon a totally dittercnt 
foundation. The same i>erson who is a trustee is also 
a laborer. lie is to be paid for his services. Wlmt he 
is entitled to is his wa<j:es while those services are re- 
quired, and such retij'iui:: allowance as is stipulated in 
his eniragement. All his just pretensions depend on 
the terms of his contract. He would have no ground 
of complaint, unless on the scoiv of inhumanity, if, 
when his services arr* no lon^jfer nceiletl, he were dis- 
missed without a provision, unless the contract by which 
he was engaged had expressly or tacitly provideil other- 
wise. 

It is, however, the fact, that in the majority of cjises, 
and particularly in the rase of the CIun*ch and of the 

• In the case of fn«lowiu«'nt««. which, thnii;j^h ••xistin-^ lV»r {Mihlio pur- 
poses, an* not national, hut Im-al, surh as tht^ estates of the city of London, 
the n»tui tjtti' trust i-* not the entire pooph', hut some linnted portion of them; 
namely, those who are directly reach«*d hy the hen<"lit intended to Iw eon- 
ferr«rd. To ap|»ly >iu'h property to mtlni'il pur|)osc>i, without the consent, 
duly si^^nilied, of the !'racti<»iial [virt of the nati«»n which is intei-esttnl in it, 
mi;;ht Ix* wr<»u;x- l^ut that iractiniuil |M»rti<)n i^ ;r«'Ucrally far larger than tiio 
body which the law now rrco;;iii/.e> as the j)ropri»'tor. We hohl, I'or exam- 
ple, that, if the Lejii^lature (.as it ouj^ht) shouM unite the whole i»f the me- 
troi>oli.s into one body lor muni< ipal purj)o«vs, the estates of the city of 
Lomlon, and prohahly tho.-e <>f the in«'orporatrd trades, ini;jjht he applied to 
the benetit of that coll«*etive body, without injiL'itice. 
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universities, the incumbents hold their emoluments 
under an implied contract, which fully entitles them 
to retain the whole amount during the term of their 
lives. 

If the army were to be remodelled, or to be reduced, 
and the whole of the officers changed, or a part of them 
discarded, and if these were thrown upon the world 
without allowing them half-pay or the pension of their 
rank, there would not (it will probably be allowed) be 
any spoliation of property ; but it might be said, with 
justice, that there would be a breach of an implied con- 
tract, because the State would be defeating an expecta- 
tion raised by its own uniform practice. Half-pay or a 
pension is certainly not promised to an officer when he 
enters the array ; he does not give his services on that 
express condition: but the regulations of the army 
have from time immemorial sanctioned the practice, and 
led the officers to count upon it ; and they give their 
services on that understanding. 

The case of the clergyman only differs from that of 
the military officer in this, — that the one, by custom, 
may be deprived of liis place, but retains a part of its 
emoluments: the other, by a different custom, retains 
his place, emoluments and all, for the remainder of his 
life. If this were the practice in the army, then, instead 
of half-pay, an officer would never retinj on less than 
full ; and all jjersons would see, that, whether this was 
a good practice or not, it ought not to be abolished 
retrospectively. The same argument holds good in the 
case of the clergyman. 

It cannot be doubted, that where the emoluments of 
a public officer have, by the uniform practice of ages, 
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been considered as placed out of the control of the Legis- 
lature, to exercise that control to the disadvantage of 
the individual, witliout giving him notice before he ac- 
cepts the oftice, is an injustice to him. It jpves him 
rciisonable ground for comj)laining of a breach of con- 
tract, and should be scrupulously avoided, even if it 
were not something more than merely impolitic to im- 
molate large classes of persons for the pecuniary gain 
of the remainder, and most unwise to tcfich a multi- 
tude of influential persons tliat their only means of 
maintainiuir tliemsclves and their families in their accus- 
tomed comfort is by a successful resistance to political 
reforms. 

In return for the continuation of the life-interests 
after n;leasiug the incumbents from tlie performance of 
the accompanying duties, the State, of course, would 
acriuire a right to the services of the individuals in any 
other mode in which it could turn them to use, pro- 
vided it were one suited to the station they had formerly 
filled. 

We have endeavored to make as clear as j)ossible the 
real grounds of the moral (picstion respecting the int^ir- 
ference :^f the Lei^ishiture with foundations. AVe have 
aftirmed that it is no violation of anv n*A\t which ou":ht 
to exist in tlie founder, to set aside his dispositions 
manv vears after his decease ; but that, where individuals 
have been allowed to acjjuire beneficial intiM'Csts in the 
endowment, th(*se ought, in general, to be respected; 
being, in most cases, either rights of property f<>r life, 
or rights for lif<^ by virtue of an implied I'ontract. But, 
witli the reservation of these liie-iiilerests, the Leinsla- 
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ture 18 at liberty to dispose, at its discretion, of the 
endowment, after that moderate number of years hsis 
elapsed from the date of its formation, beyond which 
the foresight of an individual cannot reasonably be 8U|>- 
posed to extend. 

We feel certain that the conclusion which we have 
just stated is fully made out, and that nothing in the 
nature of an argument, capable of bearing examination, 
can be brought to invalidate it. But it is harder, in 
some cases, to convince men's imagination than their 
reason ; and scarcely any thing which can be said is 
enough to destroy the force of an objection, which is yet 
a mere illusion of the imagination, by the aid of a col- 
lective name. 

Would you rob the Church ? it is asked. And at the 
sound of these words rise up images of rapine, violence, 
plunder ; and every sentiment of repugnance which 
would be excited by a proposal to take away from an 
individual the earnings of his toil, or the inheritance of 
his fathers, comes heightened in the particular case by 
the added idea of sacrilege. 

But the Church 1 Who is the Church ? Who is it 
that we desire to rob? Who are the persons whose 
property, whose rights, we are proposing to take away? 

Not the clergy : from them we do not propose to 
take any thing. To every man who now benefits by 
the endowment, we have said that we would leave his 
entire income ; at least, until the State shall offer, as 
the purchase-money of his services in some other shape, 
advantages which he himself shall regard as equivalent. 

But, if not the clergy, surely we are not proposing to 
rob the laity : on the contrary, they are robbed now, 
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if the fact be that the application of the money to itfl 
present purpose is no k>nger advisable. We are ex- 
horting the laity to claim their property out of the 
hands of the clergy, who are not the Church, but only 
the niana<rino: members of the association. 

" Qui tronipe-t-on ici ? " asks Figaro. " Qui vole-t- 
on ici?" may well be asked. What man, woman, or 
child is the victim of this robbery? Who suffers by the 
robbery, when everybody robs nobody? But though no 
man, woman, or child is robbed, the Church, it seems, 
is robbed. What follows? That the Church may be 
robbed, and no man, woman, or cliild be the worse for 
it. If this be so, why, in Heaven's name, should it not 
be done ? If monev or monev's worth can be squeezed 
out of an abstraction, we would appropriate it without 
scruple. We had no idea that the region — 

"Whore entity and* quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly," 

was an Eldorado of riches. We wish all other abstract 
ideas had as am[)le a patrimony. It is fortunate that 
their estates are of a less volatile and airy nature than 
themselves, and that here at length is a cinnicera bani" 
binans in vacuo which lives upon something more sub- 
stantial than secundas intentiones. We hold all such 
en tin rationis to be fair game, and their possessions a 
legitimate subject of invasion and conquest. 

Any act may be a crime, if giving it a bad name 
could make it so ; but the robbery that we object to 
must be something: more than robbin*; a word. The 
laws of property were made for the protection of hu- 
man Ix'ings, and not of phrases. As long as the bread 
is not taken from any of our fellow-creatures, we care 
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not though the whole English dictionary had to beg in 
the streets. Let those, who think it a robbery for the 
nation to resume what we say is its own, tell us whose 
it is ; let them inform us what human creatures it be- 
longs to, not what letters and syllables. The alphabet 
has no property ; and, if it bring an action for damages 
in any court where we are judge, it shall be nonsuited. 

But the Church, it will be said, is a corporation (or, 
in strictness of legal language, an aggregate of many 
corporations) ; and a corporation is a jyerson, and may 
hold property, and bring an action at law. A corpora- 
tion never dies, but is like a river, — ever flowing, yet 
always the same : while it empties at one extremity, it 
fills at the other, and preserves its identity by the con- 
tinuity of its existence. Whatever is accpiired for the 
corporation belongs to the corporation, even when all its 
members have died out, and been succeeded bv others. 
So London stands upon the Thames as it did at the 
Conquest, though not one drop of water be the same. 

It is quite unnecessary to remind us of all this. It 
is true that such is the law. AVe admit that the law 
can call a man now livin<^ and a man not vet bom the 
same person ; but that does not hinder them from being 
different men. Having declared them one person, it 
may ordain that the income held by one, in a certain 
capacity, shall pass, on his death, to the other. There 
is nothing at all inconceivable in the idea ; so far from 
it, that such is actually the fact. It is as simple and as 
easy as to say that a man's income shall [)ass to the 
man's own son. It is one of the modes in which prop- 
erty may be legally transmitted. It is part of th<; law 
of inheritance and succession. 
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There is not the slightest intention entertained of dis- 
puting all this. The law is precisely as it is said to 
be ; but, bec^ause the law is so, does it follow that it 
ought to be, or that it nuist remain protected against 
amendment more than any other of the laws which re*;- 
ulate the succession to property ? 

All, or almost all, law« give rights to somebody. 
Bv the abroijation of anv, or almost any laws, some 
rights would be prevented from existing. But, because 
a law has once been enacted, ought it to subsist for 
ever? AVe know that there are some alterations in the 
law, which would be, morally speaking, infringements 
of property. What makes them so ? Not, surely, the 
mere fact, inseparable from the repeal of any law what- 
ever, that the class of rights which it createil ceases to 
exist. Where, then, lies the distinction? There is no 
difficulty about it, nor ever was. The difference is, 
that some laws cannot be altered without painfully frus- 
trating existing and authorized expectations ; for which, 
therefore, compensation is, in all or most cases, due. 
Now, in the case of church-property, no authorized ex- 
pectations are defeated, unless those of existing incum- 
bents : this evil is prevented if the life-interests of the 
incumbents are preserved to them.* To make the 
semblance of an injury, where there is none, notliing 
better can be thought of than to lump together the liv- 
ing incumbents and their imborn successors into one 
undivided mjiss, call the entire heap one person, and 

* To nmko the proposition al)solutoly tinnssuiluble, iiistoail of "existiii;; 
inciimbonts," it should piTliaps l»i* saiil, persons actunlly in onlers. All 
authorized «.'xpc<'tutiuns of unbenofieotl exportants would be satislied by 
postponing the resumption for a sutru-ient nuuibrr of years*, to enable their 
•xpectation, if well grounded, to become possession. 
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pretend that not to give to the unborn man is to take 
from the living one. 

To resume endowments wouhl incontestahlv 1x3 to set 
aside, by an act of the Legislature, a disposition of 
property lawfully made. It would be a change in the 
laws, but a change which is allowable, if to alter a 
disposition of law be ever allowable. The fact of its 
being a disposition of property can make no diHcrcuce. 
Property surely may be appropriated by law to pur- 
poses from which it may be highly desirable that it 
should be alienated. Much property is set apart by 
the laws of all idolatrous nations for the special use and 
^service of their gods. Large revenu<5s are annually 
expended in offerings to those gods. To resume those 
revenues would manifestly be robbing Baal. They are 
his by law : law cannot give a clearer right of pi'operty 
than he has to them. A lawyer, addressing a court of 
justice, would have nothing to object to this argument • 
but a moralist or a le^jislator mi^i^ht sav that the reve 
nues were of no use to Baal, and that he would nevei 
miss them. 

We of this generation are not addicteil to falling 
down before a Bjial of brass or stone : the idols wo 
worship are abstract terms ; the divinities to whom wo 
render up our substance are personifications. Besides 
our duties to our fellow-countrymen, we owe duties to 
the Constitution; privileges which landlords or mer- 
chants have no claim to must be granted to agriculture 
or trade; and, when every clertijvman has received the 
last halfpenny of his dues and expectations, there re- 
main rights of the Churchy which it would be sacrilego 
to violate. 
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To all such rights we confess our indifference. Tlie 
only moral duties which we are conscious of are towarda 
living I)eing8, either present or to come, who can be in 
some way better for what we do or forbear. When we 
have done our duty to all these, we feel easy in our 
minds, and sleep with an untroubled conscience the 
sleep of the just, — a sleep which the groans of no 
plmidered abstraction arc loud enough to disturb. 

If the case were not already far more than sufficiently 
made out, it would be pertinent to observe, that the 
Church of England, least of all religious establishments, 
18 entitled to dispute the power of the Legislature to 
alter the destination of endowments, since it owes * 
to the exercise of such a power all its own posses- 
siims. 

The Roman-Catholic Church derived its property 
from an earlier source than any of the existing govern- 
ments of Christendom. It is, moreover, a society 
within itself, which existed anterior to the State, which 
18 organized indepemlently of the State ; and no changes 
in the State can affect its identity or its constitution. 
Its endowments too, or a great part of them, came 
into its hands, not for public purposes, but for private ; 
not in trust, but by fair bargnin and sale : the donor 
taking out the value in masses for his private salvation ; 
thereby, as he hoped, effecting an earlier liberation of 
his individual scml from purgatory. If any ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, therefore, could be entitled to deem 
itself ill used in having its property taken away from it, 
this might. Not so the Church of England. She, 
from her origin, never was any thing but a State 
Church. All the property she ever had, the State first 
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took from the Roman -Catholic Church;* exercising 
therein a just and proper attribute of soverei^ty, but 
perpetrating a flagrant wrong in paying little or no 
regard to life-interests, and consigning the incumbents 
to penury. The corporation which was then turned out 
of house and home still exists, and is, in every respect, 
the same as before ; but, if the Church of England were 
separated from the State, its identity as a corporation 
would be gone, the present religious society would be 
dissolved, and a new one formed, under diflxjrent rules 
and a different principle of government. From a 
monarchy, it would be changed to a republic ; from 
a sy{!tem of nomination, to one of election. A Catholic 
bishop can look out upon the fair and broad domains of 
his Protestant substitute, and say, "All tliis would have 
been mine ; " but, let the State endowments be once 
withdniwn from the Church of England, her mitred but 
unpalaced prelates will indulge in no such delusion. 
Nobody, we suppose, will then stand up for the simoni- 
acal abuses of lay-patronage and cmigcs d'elire; and 
the divine who for his piety and learning shall have 
been elected Rector of Stanhope, or Bishop of Winches- 
ter, if he ever cast a wistful thought towards the pris- 
tine appendages of his dignity, will check it by the 
reflection that tliey would not have belonged to him, 
but to some political tool, some tutor or chaplain of 
a minister, or the stupidest son of some squirarchal 

* Wc know it is contended that there was no transfer of property at tho 
Reformation from one church to another, but that it was still tlie same 
church, which had merely chanj^ed a portion of its opinions; but were not 
many prelates expelled from their sees, and parochial clerj^' from their 
benefices? and was not this done by the net of Parliament which imposed 
the oath of supremacy, and not by the canonical authority of any merely 
ecclesiastical tribunal ? 

VOL. I. 4 
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house. A Catholic prelate, no doubt, believes at heart 
that he has ])eeu robbed, as the descendants of the Pre- 
tender would have believed, to the latest generation, 
that thev ou<rht to be kintrs of England ; but an En<j- 
lish Protestant bishop, who (after his church, in ceasing 
to receive State pay, had ceased also to be fashioned as 
a State tool) should still fancy that he was the i>ersou 
losing by the alH)lition of the salary, must be strangely 
ignorant of the history of England's political religion, 
as well as of sonicthin<r else which would have tau^rht 
him that a person honestly selected to serve Gcxl was 
not a likely individual to have been a])pointed high 
priest of !Manun(m. 

Considering it, then, as indisputable, that endow- 
ments, after a certain laj)se of time, may, at the 
discretion of the Legislature, be divertetl from their 
original purposes, it remains to consider by what prin- 
ciples or rules the Legislature is bound to govern itself 
in the exercise of this discretion. 

We would prescribe but one rule : it is somewhat 
general, but sufticirnt to indicate the spirit in which the 
control of the Le<rislature ouijcht to be exerted. When 
a resolution has heen taken (which should never be, 
except on strong grounds) to alter the approj)riation of 
an endowment, the first object should be to employ it 
usefully ; the second, to depart as little from the origi- 
nal purpose of the foundation as is consistent with that 
primary object. The endeavor should be, even in 
altering the disj)osition of the founder, to carry into 
eflect as nmch of his intention as it is possible to realize^ 
without too great a sacrifice of substantial utilitv. 
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This limitation of the discretionarv power of inter- 
ferenee residnig in the Legisihituiv, would meet, we 
suspect, with as inudi resistance (thoni»h from a very 
different sort of persons) as the disoretionary power 
itself. It wouhl he ohjected to hy some, hecause they 
are desirous to eonfiscate the existiii«r endowments to- 
wanls paying off the national debt, or defraying the 
current expenses of the State ; by others, hecause they 
deem foundations altogether to be rather mischievous 
than useful, and the uitentions of founders to he unde- 
serving of any regard. This last opinion is the more 
entitled to notice, as among its supporters is to be num- 
bered the great and good Turgot. That eminently wise 
man thought so unfavorably of the purposes for which 
endowments are usuallv made, and of the avera<xe intel- 
ligence of the founders, that he was an enemy to foun- 
dations altogether. 

Notwithstanding our deep reverence for this illustrious 
man, and the great weight which is due to his senti- 
ments on all subjects which he had maturely considcivd, 
we must regard his opinion on this subject as one of 
what it is now allowable to call the prejudices of his 
age. The wisest person is not safe from t\w liability to 
mistake for ffotnl the reverse of some inveterate and 
grievous ill. The clearer his discermncnt of existing 
evils, and the more absolutelv his whole siad is en«rftirod 
in the ccmtest against them, the more danger that the 
mischiefs which chiefly occupy his own thoughts should 
render him insensible to their contraries, and that, in 
guarding one side, he should leave the other uncovered. 
If Turgot did not wholly escape this error, which was 
common to all the philosophers of his time, ample allow- 
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iinfo may Ik* justly claiinecl both for him and for them. 
It is not th(; l<a>t of the mischiefs of our mischievous 
j>n*jiiflicc«*, that, in their ile<*line, they raise up counter- 
prejuriic-cs ; and that the human mind nuist oscilhite for 
a tinn* hctwcen oj»jHi>ite extremes, liefore it can settle 
rjuietly in the middle. The prejudices of the French 
])hihjM)p)i(M's were Mirh as it was natund should exist , 
when all e>tal»lislied in.<rtitutions were in the verv last 
hta;re of decay and decrepitude, prepanitory to the 
cafa-'troplHr hy which, soon after, they were swept 
awav ; when whatever was meant to transmit Hirht had 

ft ^7 

heconie a curtain to keep it out, and whatever was 
d<*-i;rncd for protection of society had turned to prey- 
in;r upon society ; when every trust which had been 
repo>c(i in individuals for the benefit of the s{>ecies had 
de^rciK. rated into a selfish job, and the canker had eaten 
HO deeply into the; heart of civilizati(m, that the great- 
i'M ;renius of hi.-j time deliberately preferretl the condi- 
tion of a nak«'d sava;:e. 

At the head of the foun(hitions which existed in the 
tiuH* of TuriTot was the Catholic hierar<*hv, then almost 
vU'ete ; which had become irreconcilablv hostile to the 
pro^riTSM of the human mind, because that pro«^ress was 

lo lon^rer c<)nipatil>le with belief in its tenets; and 
which, to stand its frround apiinst the advance of in- 

'I'cdulitv, had be<?n driven to knit itself eloselv with the 

■ ft' 

temporal desjiotiMU, to which it had once heen a sub- 
stantial, and the oidy existin;;, impe<liment and control. 
Alter (his came momistif^ b(»dies, constitut(*d ostensibly 
for purposes wliicli derived their value chiefly from 
NUiienitition, and now not even fulfilling what they pro- 
iwied ; bodica of muni uf which the verv existence had 
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become one vast and eontinned imi)08ture. Next came 
universities and academical institutions, which had once 
taught all that was then known ; but, having ever since 
indulged their ease by remaining stationary, found it 
for their interest that knowledge should do so too, — 
institutions for education, which kept a century behind 
the community they affected to educate ; who, when 
Descartes aj)peared, publicly censured him for differing 
from Aristotle ; and, when Newton aj)peared, anathema- 
tized him for differing from Descartes. There were 
hospitals which killed more of their unhapi)y patients 
than they cured ; and charities, of which the superin- 
tendents, like the licentiate in "Gil Bias," got rich by 
taking care of the affairs of the poor ; or which at best 
made twenty beggars, by giving, or pretending to give, 
a miserable and dependent pittance to one. 

The foundations, therefore, were among the grossest 
and most conspicuous of the familiar abuses of the 
time ; and beneath their shade flourished and multiplied 
large classes of men, by interest and habit the protect- 
ors of all abuses whatsoever. What wonder that a 
life spent in practical struggles against abuses should 
have strongly prepossessed Turgot against foundations 
in general ! Yet the evils existed, not because there 
were foundations, but because those foundations were 
perpetuities, and because provision was not niade for 
their continual modification, to meet the wants of each 
successive age. 

The opinion of Turgot was sufficiently in accordance 
with the prevailing philosophy of iiis time. It is rare 
that the same heads and the sauie hands excel both in 
pulling down and in building up. The work of ur- 
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gency in those days was to make war against evil : this 
the philotJophers did ; and the negation of evil was 
nearly all the good which their j)hilosophy provided for. 
They seem to have conceived the perfection of political 
society to be reached, if man could but be compelled to 
abstaui from injuring man ; not considering that men 
need help as well as forbearance, and that Nature is to 
the gi'catcr number a severer taskmaster even than man 
is to man. Thev left each individual to fi^jht his own 
battle against fate juid necessity, with little aid from his 
fellow-men, save what he, of his own spontaneous seek- 
ing, might jnn'chase in open market, and pay for. 

If this be a just estimate of the exigencies of human 
society ; if man requires nothing from man, except to 
be guarded against molestatiim, — undoubtedly founda- 
tions, and many other things, are great absurdities. 
But we may conceive a people perfectly exempt from 
oj)pressi()n by their government, amply protected by it 
both against foreign enemies, and against force or fraud 
as between its own citizens ; we mav conceive all tliis 
secured, as far at least as institutions can secure it, and 
yet the peoj)le in an abject state of degradation both 
j)hysical and mental. 

The j)rimarv and perennial sources of all social evil 
are ignorance, and want of culture. These are not 
reached by the best contrived system of j)olitical checks, 
necessary as such checks are for other pur[)oses. There 
is also an imf(u*tunate peculiarity attending these evils. 
Of all ctdamities, they are those of which the persons 
suflering from them are ai)t to be least aware. Of 
their bodily wants and ailments, mankind are generally 
conscious ; but the want of the mind, the want of being 
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wiser and better, is, in the far greater number of cases, 
unfelt : some of its disastrous consequences are felt, 
but are ascribed to any imaginable cause except the true 
one. This want has also the property of disguising 
from mankind not only itself, but the most eligible 
means of providing even for the wants of which they 
are conscious. 

On what, then, have mankind depended, on what 
must they continue to be dependent, for the removal of 
their ifjnorance and of their defect of culture? Mainlv 
on the unremitting exertions of the more instructed and 
cultivated, whether in the position of the government or 
in a private station, to awaken in their minds a con- 
sciousness of this want, and to facilitiite to them the 
means of supplying it. The instrunients of this work 
are not merely schools and colle^xes, but everv means 
by which the people can be reached, either through 
their intellects or their sensibilities, — from preaching 
and popular writing, to natiimal galleries, theatres, and 
public games. 

Here, then, is a wide field of usefulness open for 
foundations ; and, in point of fact, they have been 
destined for such purposes' oftener than for any other. 
We are of opinion that such endowments are deserving 
of encouragement, where a sufficiency do not already 
exist ; and that their funds ought not to be appropriated 
in another manner, as long as any opening remains for 
their useful application in this. 

A doctrine is indeed abroad, and has been sanctioned 
by many high authorities, amcmg others by Adam 
Smith, tlwit endowed establishments, for education or 
otlier public purposes, are a mere premium upon idle- 
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ness and inefficiency. Undoubtedly they are so when 
it is nobody's business to see that the receivers of the 
endowment do their duty ; when (what is more) every 
attemj>t to reguhxte, or so much as to know (further 
than the interested parties choose to make it known), 
the manner in which the funds are employed, and the 
nature and extent of the service rendered in consider- 
ation of them, is resented and exclaimed against as an 
interference with the inviolability of private property. 
That this is the condition of most of our own endowed 
establishments is too true.* But, instead of fixing our 
eyes exclusively upon what is nearest to us, let us turn 
them towards the endowed universities of France and 
Germany, and mark if those are places of idleness 
and inefficiency. Let us see whether, where the endow- 
ment proceeds from the governments themselves, and 
wliere the governments do not, as here, leave it optional 
whether that which is promised and paid for shall or 
shall not be done, it be not found, that, notwithstanding 
the acknowledged defects of those governments, the 
education given is the best which the age and country 
can su])ply. Let us even look at home, and examine, 
whether, witli all the grievous abuses of the endowed 
seminaries of Great Britain, they are, after all, worse 
than, or even so bad as, almost all our other places of 
eclucation ? We may ask, whether the desire to gain 
as much money >vith as little labor as is consistent with 

»r 

saving appearances be j)eculiar to the endowed teachers ; 
whether the plan of nineteen-twentieths of our unen- 
dowed schools be not an or«i:anized system of charla- 
tanerie for imposing upon the ignorance of parents; 

♦ Happily now no longer so (1869). 
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whether parents do, in point of fact, prove themselves 
as solicitous, and as well qualified, to judge rightly 
of the merits of phices of education, as the theory of 
Adam Smith 8uj)p08es ; whether the truth be not, 
that, for the most part, they bestow very little thought 
upon the matter, or, if they do, show themselves in 
general the ready dupes of the very shallowest artifices ; 
whether the necessity of keeping parents in good 
humor does not too often, instead of rendering the 
education better, render it worse ; the real ends of in- 
stniction being sacrificed, not solely (as would otherwise 
be the case) to the ease of the teacher, but to that, and 
also to the additional positive vices of clap-trap and lij)- 
proficiencv. We mav ask whether it is not matter of 
experience, that a s(;hoolmaster who endeavors really 
to educate, instead of endeavorin*; onlv to seem to 
educate, and laying himself out for the suffrages of 
those who never look below the surface, and onlv for 
an instant at that, is almost sure, unless he have the 
genius and the ardor of a Pestalozzi, to make a losing 
speculation. Let us do what we may, it will be the 
study of the merely trading schoolmaster to teach down 
to the level of the parents, be that level high or low ; 
as it is of the trading author to write down to the level 
of his readers. And, in the one shape as in the other, 
it is in all times and in all places indispensable, that 
enlightened individuals and enlightened governments 
should, from other motives than that of pecuniary gain, 
bestir themselves to provide (though by no means 
forcibly to impose) that good and wholesome focxl for 
the wants of the mind for which the competition of 
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the mere trading market affords in general so indiffei*ent 
a substitute. 

It may be said, however, that where there is a wise 
government, and one wliieli has the confidence of the 
people, whatever expense it may be requisite either to 
defray or to advance for national education,* or any 
other of the purposes for which endowments exist, 
ought rather to be furnished by the government, and 
paid out of the taxes ; the government being probably 
a better judge of good education than an average man, 
— even an average founder. 

To this it may be answered, that the full benefit of 
the superior wisdom of the government would be ob- 
tained, in the case of old foundations, by that discre- 
tionary powTr of modifying the dispositions of the 
founder which ou^i^ht to be exerted bv the government 
jis oRen as the purposes of the foundation require. 
AVe certainly agree, that if the government is so wise, 
and if the people rely so implicitly on its wisdom, as 
to find money out of the taxes for all the purposes of 
utility to which they could have applied the endowment, 
it is of no consequence whether the endowment be 
alienated or not : the alienation is merelv nominal. 
But all know how far the fact at present differs from 
any such supposition. It is impossible to be assured 
that the people will be willing to be taxed for every 
purpose of moral and intellectual improvement for 
whi(!h funds may be required. But if there were a fund 
specially set apart, which had never come from the 
people's pockets at all, which was given to them intrust 
for the purpose of education, and which it was con- 
sidered improper to divert to any other employment 
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while it could be usefully devoted to that, the people 
would probably be always willing to have it ap{)lied to 
that purpose. 'J'here is such a fund, and it consists of 
the national endowments. 

If, again, it be said, that, as the people grow more 
enlightened, they will become more fible to appreciate, 
and more willing to pay for, good instruction ; that the 
competition of the market will become more and more 
adequate to provide good education, and endowed estalj- 
lishments will be less and less necessarv, — we admit the 
fact. And it might be said with equal truth, that, as 
the people improve, there will be less an<l less necessity 
for penal laws. But j)enal laws are one among the in- 
dispensable means of bringing about this very improve- 
ment ; and, in like manner, if the ])eople ever become 
sufficiently enlightened to be able to do without educa- 
tional endowments, it will be because those endowments 
will have been preserved and prized, and made efficient 
for their proper purpose. It is only by a right use of 
endowments that a people can be raiseil above the need 
of them. 

So much with regard to old endowments, the appli- 
cation of which, to the purpose for which they were 
destined, ought to be as completely under the control 
of the government as if the funds were taken directly 
out of the taxes. But, in addition to these old endow- 
ments, the liberty of forming new ones, for education 
and mental culture in all shapes, seems to us of consider- 
able importance ; and a limited number of years should, 
we think, be allowed, during which the disposition of 
the founder should under "fo no alteration. 

We deem this advisable, simply because governments 
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are fallible; and, as they have ample means both of 
providing and of recommending the education they deem 
best, should not be allowed to prevent other people 
from doing the same. No government is entitled (fur- 
ther thnn is implied in the very act of governing) to 
make its own opinion the measure of every thing which 
is uticful and true. A perfect government would, no 
doubt, be always under the guidance of the wisest mem- 
bers of the comnumity. But no government can unite 
all the wisdom which is in all the members of the com- 
munity taken together ; much less can a mere majority 
in a legislative body. A nation ought not to place its 
entire stake upon the wisdom of one man, or one body 
of men, and to deprive all other intellect and virtue of 
a fair field of usefulness, whenever they cannot be made 
to square exactly with the intellect and virtue of that 
n)nn or body. It is the wisdom of a conmumity, as 
well as of an individual, to beware of being one-sidcnl : 
the more chances it gives itself, the greater the proba- 
bility that some will succeed. A government, when 
properly constituted, should be allowed the greatest 
jmssible facilities for whnt itself deems good, but the 
smallest for preventing the good which may chance to 
come from elsewhere. This will not be disputed if the 
government l)e a monarchy or an aristocracy : it is quite 
equally true when the constitution is popular. The dis- 
approbation of the government, in that case, means the 
<lis:ipprobation of the majority ; and, where the opinion 
of the majority gives the law, there, above all, it is 
eminently the interest of the majority that minorities 
should have fair play. Sinister interest, indeed, is often 
found in a minority ; but so, it must also be remembered, 
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ifi truth : at its original appearance, it must be so. All 
improvements, cither in opinion or practice, must be in 
a minority at first. 

We deem it important that individuals should have it 
in their power to enable good schooling, good writing, 
good preaching, or any other course of good instruc- 
tion, to l)e carried on for a certain nimil>er of years at 
a pecuniary loss. By that time, if the people are intel- 
ligent, and the government wisely constituted, the insti- 
tution will probably be capable of supporting itself, or 
the government will be willing to adopt all that is good 
in it for the improvement of the institutions which are 
under the public care. For that tlie people can see 
what is for their good, when it has long been shown 
them, is commonly true; that they can foresee it, sel- 
dom. 

Endowments, again, are a natural and convenient 
mode of providing for the support of establishments 
which are interesting only to a peculiar class, and for 
which, therefore, it might be improper to tax all the 
members of the community. Such, for instance, are 
colleges for the professional instniction of the clergy of 
a sect; as Maynooth, Manchester, or Highbury. 

If, then, it be in truth desirable that foundations 
should exist, which we think is clear from the foregoing 
and many other considerations, it would seem to follow, 
as a natural consequence, that the appropriation made 
by the founder should not l)c set aside, save in so far as 
paramount reasons of utility require ; that his design 
should be no further departed from than he himself 
would probably have ai)proved, if he had lived to the 
present time, and participated to a reasonable degree in 
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its best ideas. If foundations desen^e to be encouraged, 
it is desirable to reward the liberality of the founder 
by allowing to works of usefulness (though not a per- 
petuity) as prolonged a duration of individual and dis- 
tinguishable existence as circumstances will admit. 

But this is not the only, nor perhaps the strongest, 
reason for keeping to a certain extent in view, even 
in an alienation of endowments, the intention of the 
founder. Almost anv fixed rule, consistent with insur- 
ing the employment of the funds for some purpose of 
real utility, is preferable to allowing financiers to count 
upon them as a resource applicable to all the exigencies 
of the State indiscriminately ; otherwise they may be 
seized on to supply, not the most permanent or essen- 
tial, but the most immediate and importunate, demands : 
one year of financial diflficulty might suffice to <1issipate 
funds that centuries would not replace ; and the time 
for an interference witli foundations would be deter- 
mined, not by the necessity of a reform, but by the 
state of the quarter's revenue. Nor would it be right 
to disregard the great importance of the associations 
which lead mankind to respect the declared will of every 
person in the disposal of what is justly his own. That 
will is surely not least desening of respect when it is 
ordaining an act of beneficence ; and any deviation 
from it, not called for bv hii»:h considerations of social 
good, even when not a violation of property, runs 
counter to a fcelinji: so nearlv allied to those on which 
the respect for property is founded, that there is scarcely 
a possibility of infringing the one without shaking the 
security of the other. 

It is no violation of these salutary associations to 
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rcsuiue an endowment, if it be done with the conscien- 
tious reservation which we have suggested. Eesjiect 
for the intentions of the founder is not shown by a lit- 
end adherence to his mere words, but by an honest 
attempt to give execution to his real wishes ; not stick- 
ing sujKjrstitiously to tlie means which he liit upon acci- 
dentally, or because he knew no better, but regarding 
solely the end which he sought to compass by those 
means. 

The first duty of the Legislature, indeed, is to employ 
the endowment usofnlhi^ and that in a degree corre- 
sponding to the greatness of the benefit contemplated 
by the donor. But it is also of importance, that not 
only as great a benefit, l>ut, as far as possible, the same 
kind of benefit, should be reaped by society as that 
which the founder intended. It is incumbent on the 
State to consider, not to what (uirpose it, imdcr the 
temptati(»ns of the moment, would like best to apply 
the money ; but rather what, among all objects of un- 
questionable utility which a reasonable person in these 
days would value suflSciently to give this sum of money 
for, is the particular purpose most resembling the origi- 
nal disposition of the founder. 

Thus money assigneil for purposes of education 
should be devoted, by preference, to education ; the 
kind and the mode being altered as the principles and 
practice of education come to Ix» better understood. 
Money leil for giving alms should certainly cease to be 
expended in giving alms ; but it shouhl be applie<l, in 
preference to the general benefit of the ))oorer classes, in 
whatever manner might appear most eligible. The en- 
dowments of an established church should continue to 
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bear that character as long as it is deemed advisable that 
the clergy of a sect or sects should be supported by a 
public provision of that amount : and, under any cir- 
cumstances, as much of these endowments as is required 
should be sacredly preserved for the purposes of spirit- 
ual culture ; using that expression in its primitive 
meaning, to denote the culture of the inward man, — 
his moral and intellectual well-being, as distinguished 
from the mere supply of his bodily wants. 

Such, indeed, as has been forcibly maintained by Mr. 
Coleridge, was the only just conception of a national 
clergy from their first establishment. To the minds of 
our ancestors, they presented themselves not solely as 
ministers for going through the ceremonial of religion, 
nor even solely as religious teachers in the narrow 
sense, but as the lettered class, — the clerici or clerks, 

— who were appointed generally to prosecute all those 
studies, and diffuse all those impressions, which consti- 
tuted mental culture as then understood, which fitted 
the mind of man for his condition, destiny, and duty 
as a human being. In proportion as this enlarged con- 
ception of the object of a national church establishment 
has been departed from, so far, in the opinion of the first 
living defender of our own establishment, it has been per- 
verted, both in idea and in fiict, from its true nature and 
ends. A national clerisy^ or clerg}^ as ifr. Coleridge 
conceives it, would be a grand institution for the educa- 
tion of the whole people ; not their school education 
merely, — though that would be included in the scheme, 

— but for training and rearing them, by systematic 
culture continued throughout life, to the highest perfec- 
tion of their mental and spiritual nature. 
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Tlie bcncfitvS of such an institution, and how it ought 
to be constitutwl to l)c free from the vices of an estab- 
lished church as at present understood, are questions 
too extensive to he further adverted to in tliis jJace. 
We will rather say, as being more pertinent to our pres- 
ent design, that if endowments (like the church-prop- 
erty) originally set apart for what was then deemed 
the highest spiritual culture were diverted to the pur- 
poses of the highest spiritual culture which the intellects 
of a subsequent age could devise, there would be no 
departure from the intentions of the original owners, 
but, on the contrary, a faithful fulfilment of them, when 
a literal and servile adherence to the mere accidents of 
the ap[)ropriation would be the surest means of defeat- 
ing its essentials. The perfect lawfulness of such an 
alienation as this is explicitly laid down by the eminent 
writer to whom we have referred. It is part of his 
doctrine, that the State is at libertv to withdraw the 
endowment from its existing possessors, whenever any 
body of persons can be found, whether ministers of reli- 
gion or not, by whom the ends of the establishment, as 
he understands them, are likely to be more perfectly 
fulfillefl. It is the more important to place this admis- 
sion upon record, as the most able and accomplished of 
the rising defenders of the ChinrJi of England have 
evidentlv issued from Mr. C/olcrid<re's school, and have 
taken their weapons chiefly from his storehouse. 

If, however, we seize uptm the endownu*nts of the 
Church, not for the civilization and cultivation of the 
minds of our people, but to pay off a small fraction of 
the national debt, or to supply a temporary financial 
exigency, we shall not only squander for the benefit 
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of a single generation the inheritance of posterity, we 
bhall not only purchase an imperceptible good by sacri- 
ficing a most important one, but, by disregarding entirely 
tlie intentions of the original owners, we shall do our 
licst to create a habit of paltering with the sacredncss 
of a trust. It matters not that the property has now 
become res nidUiis^ and is therefore, properly speaking, 
our own. It is not of our earning: others gave it to 
us, and for purposes which it may be a duty to set 
aside, but which cannot honestly be sacrificed to a con- 
venience. We have not the slightest reason to believe, 
that if the owners were alive, and still masters of their 
property, they would give it to us to be blown away in 
gunpowder, or to save a few years' house and window 
tax. 

On a pressing exigency, as to avert a national bank- 
ruptcy or repel a foreign invasion, the whole or any 
part of the endowment might be borrowed ; as, in such 
a case, might any other property, public or private, but 
subject to the ])romptest possible repayment. 

If any surplus remains, after as much has been done 
for cultivating tlie nunds of the people as it is thought 
advisable to do without nuiking them pay for it, the 
residue may be unobjcctionably applied to the ordinary 
purj)oses of government ; though it should even then 
be considered as a fund liable to be drawn ujxm to its 
full extent, if hereafter required, for piu'poses of spirit- 
ual culture. 

A few words must be added on the kinds of founda- 
tion which ought not to be permitted ; after which we 
shall conclude. 

No endowment should be suflTcreil to be made, or 
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* fiinds to be legally appropriated, for any purpose which 
is actually unlawful. If the law has forbidden any act, 
has constituted it an offence or injury, every mode of 
committing the act, not some particular modes only, 
ought to be prohibited. But if the purpose for which 
the foundation is constituted be not illegal, but only, in 
the opinion of the Legislature, inexpedient, this is by no 
means a sufficient reason for denying to the appropria- 
tion the protection of the law. The grounds of this 
opinion may be sufficiently collected from the preceding 
observations. 

The only other restriction which we would impose 
upon the authors of foundations is, that the endow- 
ment shall not consist of land. The evils of allowing 
land to pass into mortmain are universally acknowl- 
edged ; and the trustees, besides, ought to have no 
concern with the money intrusted to them, except to 
apply it to it43 purposes. They may desire landed prop- 
erty as a source of power, which is a reason the more 
for refusing it to them ; but, as a source of income, it is 
not suited to their position. They should only have to 
receive nn annuity, and that in the simplest and least 
troublesome manner ; not to realize a rental fnmi a 
multitude of small tenants. Their time and attention 
ought not to l>e divided between their proper business 
and the duties of a landlord, or the superintendence and 
management of a landed estate. 
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All friends of " the movemeiit ; " all pcr80DB, be tl 
ministers, membera of Pai'liamcnt, or public writers, 
who look for the safety aiid well-being of England, not 
through the extinction, but through the further progreaa, 
of political reform, — commit, in our opijjion, an egre- 
gions blunder, if they devote themaelves chiefly to 
Betting forth what innovations ought not to be made. 
Once open a door, and mischief may come in oa well 
aa go out : who cloubta it ? But our fears are not on 
tlittt aide : improvement, and not conservation, ia tlie 
prize lo be striven for just now. The tide of improve- 
ment hating once begun to rise, we know that froth 
and straws, and levities of all kinds, will be floated in 
multitudes up the stream ; but it is not tlie business of 
reformers to wateh for their appearance, and break 
each eiicceasive bubble the moment it shows itself on 
the surface. These may be left to burst of thcmsclvt 
or to be swept away by the efforts of such aa feel tbein- 
selvea called upon by their duty to make that their 
occupation. Be it ours to find fit w()rk for the new 
iostrumetit of government : it is enough that our silence 
testifies against the unfit. No one am suffice for all 
things ; and the time is yet far dii^tant, when a rathcol 
reformer can, without deserting a higher trust, allow 

■ Tait'i Hotline, Jinunn', 1S38. 
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himself to ai^siiinc, in the luain, the garb and attitude 
of a conservative. 

There are, however, cases in wliich this wholesome 
rule of condu(*t must be departcKl from, and the evil 
incurred of a conflict between reformers and reformers 
in the face of the connnon enemy. Purposes may be 
proclaimed by part of the multitudinous body of pro- 
fessed radicals, which, for the credit of the common 
cause, it may be imperative upon their fellow-radicals 
to disavow, — purposes such as cannot even continue to 
be publicly broached (not being as publicly protested 
against) without serious mischief. In this light we 
look upon all schemes for the confiscation of private 
property, in any shape, or under any pretext ; and 
upon none more than the gigjmtic i)lan of confiscation 
which at present finds some advocates, — a depreciation 
of the currency. 

In substance, this is merely a roundabout (and very 
inconvenient) method of cutting down all debts to a 
fraction. Considering it in that light, it is not wonder- 
ful that fraudulent debtors should be its eager parti- 
sans ; but what rccoimnends it to them should have 
been enough to render it odious to all well-meaning, 
even if puzzle-headed, persons. That men who arc 
not knaves in their private dealings should understand 
what the word " depreciation '' means, and yet support it, 
speaks but ill for the existing state of morality on such 
subjects. It is something new in a civilizwl country. 
Seveiml times, indeed, since paper-credit existed, gov- 
ernments or public bodies have got into their hands the 
power of issuing a paper-currency, without the restraint 
of convertibility, or any limitjition of the amount. 
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The most memorable cases are those of LaVs Missis-* 
sippi sclieme, the Assignats, and the Bank Restriction in 
1797. On these various occasions, a depreciation did, 
in fiict, take place ; but the intention was not professed 
of producing one, nor were its authors in the slightest 
dejnree aware that such would be the effect. The 
important truth, that currency is lowered (cceteris 

• 

paribun) in value by being augmented in quantity, 
was known solely to speculative philosophers, to Locke 
and Hume. The practicals had never heard of it ; or, 
if they had, disdained it aa visionary theory. Not an 
idea was cntert^iined that a paper-money, which rested 
on good security, — which represented, as the phrase 
was, real wealth, — could ever become depreciated by 
the mere amount of the issues. 

But now this is understood and reckoned upon, and 
is the very foundation of the scheme. Everybody, 
with a few ridiculous exceptions, now knows, that 
increasing the issues of inconvertible paper lowers its 
value, and thereby takes from all who have currency 
in their possession, or who are entitled to receive any 
fixed sum, an indefinite aliquot part of their property 
or income ; making a present of the amount to the 
issuers of the currency, and to the persons by whom 
the fixed sums are payable. This is seen as clearly as 
daylight; and do men, therefore, recoil from the idea? 
No : they coolly propose that the thing should be done ; 
the novcB tahulce issued ; the transfer to the debtor of 
the lawful property of the creditor, and to the banker 
of part of the property of every one who has money 
in his purse, deliberately and knowingly accomplished. 
And this is seriously entertained as a proposition sub 
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judice; quite as fit to be discussed, and as likely, d 
priori^ to be found worthy of adoption, as any other. 

At the head of the depreciation party are the two 
Messrs. Attwood, Matthias and Thomas, — the first a 
Tor}'^, and nominee of the Duke of Newcastle : his 
brother, the chairman of the Birmingham Union ; one 
who, as a man of action, willing and able to stand in 
the breach, the organizer and leader of our late vic- 
torious struiXirlf*? has deserved well of his countrv. But 
the ability required for leading a congregated nuiltitudc 
to victory, whether in the war of politics or in that of 
battles, is one thing : the capacity to make laws for the 
commerce of a great nation, or even to uitcrj)ret the 
commonest mercantile phenomena, is another. If any 
one still doubts this truth, he mav learn it from Mr. 
Thomas Attwood's evidence before the bank commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Attwood hjis there given vent to speculations on 
currency, which prove, that, on a topic to which he has 
paid more attention than to any other, he is yet far 
beneath even his recent antagonist, ilr. Cobbett. Mr. 
Cobbett, in truth, sees as clcarlv as anv one, that to 
enact that sixpence should hereafter be called a shilling 
would be of no use except to the person who owed a 
shilling before, and is now allowed to pay it with six- 
pence ; and, it being no part of ^Ir. (^obbett's object 
to prcxluce any gi-atuitous evil, he has connnon sense 
enough to see that it would be absurd, for the sake 
of operating upon existing contracts, to render all future 
ones impracticable except on the footing of gambling 
transactions, by making it impossible for any one to 
divine whether the shilling he undertakes to pay will 
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be worth a penny or a pound at the time of payment. 
Mr. Cobbett, therefore, is for calling a spade a spade ; 
and cancelling, avowedly, a part, or the whole, as it 
may happen, of all existing debts ; permitting the pound 
sterling to be worth twenty shillings, as before. Future 
cre<litors would thus have the benefit of knowing what 
they bargained for ; though they might, indeed, feel a 
slight doubt whether it would be paid. In this scheme 
there is only knavery ; no folly, save that of expecting 
that a great act of national knavery sliould be a nation- 
al benefit. Mr. Attwood, on the other hand, is for the 
robbery too : but then it has not so much the character 
of a robbery in his eyes ; for, if it be done in the way of 
a depreciated paper-currency, such a flood of wealth, he 
imagines, will be disengaged in the process, that the 
robber and the robbed, the lion and the lamb, >\t[11 lie 
down loviuijlv toijether, and wallow in riches. At the 
bottom of the fundholder's pocket, Mr. Attwood expects 
to find the philosoj)her's stone. As great a man as Mr. 
Attwood, the King of Brolxlingnag, declared it to be 
his creed, that the man who calls into existence two 
blades of grass where only one grew before, deserves 
better of his country than tlie whole trilxj of statesmen 
and warriors. Mr. Attwood has the same exalted 
opinion of the man who calls two pieces of paper into 
existence wliere only one piece existnl before. 

But first we must say a few wonls resj)ecting the 
robbery itself: we will revert afterwards to the accom- 
panying uggle. 

There has been, and is, one sophism, which has en- 
ableil many well-intentioned persons to disguise from 
their own consciences the real character of the contem- 
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plated fraud upon creditors. This sophism has some 
8U{)erficinl plausibility. More than half (it is argued) 
of t}ic national debt, as well as a great nuiltitude of 
private engagements, were contracted in a depreciated 
currency : if, therefore, the interest or principal be paid, 
without abatement, in money of the ancient standard, 
we are paying to public and private creditors more than 
thcv lent. 

To this fallacy there are as many as three or four 
sufficient refutations, every one standing on its own 
indejKjndcnt ground. But the most conclusive and 
crushing of them all is not unfrequently overlooked ; 
such is the shortness of men's memories, even about 
the events of their own time. Manv who abhor the 
^ equitable adjustment " join in ccmdenming the restora- 
tion of the currencv in 1811> ; conceile that Peel's bill 
plundered all debtors for the benefit of creditors ; , but 
urge, that the present fundholders and other creditors 
arc, in great part, not the same persons who reaped the 
undue benefit ; and that to claim dama^^es from one set 
of persons, because another set have been overpaid, 
is no reparation, but a repetition of injustice. This is, 
indeed, true and irresistible, even though it stood alone : 
there needs no other argument ; yet there is another 
and a still more powerful one. 

The restoration of the ancient standard, and the pay- 
ment, in the restored currencv, of the interest of a debt 
contracted in a defireciated one, was no injustice, but the 
simple performance of a plighted compact. All debts 
contracte<l during the bank restriction were contracted 
imder as full an assurance as the faith of a nation could 
give, that cash payments were only temporarily sua- 
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pended. At first, the suspension was to last a few weeks ; 
next, a few months ; then, at farthest, a few years. 
Nobody even insinuated a suggestion that it should be 
perpetual ; or that, when cash payments were resumed, 
less than a guinea should be given at the bank for a 
pound note and a shilling. And to quiet the doubts and 
fears which would else have arisen, and which would have 
rendered it impossible for any minister to raise another 
loan except at the most ruinous interest, it was made 
the law of the land, solemnly sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, that six months after the peace, if not before, 
cash payments should be resumed. This, therefore, 
was distinctly one of the conditions of all the loans 
made during th«at period. It is a condition which litis 
not been fulfilled. Instead of six months, more than 
as many years intervened between the peace and the 
resumption of cash payments. The nation, therefore, 
has not kept faith with the fundholder. Instead of 
having overpaid him, we have cheated him. Insteml of 
making him a present (as is alleged) of a percentage 
equal to the enhancement of the currency, we continued, 
on the contrary, to pay his interest in depreciated paper 
several years after we were bound by contract to pay it 
in cash. And be it remarked, that the depreciation 
was at its highest during a part of^that very period. If, 
therefore, there is to be a great day of national atone- 
ment for gone-by wrongs, the fundholders, instead of 
having any thing to pay back, should be directed to send 
in their bill for the {)rincipal and interest of what they 
were defrauded of during the first years of the peace. 
Instead of this, it is proposed, that, having already 
defrauded them of part of a benefit which was in their 
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Tx)nd, and for wliich they gave an equivalent, we should 
now force them to make restitution of tlic remainder. 

That tliey gave an equivalent is manifest. The 
depreciation did not attain its maximum until the last 
few years of the war: indeed, it never amounted to 
any thing considersible till then. It was during those 
years, jJso, that the largest sums were borrowed by the 
government. At that time, the effects of the bank 
restriction had begun to be well understood. The 
writings of Mr. Henry Thorntcm, Lord King, Mr. 
Eicardo, Mr. Iluskisson, Mr. Blake, &c., and the 
re[)ort of the bullion committee, had diffiised a very 
general conviction, that the currency was in fact depre- 
ciated, and that the bank directors acted on principles 
of which that evil was the natural consequence. Does 
anvbodv ima^jfine that the loans of those years could 
have been raised, except on terms never before heard of 
under a civilized government, if there had been no 
engagement to pay the interest or the principal in 
money of any fixed standard, but it had been avowed, 
that, to whatever point the arbitrary issues of the bank 
might depress the value of the pound sterling, there it 
would be suffered to remain? 

What avails it, then, to cavil about paying more 
than was borrowed? Everybody who borrows at in- 
terest, and keeps his engagement, pays more than he 
borrowed. The question is not. Have we paid more 
than we borrowed ? but, Have we paid more than we 
contracted to pay? And the answer is. We have paid 
less. The fundholder, as the weaker party, has 
pocketed the injury : he only asks to be spared aa 
additional and far greater one. We covenanted to pay 
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in a metallic standard : we therefore are bound to do it. 
To deliberate on such a question is as if a private per- 
son were to deliberate whether he should pick a pocket. 

So much for the substance of the fraud. There is, 
however, no political crime so bad in itself but what 
may be made still worse by the manner of doing it. 
To rob all creditors, public and private, is bad enough, 
in all conscience; but, for the sake of robbing existing 
creditors, to give to a set of bankers the power of 
taxing the community to an unlimited amount at their 
sole pleasure, by pouring forth paper which could only 
get into circulation by lowering the value of all the 
paper already issued, — what would this be but to erect 
a company of public plunderers, and place all our for- 
tunes in their hands, merely because they offer to lend us 
our own money, and call the twofold operation " afford- 
ing facilities to trade " ? It were better worth our while 
to settle a Blenheim or a Strathfieldsaye upon every 
banker in England. Pecuniary transactions would 
shortly come to an end : in a few months, we should be 
in a state of barter. No one in his senses would take 
mimey in exchange for any thing, except he were sure 
of being able to lay it out before the next day. Every 
one would begin to estimate his possessions, not by 
pounds sterling, but by sheep and oxen, as in the 
patriarchal times. 

Jlr. Attwood opines, that the multiplication of the 
circulating medium, and the consequent diminution 
of its value, do not merely diminish the pressure of 
taxes and debts, and other fixed charges, but give 
employment to labor, and that to an indefinite ex- 
tent. If we could work miracles, we woidd not be 
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niggardly of tJiem. Possessing the power of calling 
all the laborers of Great Britain into hidi wa^jfes and 
full einplo}Tiient by no more complicated a piece of 
machinery than an engraver's plate, a man \A'ould be 
much to blame if he failed for want of croin*; far 
enough. Mr. Attwood, accordingly, is for increasing 
the issues, until, with his paper loaves and fishes, he has 
fed the whole multitude, so that not a creature goes 
away hungry. Such a depreciation as would cause 
wheat to average ten shillings the bushel, he thinks, 
would suffice ; but if, on trial, any laborer should 
declare that he still had an appetite, Mr. Attwood 
proffers to serve uj) another dish, and then another, up 
to the desired point of satiety. If a population thus 
satisfactorily fed should, under such ample encourage- 
ment, double or treble in its numbers, all that would be 
necessary, in this gentleman's opinion, is to depreciate 
the currency so much the more. 

It is not that ]Mr. Attwood exactly thinks tliat a hun- 
gry i)c<)ple can be literally fed upon his bits of paper. 
His doctrine is, that paper-money is not capital, but 
brings capital into fuller employment. A large portion 
of the national capital, especially of that part wliich 
consists of buildings and machinery, is now, he affirms, 
lying idle, in default of a market for its productions; 
those various productions being, as he admits, the 
natural market for one another, but being unable to 
exchange for each other, for want of a more plentiful 
medium of exchange, just as wheels will not turn with 
a spare allowance of oil. It was suggested to him, by 
some member of the committee, that a small nominal 
amount of currency will suffice to exchange as many 
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commodities as a larger one, saving that it will do it 
at lower prices ; which, however, when eonmion to all 
commodities, are exactly as good to the sellers as high 
prices, except that these last may enable them to put 
off their creditors with a smaller real value. Mr. 
Attwood could not help admitting this ; but it failed to 
produce any impression upon him : he could not per- 
ceive that high prices are in themselves no benefit ; he 
could not get it out of his head that high prices occa- 
sion "increased consumption," "increased demand," 
and thereby give a stimulus to production. As if it 
were any increase of demand for bread to have two bits 
of p.iper to give for a loaf instead of one. As if being 
able to sell a pair of shoes for two rags instead of one, 
when each rag is only worth half as much, were any 
additional inducement to the production of shoes. 

Whenever we meet with any notion more than com- 
monly absurd, we expect to find that it is derived from 
what is miscalled "practical experience;" namely, from 
something which has been seen, heard, and misunder- 
stood. Such IS the case with Mr. Att wood's delusion. 
"What has im[)()sed upon him is, as usual, what he would 
term "a fact." If prices could be kept as high as in 
1825, all would be well ; for, in 1825, not one well- 
conducted laborer in Great Britain was unemployed. 
The fii'st liberty we shall take is that of disbelievinj; 
the "fact." In its very nature, it is one which neither 
^Ir. Attwood, nor any one, can personally know to be 
true ; and his means of accurate knowledge are proba- 
bly confined to the great manufacturing and exporting 
town which he personally inhabits. Thus nmch, how- 
ever, we gnmt, that the buildings and machinery he 
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epeaks of were not lying idle in 1825, but were in full 
operation : many of them, indeed, were erected during 
that frantic periud ; which is partly the cause of their 
lying idle now. But why was all the capitiil of the 
country in such unwonted activity in 1825 ? Because 
the whole mercantile public was in a state of insane 
delusion, in its very nature temporary. From the im- 
possibility of exactly adjusting the operations of the 
producer to the wants of the consumer, it always hap- 
pens that some articles are more or less in deficiency, 
and others in excess. To rectify these derangements, 
the healthy working of the social economy requires, 
that, in some channels, capital should be in full, while 
in others it should be in slack, employment. But, in 
1825, it was imagined that all articles, comj)ared witli 
the demand for them, were in a state of deficiency. 
An unusual extension of the spirit of speculation, 
accompanied rather than causeil by a great increase of 
paper-credit, had produced a rise of prices, which, not 
being supposed to be connected with a dcpi*eciation of 
the currency, each merchant or manufacturer considei'cd 
to arise from an increase of the effectual demand for his 
particular article, and fancieil there was a ready and 
permanent market for almost any quantity of that arti- 
cle which he could ])roduce. Mr. Attwood's error is 
that of supposing that a depreciation of the cuiTcncy 
really increases the demand for all articles, and conse- 
quently their production, because, under some ciivum- 
etances, it may create ii false opinion of an increase of 
demand ; which false opinion leads, as the reality would 
do, to an increase of production, followed, however, by 
a fatal revulsion as soon as the delusion ceases. Tho 
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revulsion in 1825 was not caused, as Mr. Attwood 
fancies, by a contraction of the currency: the only 
cause of the real ruin was the imaginary prosperity. 
The contraction of the currency was the consequence, 
not the cause, of the revulsion. So many merchants 
and bankers having failed in their speculations, so 
many, therefore, being unable to meet their engage- 
ments, their paper became worthless, and discredited all 
other paper. An issue of inconvertible bank-notes 
miffht have enabled these debtors to cheat their cred- 
itors : but it would not have opened a market for one 
more loaf of bread, or one more yard of cloth ; because 
what makes a demand for commodities is commodities, 
and not bits of paper. 

It is no slight additional motive to rejoice in our 
narrow escape from marching to parliamentary reform 
through a violent revolution, when we think of the 
influence which would iu that event have been exercised 
over Great Britain, for good or for ill, by men of 
whose opinions what precedes is a faithful picture. 

We have no dread of them at present, because, 
together with the disapprobation of all instructed per- 
sons, they have to encounter a strong popular prejudice 
against paper-money of every kind. The real misfor- 
tune would be, if tlicy should waive their currency 
juggle, and coalesce with the clearer-sighted and more 
numerous tribe of political swindlers who attack public 
and private debts directly and avowedly. 

But, even thus, we do not fear that they should suc- 
ceed. There are enough, of honest people in England 
to be too many for all the knaves ; and it is only for 
want of discussion that these schemes find any favorers 
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among sincere men. The mischief, and it is not inron- 
siderable, is, that such things should be talked of, or 
thought of; that the time and talents wliich ought to 
be employed in making good laws and redressing real 
wrongs should be taken up in coimselling or in avert- 
ing a national iniquity, to the injury of all good hopes, 
but most to the damage and discredit of the popular 
cause, which is almost undistin<:i:uishablv identified in 
tlie minds of many excellent but ill-informed and timid 
people with the supremacy of brute force over right, 
and a perpetually impending spoliation of every thing 
wliich one person has and another desires. 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRENCH ^ 

REVOLUTION* 



History is interesting under a twofold a-spect : it has a 
scientific interest, and a moral or biographic interest, — 
a scientific, inasmuch as it exhibits the general laws of 
the moral universe acting in circumstances of com- 
plexity, and enables us to trace the connection between 
great effects and their causes ; a moral or biographic 
interest, inasmuch as it displays the characters and lives 
of human beings, and calls upon us, according to their 
deservings or to their fortunes, for sympathy, admira- 
tion, or censure. 

Without entering at present, more than to the extent 
of a few words, into the scientific aspect of the history 
of the French Revolution, or stopping to define the 
place which we would assign to it as an event in uni- 
versal history, we need not fear to declare utterly 
unqualified for estimating the French Revolution any 
one who looks upon it as arising from causes peculiarly 
French, or otherwise than as one turbulent passage in 
a progressive transformation embracing the whole hu- 
man race. All political revolutions not effected by 
foreign conquest originate in moral revolutions. The 

* From A nvlw «# a« ittat tvo volnroM of Alison's History of Cu- 

1 
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subversion of established institutions is merely one 
consequence of the previous subversion of established 
opinions. The political revolutions of the last three 
centuries were but a few outward manifestations of a 
moral revolution, which dates from the great breaking- 
loose of the human faculties commonlv described as the 
''revival of letters," and of which the main instrument 
and agent was the invention of printing. How much 
of the course of that moral revolution vet remains to 
be nm, or liow many political revoluti(ms it will yet 
generate before it be exhausted, no one can foretell. 
But it must be the shallowest view of the French Revo- 
lution which can now consider it iis any thing but a 
mere incident in a great change in man himself, — in 
his beliefs, in his principles of ccmduct, and therefore 
in the outward arrangements of society ; a change so 
far from being completed, that it is not yet clear, even 
to the more advanced si)irit«, to what ultimate goal it is 
tending. 

Now, if this view be just (which we must be content 
for the f)resent to assume), surely for an English histo- 
rian, writing at this particular time ccmcerning the 
French Revolution, there was something pressing for 
consideration, of greater interest and importance than 
the degree of praise or blame due to the few individuals, 
who, with more or less consciousness of what they were 
about, happened to be personally implicated in that 
strife of the elements. 

But also, if, feeling his incapacity for treating history 
from the scientific point of view, an author thinks fit to 
confine himself to the moral aspect, surely some less 
commonplace moral result, some more valuable and 
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more striking practical lesson, might admit of being 
drawn from this extraordinary passage of history, than 
merely this, that men should beware how they begin a 
political convulsion, because they never can tell how or 
when it will end ; which happens to be the one solitary 
general inference, the entire aggi*egate of the practical 
wisdom, deduced therefrom in Mr. Alison's book. 

Of such stuff are ordinary people's moralities com- 
posed, lie good, be wise, always do right, take heed 
what you do ; for you know not what may come of it. 
Does Mr. Alis(m, or any one, really believe that any 
human thing, from the fall of man to the last bank- 
ruptcy, ever went \vrong for want of such maxims as 
these ? 

A political convulsion is a fearful thing : granted. 
Nobody can be assured beforehand what course it will 
take : we grant that too. What then ? Xo one ought 
ever to do any thing which has any tendency to bring 
on a convulsion : is that the principle ? But there 
never was an attempt made to reform any abuse in 
Churcrh or State, never anv denunciation utten^d, or 
mention made of any political or social evil, which had 
not some such tendency. Whatever excites dissatis- 
faction with any one of the arrangements of society 
brings the danger of a forcible subversion of the entire 
fabric so nmch the nearer. Does it follow that there 
ou«^ht to l)e no censure of anv tiling which exists? Or 
is this abstinence, peradventure, to be observ^nl cuily 
when the dan<rer is considerable? But that is when- 
ever the evil complained of is considerable ; because, 
the greater the evil, the stronger is the desire excited to 
hv freed from it, and because th(» greatest evils are 
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always those which it is most tlifficiilt to get rid of by 
ordinary means. It woukl follow, then, that mankind 
are at liberty to throw off small evils, but not great 
ones ; that the most deeply seated and fatal diseases of 
the social system are those which ought to be left for 
ever without remedy. 

i\Ien are not to make it the sole object of their politi- 
cal lives to avoid a revoluticm, no more than of their 
natural lives to avoid death. They are to take reason- 
able care to Jivert both those contingencies when there 
is a present danger, but not to forbear the pursuit of 
any worthy object for fear of a mere possibility. 

Unquestionably it is possible to do mischief by striv- 
ing for a larger measure of politicid refonn than the 
national mind is ripe for ; and so forcing on prematurely 
a struggle between elements, which, by a more gradual 
progress, might have been brought to harmonize. And 
every honest and considerate person, before he engages 
in the career of a political reformer, will inquire 
whether the moral state and intellectual culture of the 
people are such as to render any great improvement in 
the management of public affairs possible. But he will 
inquire, too, whether the people are likely ever to be 
made better, morally or intellectually, without a pre- 
vious change in the government. If not, it may still be 
his duty to strive for such a change, at whatever risk. 

What decision a perfectly wuse man, at the opening 
of the Fremih Kevolution, would have come to upon 
these several points, he who knows most will be most 
slow to pronounce. By the revolution, substantial 
good has been effected of immense value, at the cost of 
immediate evil of the most tremendous kind. But it is 
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impossible, with all the light which has been, or prob- 
ably ever will be, obtained on the subject, to do more 
than conjecture whether France could have purchased 
improvement cheaper ; whether any course which could 
have averted the revolution would not have done so 
by arresting all improvement, and barbarizing down the 
people of France into the condition of llussian boors. 

A revolution, which is so ugly a thing, certainly 
cannot be a very formidable thing, if all is true that 
con8er>'ative >ivTiters say of it ; for, according to them, 
it has always depended upon the will of some small 
number of persons whether there should be a revolu- 
tion or not. They invariably begin by assuming, that 
great and decisive immediate improvements, with a cer- 
tainty of subsequent and rapid progress, and the ulti- 
mate attainment of all practicable good, may be had 
by peaceable means at the option of the leading reform- 
ers ; and that to this they voluntarily prefer civil war 
and massacre, for the sake of marching somewhat more 
directly and rapidly towards their ultimate ends. Hav- 
ing thus made out a revolution to be so mere a baga- 
telle, that, except by the extreme of knavery or folly, 
it may always be kept at a distance, there is little 
difficulty in proving all revolutionary leaders knaves or 
fools. But, unhappily, theirs is no such enviable posi- 
tion : a far other alternative is commonly offered to 
them. We will hazanl the assertion, that there has 
scarcely ever yet happened a political convulsion, origi- 
nating in the desire of reform, where the clioice did 
not, in the full persuasion of every person concerncHl, 
lie between fill and nothing; where the actors in the 
revolution had not thoroughly made up tlieir minds, 
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that, without a revolution, the enemies of all reform 
would have the entire ascendency ; and that not only 
there would be no present improvement, but the door 
would, for the future, be shut against every endeavor 
towards it. 

Un(piestionably, such was the conviction of those 
who took part in the French Revolution during its 
earlier stages. They did not choose the way of blood 
and violence in preference to the way of peace and dis- 
cussion. Theirs was the cause of law and order. The 
States -General at Versailles were a body legally as- 
sembled, legally and constitutionally sovereign of the 
country, and had every right, which law and opinion 
could bestow upon them, to do all that they did. But, 
as soon as they did any thing disagreeable to the king's 
courtiers (at that time they had not even begun to make 
any alterati<ms in the fundamental institutions of the 
country), the king and ' his advisers took steps for 
appealing to the bayonet. Then, and not till then, the 
adverse force of an armed people stood forth in defence 
of the highest constituted authority, — the legislature 
of their country, — menaced with illegal violence. The 
Bastille fell ; the popular party became the stronger ; 
and success, which so often is said to be a justification, 
has here proved the reverse : men who would have been 
ranked with Hampden and Sidney, if they had quietly 
waited to have their throats cut, passed for odious mon- 
sters because they have been victorious. 

We have not now time nor space to discuss the quan- 
tum of the guilt which attaches, not to the authors of 
the revolution, but to the various subsequent revolution- 
ary governments, for the crimes of the revolution. 
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Much was done which could not have been done except 
by bad men. But whoever examines faithfully and 
diligently the records of those times, whoever can con- 
ceive the circumstances and look into the minds even 
of the men wlio planned and perpetrated those enormi- 
ties, will be the more fully convinced, the more he con- 
siders the facts, that all which was done had one sole 
object. That object was, according to the phraseology 
of the time, to save the revolution ; to save it, no mat- 
ter by what means ; to defend it against its irreconcila- 
ble enemies, within and without ; to prevent the undoing 
of the whole work, the restoration of iJl which had 
been demolished, and the extermination of all who had 
been active in demolishing ; to keep down the royalists, 
and drive back the foreign invaders ; as the means to 
these ends, to erect all France into a camp, subject the 
whole Frencli j>eople to the obligations and the arbitrary 
discipline of a besieged city ; and to inflict death, or 
suffer it, with equal readiness, — death or any other evil, 
— for the sake of succeeding in the object. 

But nothing of all tliis is dreamed of in Mr. Alison's 
philosophy : he knows not enough, either of his pro- 
fessed subject, or of the universal subject, the nature of 
man, to have got even thus far, to have made this first 
step towards understanding what the French Revolution 
was. In this he is without excuse ; for, had he been 
even moderately read in the French literature subsequent 
to the revolution, he would have found this view of the 
details of its history familiar to every writer and to 
every reader. 
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THOUGHTS ON POETRY AND ITS VARIETIES.* 



I. 

It haa often been asked, What is Poetry? And many 
and various arc the answers which have been returned. 
The vulgarest of all — one with which no person pos- 
sessed of the faculties to which poetry addresses itself 
can ever have been satisfied — is that which confounds 
poetry with metrical composition ; yet to this wretched 
mockery of a definition many have been led back by 
the failure of all their attempts to find any other that 
would distinguish what they have been accustomed to 
call poetry from much which they have known only 
under other names. 

That, however, the word ** poetry" imports some- 
thing quite peculiar in its nature ; something which 
may exist in what is called prose as well as in verse ; 
something which does not even require the instrument 
of words, but can speak through the other audible 
symbols called musical sounds, and even through the 
visible ones which are the language of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture, — all this, we believe, is and must 
be felt, though perhaps indistinctly, by all upon whom 
poetry in any of its shapes produces any impression 
beyond that of tickling the ear. The distinction be- 

* Monthly Repositofy, January and October, 1838. 
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tween poetry and what is not poetry, whether explained 
or m)t, it< felt to be fundamental ; and, where every one 
feels a difference, a difference there must be. All other 
appearances may be fallacious ; but the ai)pearance of a 
difll?rence is a real difference. Appearances too, like 
other things, must have a cause; and that which can 
cause any thing, even an ilhision, must be a reality. 
And hence, while a half-philosophy disdains the clas- 
sifications and distinctions indicated by popular lan- 
guage, philosophy carried to its highest point frames 
new ones, but rarely sets aside the old, content with 
ccrrcctiuij and re<:cularizin<j: them. It cuts fresh chan- 
nels for thought, but does not fill up such as it finds 
ready-made : it traces, on the contrary, more deeply, 
broadly, and distinctly, those into which the current 
has spontaneously flowed. 

Lt»t us then attempt, in the way of modest inquiry, 
not to coerce and confine Nature within the bounds of 
an arbitrarv definition, but rather to find the boundaries 
which she herself has set, and erect a barrier round 
them ; not calling mankind to account for having mis- 
applied the word " poetry," but attempting to clear up 
the con(;eption which they already attach to it, and to 
bring forward as a distiiKtt principle that which, as a 
vague feeling, has really guided them in their employ- 
ment of the term. 

The object of poetry is confessedly to a<*t ui>on the 
emotions ; — and therein is poetry sufficiently distin- 
j^uished from what Wordsworth aflrirms to be its loicical 
oi)p()site ; namely, not prose, but matter of fact, or 
science. The one addresses itself to the belief; the 
other, to the feelings. The one does its work by con- 
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vincing or persuading ; the other, by moving. The one 
acts by presenting a proposition to the understanding ; 
the other, by offering interesting objects of contempla- 
tion to the sensibilities. 

This, however, leaves us very far from a definition 
of poetry. This distinguishes it from one thing ; but 
we are bound to distinguish it frOm every thing. To 
bring thoughts or images before the mind, for the pur- 
pose of acting upon the emotions, does not l)elong to 
j)oetry alone. It is equally the province (for example) 
of the novelist : and yet the faculty of the poet and 
that of the novelist are as distinct as any other two 
faculties ; as the faculties of the novelist and of the 
orator, or of the poet and the meta{)hysician. The 
two characters may be united, as characters the most 
disparate may ; but they have no natural connection. 

Many of the greatest poems are in the form of ficti- 
tious narratives ; and, in almost all good serious fictions, 
there is true poetry. But there is a radical distinction 
between the interest felt in a story as such, and the 
interest excited by poetry ; for the one is derived from 
incident, the other from tlie representation of feeling. 
In one, the source of the emotion excited is the exhi- 
bition of a stjite or suites of human sensibility ; in the 
other, of a series of states of mere outwanl circum- 
stances. Xow, all minds are capable of being affected 
more or less by representations of the latter kind, and 
all, or almost all, by those of the former; yet the two 
sources of interest correspond to two distinct and (as 
resi)ects their greatest development) mutually exclusive 
characters of mind. 

At what age is the passion for a story, for almost 
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any kind of story, merely as a story, the most intense? 
In childhood. But that also is the age at which poet- 
ry, even of the simplest description, is least relished 
and least understood ; because the feelings with which 
it is especially conversant are yet undeveloped, and, not 
having been even in the slightest degree experienced, 
cannot be S3rmpathized with. In what stage of the 
progress of society, again, is story-telling most valued, 
and the storj'-teller in greatest request and honor? In 
a rude state like that of the Tartars and Arabs at this 
day, and of almost all nations in the earliest ages. But, 
in tliis state of society, there is little poetry except bal- 
lads, which are mostly narrative, — that is, essentially 
stories, — and derive their principal interest from the 
incidents. Considered as poetry, they are of the lowest 
and most elementary kind : the feelings depicted, or 
rather indicated, are the simplest our nature has ; such 
joys and griefs as the immediate pressure of some out- 
ward event excites in rude minds, which live wholly im- 
mersed in outward things, and have never, either from 
choice or a force they could not resist, turned them- 
selves to the contemplation of the world within. Pass- 
ing now from childhood, and from the childhood of 
society, to the grown-up men and women of this most 
grown-up and unchild-like age, the minds and hearts 
of greatest depth and elevation are commonly those 
which take greatest delight in poetry : the shallowest 
and emptiest, on the contrary, arc, at all events, not 
those least addict e<l to novcl-re«'uling. This accortls, 
too, with all analogous experience of human nature. 
The sort of persons whom not merely in books, but in 
their lives, we find perjictuidly engaged in hunting for 
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excitement from without, are inmriablj those who do 
not possess, either in the vigor of their intellectual 
powers or in the depth of their sensibilities, that which 
would enable them to find ample excitement nearer 
liome. The most idle and frivolous persons take a 
nnttira] delight in fictitious narrative : the excitement it 
affurds is of the kind which comes from without. Such 
persona are rarely lovers of poetiy, though they may 
fancy themselves so because they relish novels in verse. 
But poetry, which is the delineation of the deeper and 
more secret workings of human emotion, is interesting 
only to those to whom it recalls what they have felt, or 
whose imagination it stirs np to couceive what they 
could feel, or what they might have been able to feel, 
bad their outward circumstances been different. 

Poetry, when it is really such, is truth ; and fiction 
also, if it is good for any thing, is truth : but they are 
different truths. Tlie truth f>f poetry is to paint the 
human soul truly : the truth of fiction is to give a true 
picture of life. The two kinds of knowledge are differ- 
ent, and come by different ways, — come mostly to 
different persons. Great poets are often proverbially 
ignorant of life. What they know has come by obser- 
vation of themselves : they have found within them 
one highly delicate and sensitive specimen of human 
nature, on which the laws of emotion are written in 
large characters, such as can be read off without much 
study. Other knowledge of mankind, such as comes 
to men of the world by outward experience, is not in- 
dispensable to them as poets : but, to the novelist, such 
knowledge Is all in all ; he baa to describe outward 
things, not the inward man ; actions and events, not 
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feelings ; and it will not do for him to be numbered 
among those, who, as Madame Koland said of Brissot, 
know man, but not w^e7^. 

All this is no bar to the possibility of combining 
both elements, poetiy and narrative or incident, in the 
same work, and calling it either a novel or a poem ; 
but so mav re<l and white combine on the same human 
features or on tlie same canvas. There is one order of 
composition which requires tlie union of poetry and in- 
cident, each in its highest kind, — the dramatic. Even 
there, the two elements are perfectly distinguishable, and 
may exist of unequal quality and in the most various 
proportion. The incidents of a dramatic poem may be 
scanty and ineffective, though the delineation of pas- 
sion and character may be of the highest order, as in 
Goethe's admirable ^Torquato Tasso ; " or, again, the 
story as a mere story may be well got up for effect, as 
is the case with some of the most trashy productions 
of the Minerva i)ress : it may even l)e, what those are 
not, a coherent and probable series of events, though 
there l>e scarcely a feeling exhibited which is not repn> 
sented falsely, or in a manner absolutely commonplace 
The combination of the two excellences is what renders 
Shakespeare so genenilly acceptable, — each sort of 
readers finding in him what is suitable to their facidties. 
T») the many, he is great as a stor\--teller ; to the few, as 
a poet. 

In limiting p<K»try tr> the delineation of states of feel- 
inir, anil denvintr the name where nothini^ is delineate<l 
but out war J objects, we mav be thouirht to have done 
what we pn>mi sell to avt)id, — to have not found, but 
made, a definition in opj)osition to the usage of Ian- 
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goflge, since it is established by common consent that 
^ere is a poetry called descriptive. We deny the 
charge. Description is not poetry because there is 
descriptive poetry, no more than science is poetry be- 
cause there is such a thing as a didactic poem. But au 
object which admits of being described, or a truth 
which may fill a place in a scientific treatise, may also 
furnish an occasion for the generation of poetry, which 
we thereupon choose to call descriptive or didactic. 
The poetry is not in the object itself, nor in the scien- 
tific truth itself, but in the state of mind in which the 
one and the other may be contemplated. The mere 
delineation of the dimensions and colors of external 
objects is not poetry, no more than a geometricjJ 
ground-plan of St. Peter's or Westminster Abbey is 
painting. Descriptive poetry consists, no doubt, in 
description, but in description of things as they appear, 
not as they are ; and it paints them, not in their bare 
and natural lineaments, but seen through the medium 
and arrayed in the colors of the imagination set in 
action by the feelings. If a poet describes a lion, he 
does not describe him as a naturalist would, nor even as a 
traveller would, who was intent upon stating the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He de- 
scribes him by imagery, that is, by suggesting the most 
striking likenesses and contrasts which might occur to 
a mind contemplating a lion, in the state of awe, won- 
der, or terror, which the spectacle naturally excites, or 
is, on the occasion, supposed to excite. Now, this is 
describing the lion professedly, but the state of excite- 
ment of the spectator really. The lion may be described 
(alsely or with exaggeration, and the poetry be all Uie 
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better : but, if the human emotion be not painted with 
scrupulous truth, the poetry is bad poetry ; i.e., is not 
poetry at all, but a failure. 

Thus far, our progress towards a clear view of the 
essentials of poetry has brought us very close to the 
last two attempts at a definition of poetry which we 
happen to have seen in print, both of them by poet^, 
and men of genius. The one is by Ebenezer Elliott, 
the author of " Corn-law Rhymes," and other poems 
of still gi'cater merit. "Poetry," says he, "is impas- 
sioned truth." The other is by a writer in "Black- 
wood's Magazine," and comes, we think, still nearer 
the mark. lie defines poetry, " man's thoughts tinged 
l>y his feelings." There is in either definition a near ap- 
proximation to what we are in search of. Every truth 
which a human being can enunciate, every thought, 
even every outward impression, which can enter into 
his consciousness, may become j)oetry, when shown 
through any impassioned medium ; when invested with 
the coloring of joy, or grief, or pity, or affection, or 
admiration, or reverence, or awe, or even hatred or 
terror ; and, unless so colored, nothing, be it as interest- 
ing as it may, is poetry. But both these definitions 
fail to discriminate between po(;try and eloquence. 
Eloquence, as well as poetry, is impawsioned truth ; 
eloquence, as well as poetry, is thoughts colored by the 
feelings. Yet common apprehension and philosophic 
criticism alike recoiniize a distinction between the two : 
there is much that every one would call eloquence, 
which no one would think of classing as poetry. A 
question will sometimes arise, whether some particular 
author is a poet ; and those who maintain the negative 
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commonly allow, that, though not a poet, he is a highly 
elocjuent writer. The distinction between poetry and 
eloquence appears to us to be equally fundamental with 
the distinction between poetry and narrative, or between 
poetry and description, while it is still farther from 
having been satisfactorily cleared up than either of the 
others. 

Poetry and eloquence are both alike the expression 
or utterance of foelino: : but, if we may be excused the 
antithesis, we should say that eloquence is heard; po- 
etry is M'cvheard. Eloquence supposes an audience. 
The peculiarity of poetry appears to us to lie in the 
poet's utter unconsciousness of a listener. Poetry is 
feelinix confessin<j: itself to itself in moments of soli- 
tudc, and embodying itself in symbols which are the 
nearest possible representations of the feeling in the 
exact shape in which it exists in the poet's mind. 
Eloquence is feeling pouring itself out to other minds, 
courting their sympathy, or endeavoring to influence 
their belief, or move them to j)a8sion or to action. 

All poetry is of the nature of soliloquy. It may be 
said that poetry which is printed on hot-pressed paper, 
and sold at a bookseller's shop, is a soliloquy in full 
dress and on the stage. It is so ; but there is nothing 
absurd in the idea of such a mode of soliloquizing. 
What we have said to ourselves we may tell to others 
afterwards ; w^hat we have said or done in solitude we 
may voluntarily reproduce when we know that other 
eyes are upon us. But no trace of consciousness that 
any eyes are upon us must be \isible in the work itself. 
The actor knows that there is an audience present ; but, 
if he act as though he knew it, he acts ill. A poet 
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may write poetry, not only with the intention of print- 
ing it, but for the express purpose of being* paid for it. 
That it should be poetry, being written under such 
influences, is less probable, not, however, impossible ; 
but no otherwise possible than if he can succeed in 
excluding from liis work every vestige of such lookings- 
forth into the outward and e very-day world, and can 
express his emotions exactly as he has felt them in soli- 
tude, or as he is conscious that he should feel them, 
though they were to remain for ever unuttered, or (at 
the lowest) as he knows that others feel them in similar 
circumstances of solitude. But when he turns round, 
and addresses himself to another person ; when the act 
of utterance is not itself the end, but a means to ari 
end, — viz., by the feelings he himself expresses, to work 
upon the feelings, or upon the belief or the will of 
another ; when the expression of his emotions, or of his 
thoughts tinged by his emotions, is tinged also by that 
purpose, by that desire of making an impression upon 
another mind, — then it ceases to be poetry, and be- 
comes eloquence. 

Poetry, accordingly, is the natural fruit of solitude 
and meditation ; eloquence, of intercourse with the 
world. The persons who have most feeling of their 
own, if intellectual culture has given them a language 
in which to express it, have the highest fjiculty of poet- 
ry : those who best understand the feelings of others 
are the most eloquent. The persons and the nations 
who commonly excel in j)oetry are those whose charac- 
ter and tastes render them least dependent upon the 
applause or sympathy or concurrence of the world in 
general. Those to whom that applause, that sympathy. 
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that concurrence, are most necessary, generally excel 
most in eloquence. And hence, |)erhai)s, the French, , 
who fire the least poetical of all great and intellectual 
nations, are among the most eloquent ; the French 
also heing the most sociable, the vainest, and the least 
self-dependent. 

If the above be, as we believe, the true theory of the 
distinction commonly admitted between eloquence and 
poetry, or even though it be not so, yet if, as we can- 
not doubt, the distinction above stated be a real bond^ 
Jidc distinction, it will be found to hold, not merely iu 
the language of words, but in all other language, and 
to intersect the whole domain of art. 

Take, for example, music. We shall find in that art, 
80 peculiarly the expression of passion, two perfectly 
distinct styles, — one of which may be called the poet- 
ry, the other the oratory, of music. This difference, 
being seized, would j)ut an end to much musical secta- 
rianism. There has been much contention whether the 
music of the modern Italian school, that of Kossini 
and his successors, be impassioned or not. Without 
doubt, the j)a8sion it expresses is not the uuising, med- 
itntive tenderness or pathos or grief of Mozart or 
Beethoven ; yet it is passion, but garrulous passion, — 
the passion which pours itself into other ears, and 
therein the better calculated for dramatic effect, havinff 
a natural adaptation for dialogue. Mozart also is great 
in musical oratory ; but his most touching compositions 
are in the opposite style, — that of soliloquy. Who 
Ciin imagine "Dove sono" heard? We imagine it 
of-crheard. 

Purely pathetic music commonly partakes of solilo- 
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quy. The soul is absorbed in its distress ; and, though 
there may be bystanders, it is not thinking of them. 
When the mind is looking within, and not without, its 
state does not often or rapidly vary ; and hence the 
even, uninterrupted flow, approaching almost to mo- 
notony, wliich a good reader or a good singer will give 
to words or music of a pensive or melancholy cast. 
But grief, taking the form of a prayer or of a com- 
plaint, becomes oratorical : no longer low and even and 
subdued, it assumes a more emphatic rhytlim, a more 
rapidly returning accent ; instead of a few slow, equal 
notes, following one after another at regular intervals, 
it crowds note upon note, and often assumes a hurry 
and bustle like joy. Those who are familiar with some 
of the best of Rossini's serious compositions, such as 
the air "Tu che i miseri conforti/* in the opera of 
" Tancredi," or the duet " Ebben per mia memoria," in 
^ La Gazza Ladra," will at once understand and feel 
our meaning. Both are highly tragic and passionate : 
the passion of both is that of oratory, not poetry. The 
like may be said of that most moving invocation in 
Beethoven's "Fidelio," — 

" Komm, HofTnung, lass das Ictzto Stem 
Der Mude nicht erbleichen/' — 

in which Madame Schroder Devrient exhibited such 
consummate powers of pathetic expression. How dif- 
ferent from Winter's beautiful "Paga fui," the very soul 
of melancholy exhaling itself in solitude ! fuller of 
meaning, and therefore more profoundly poetical, than 
the words for which it was composed ; for it seems to 
express, not simple melancholy, but tlie melancholy of 
remorse. 
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If from vocal music we now pass to instrumental , 
we may have a specimen of musical oratory in any fine 
military symphony or march ; while the poetry of music 
seems to have attained its consummation in Beethoven's 
^ Overture to Egmont,'' so wonderful in its mixed ex- 
pression of grandeur and melancholy. 

In the arts which speak to the eye, the same distinc- 
tions will be found to hold, not only between poetry 
and oratory, but between poetry, oratory, narrative, and 
simple imitation or description. 

Pure description is exemplified in a mere portrait or 
a mere landscape, — productions of art, it is time, but 
of the mechanical rather than of the fine arts ; being 
works of simple imitation, not creation. We say, a 
mere portrait or a mere landscape ; because it is possible 
for a portrait or a landscape, without ceasing to be such, 
to be also a picture, like Turner's landscapes, and the 
great portraits by Titian or Vandyke. 

Whatever in painting or sculpture expresses human 
feeling, — or character, which is only a certain state of 
feeling grown habitual, — may be called, according to 
circumstances, the poetry or the eloquence of the 
painter's or the sculptor's art : the poetry, if the feel- 
ing declares itself by such signs as escape from us 
when we are unconscious of being seen ; the oratory, 
if the signs are those we use for the puq)Ose of volun- 
tary communication. 

The narrative style answers to what is called histori- 
cal painting, which it is the fashion among connoisseurs 
to treat as the climax of the pictorial art. That "it is 
the most difficult branch of the art, we do not doubt, 
because, in its perfection, it includes the perfection of 
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all tlie other branches ; as, in like manner, an epic 
poem, though, in so far as it is epic (i.e., narrative), it 
is not poetry at all, is yet esteemed the greatest effort 
of poetic genius, because there is no kind whatever of 
poetry which may not aj)propriately find a place in it. 
But an historical picture as such, that is, as the repre- 
sentation of an incident, must necessarily, as it seems 
to us, be poor and ineffective. , The narrative powers 
of painting are extremely limited. Scarcely any pic- 
ture, scarcely even any series of pictures, tells its own 
story without the aid of an interpreter. But it is the 
single figures, which, to us, are the great charm even of 
an historical picture. It is in these that the power 
of the art is really seen. In the attempt to narrate, 
visible and permanent signs are too far behind the fugi- 
tive audible ones, which follow so fast one after another ; 
while the faces and figures in a narrative picture, even 
though they be Titian's, stand still. Who would not 
prefer one " Virgin and Cliild " of Raphael to all the 
pictures which Rubens, with his fat, frouzy Dutch 
Venuscs, ever painted? — though Rubens, besides ex- 
celling almost every one in his mastery over the 
mechanical parts of his ait, often shows real genius in 
grouping his figures, the peculiar problem of historical 
painting. But then, Avho, except a mere student of 
drawing and coloring, ever cared to look twice at any 
of the figures themselves? The power of painting lies 
in poetry, of which Rubens had not the slightest 
tincture, — not in narrative, wherein he might have 
excelled. 

The single figures, however, in an historical picture, 
are rather the eloquence of painting than the poetry. 
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They mostly (unless they are quite out of place in the 
picture) express the feelings of one person as modified 
by the presence of others. Accordingly, the minds 
whose bent lends them rather to eloquence than to poet- 
ry rush to historical painting. The French painters, 
for instance, seldom attempt, because they could make 
nothing of, single heads, like those glorious ones of the 
Italian masters with which they might feed themselves 
day after dav in their own Louvre. Thev must all be 
historical ; and they are, almost to a man, attitudinizers. 
If we wished to give any young artist the most impres- 
sive warning our imagination could devise against that 
kind of vice in the pictorial which corresponds to rant 
in the histrionic art, we would advise him to walk once 
up and once down the gallery of the Luxembourg. 
Every figure in French painting or statuary seems to be 
showing itself off before spectators. They are not 
poetical, but in the worst style of corrupted elo- 
quence. 



n. 

^ Nascitur Poeta " is a maxim of classical antiquity, 
which has passed to these latter days with less question- 
ing than most of the doctrines of that earlv a<:re. When 
it originated, the human faculties were occupied, for- 
tunately for posterity, less in examining how the works 
of genius are created than in creating them ; and the 
adage probably had no higher source than the tendency 
common among mankind to consider Jill power which ia 
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not visibly the efFect of practice, all skill which is not 
capable of being reduced to mechanical rules, as the 
result of a peculiar gift. Yet this aphorism, bom in 
the infancy of psychology, will perhaps be found, now 
when that science is in its adolescence, to be as true as 
an epigram ever is ; that is, to contain some truth, — 
truth, however, which has been so compressed, and bent 
out of shape, in order to tie it up into so small a knot 
of only two words, that it requires an almost infinite 
amount of unrolling and laying straight before it will 
resume its just proportions. 

We are not now intending to remark upon the grosser 
misapplications of this ancient maxim, which have en- 
gendered so many races of poetasters. The days are 
gone by, when every raw youth, whose borrowed phan- 
tasies have set themselves to a borrowed tune, mistak- 
ing, as Coleridge says, an ardent desire of poetic 
reputation for poetic genius, while unable to disguise 
from himself that he had taken no means whereby he 
might become a poet, could fancy himself a born one. 
Those who would reap without sowing, and gain the 
victory without fighting the battle, are ambitious now 
of another sort of distinction, and arc bom novelists 
or public speakers, not poets ; and the wiser thinkers 
understand and acknowledge that poetic excellence is 
subject to the same necessary conditions with any other 
mental endowment, and that to no one of the spiritual 
benefactors of mankind is a higher or a more assiduous 
intellectual culture needful than to the poet. It is tme, 
he possesses this advantage over others who use the 
** instrument of words," — that, of the truths which he 
utters, a larger proportion are derived from personal 
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COD8ciousnc88, and a smaller from philosophic investiga- 
tion. But the power itself of tliscriminating between 
what really is consciousness and what is only a pro- 
cess of inference completed in a single instant, and the 
capacity of distinguishing whether that of wliich the 
mind is conscious be an eternal truth or but a dream, 
are among the last results of the most matured and 
perfect intellect. Not to mention that the poet, no 
more than any other person who writes, confines him- ^ 
self altogether to intuitive truths, nor has any means 
of communicjiting even these but by words, every one 
of which derives all its power of conveying a meaning j 
from a whole host of acquired notions and facts learnt ^ 
by study and experience. 

Nevertheless, it seems undeniable in point of fact, and 
consistent with the principles of a sound metaphysics, 
that there are poetic natures. There is a mental and 
physical constitution or temperament peculiarly fitted 
for poetry. This temperament will not of itself make a 
poet, no more than the soil will the fruit ; and as good 
fruit may be raised by culture from indifferent soils, so 
may good poetry from naturally unpoetical minds. But 
the poetry of one who is a poet by nature will be clearly 
and broadly distinguishable from the poetry of mere 
culture. It may not be truer; it may not be more 
useful ; but it will be different : fewer will appreciate it, 
even though many should affect to do so ; but in those 
few it will find a keener sympathy, and will yield them 
a deeper enjoyment. 

One may write genuine poetry, and not be a poet ; 
for whosoever writes out truly any human feeling, 
writes poetry. All persons, even the most unimagi- 
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native, in moments of strong emotion, speak poetry; 
and hence the drama is poetry, which else were always 
prose, except when a poet is one of the characters. 
What is poetry but the thoughts and words in which 
emotion spontaneously embodies itself? As there are 
few who are not, at least for some moments and in some 
situations, capable of some strong feeling, poetry is 
natural to most persons at some period of their lives ; 
and any one whose feelings are genuine, though but of 
the average strength, — if he be not diverted by uncon- 
genial thoughts or occupations from the indulgence of 
them, and if he actjuire by culture, as all persons may, 
the foeulty of deUneating them correctly, — has it in his 
power to be a poet, so far as a life passed in writing 
unquestionable poetry may be considered to confer that 
title. But ought it to do so? Yes, perhaps, in a col- 
lection of ** British poets." But "poet" is the name 
also of a variety of man, not solely of the author of a 
particular variety of book. Now, to have written whole 
volumes of real poetry is possible to admost all kinds of 
ehanicters, and implies no greater peculiarity of mental 
construction than to be the author of a history or a 
novel. 

Whom, then, shall we call poets? Those who are so 
constituted, that emotions are the links of association by 
which their ideas, botii sensuous and spiritual, are con- 
nivtinl together. This constitution In^longs (within 
ivrtain limits) ti> all in whom poetry is a pervading 
j)rinriple. In all others, poetry is something extraneous 
and superinduciHl ; something out of themselves, loreign 
to the habitual t*ourf«e of their everv-ilav lives and char- 
acters ; a worltl to which thev niav make owasional 
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Visits, but where they are sojourners, not dwellers, and 
which, when out of it, or even when in it, they think 
of, perad venture, but as a plian torn- world, — a place of 
iynes fatui and spectral illusions. Those only who 
have the peculiarity of association which we have men- 
tioned, and which is a natural though not an universal 
consequence of intense sensibility, instead of seeming 
not themselves when they are uttering poetry, scarcely 
seem themselves when uttering any tiling to which poetry 
is foreign. Whatever be the thing which they are con- 
templating, if it be capable of connecting itself with 
their emotions, the aspect under which it first and most 
naturally paints itself to them is it« poetic asjiect. The 
poet of culture sees his object in prose, and describes 
it in poetry : the {K)et of nature actually sees it in 
poetry. 

This point is perhaps worth some little illustration ; 
the rather as metaphysicians (the ultimate arbiters of all 
philosophical criticism), while they have busied them- 
selves for two thousand years, more or less, about the 
few universal laws of human nature, have strangely 
neglected the analysis of its diversities. Of these, f^ 
none lie deeper or reach further than the varieties which 
difference of nature and of education makes in what 
may be termed the habitual bond of association. In a ^ 
mind entirely uncultivated, which is also without any 
strong feelings, objects whether of sense or of intellect 
arrange themselves in the mere casual order in which 
they have been seen, heard, or otherwise perceived. 
Persons of this sort may be said to think chrono- 
logically. If they remember a fact, it is by reason of 
a fortuitous coincidence with some trifling incident or 
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circumstance which took place at the very thne. If 
they have a story to tell, or testimony to deliver in a 
witness-i>ox, their narrative must follow the exact order 
in which the events took place : dodge them, and the 
thread of association is broken ; they cannot go on. 
Their associations, to use the language of philosophers, 
are chiefly of the successive, not the synchronous kind ; 
and, whether successive or synchronous, are mostly 
casual. 

To the man of science, again, or of business, objects 
grou]) themselves according to the artificial classifications 
which the undcr.standing has voluntarily made for the 
convenience of thought or of practice. But, where any 
of the impressions are vivid and intense, the associations 
into which these enter are the ruling ones ; it being a 
well-known law of association, that, tlie stronger a feeling 
is, the more quickly and strongly it associates itself with 
any other object or feeling. Where, therefore, nature 
lias given strong feelings, and education has not created 
factitious tendencies stronger than the natural ones, the 
prevailing associations will be those which connect 
objects and ideas with emotions, and with each other 
through the intervention of emotions. Thoughts and 
images will be linked together according to the similarity 
of tiie feelings which cling to them. A thought will 
intrcxhure a thought by first introducing a feeling whicli 
is allied with it. At the centre of each group of 
thoughts or images will be found a feeling ; and the 
thoughts or images will be there, only because the feel- 
ing was there. The combinations which the mind puts 
together, the pictures which it paints, the wholes which 
Imagination constructs out of the materials supplied by 
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Fancy, will be indebted to some dominant feelinfjy not, 
as in other natures, to a dominant thought^ for their 
unity and consistency of character, — for what distin- 
guishes them from incoherences. 

The difference, then, between the poetry of a poet, 
and the poetry of a cultivated but not naturally poetic 
mind, is, that in the latter, with however bright a halo 
of feeling the thought may be surrounded and glorified, 
the thought itself is always the conspicuous object ; 
while the j)oetry of a poet is Feeling itself, employing 
Thought only as the medium of its expression. In the" 
one, feeling waits upon thought ; in the other, thought 
upon feeling. The one writer hsis a distinct aim, com- 
mon to him with any other didactic author : he desires 
to convey the thought, and he conveys it clothed in the 
feelings which it excites in himself, or which he deems 
most appropriate to it. The other merely pours forth 
the overflowino: of his feelin<js ; and all the thouorhts 
which those feelings suggest are floated promiscuously 
alonff the stream. 

It may assist in rendering our meaning intelligible 
if we illustrate it by a i)arallel between the two English 
authors of our own day who have protluced the greatest 
quantity of true and enduring poetry, — AVordsworth 
and Shelley. Apter instances could not be wished for : 
the one might be cited as the type, the exemplar, of 
what the poetry of culture may accx)mplish ; the other, 
as perhaps the most striking example ever known of 
the poetic temperament. How different, acconlingly, 
IS the poetry of these two great wTiters ! In Words- 
worth, the poetry is almost always the mere setting of 
a thought. The thought may be more valuable than 
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the 8ettin<i, or it luny Iw le*ifl valuable ; but tlioir can M 
no qiicstiim ob to wlik-li waa first in Itia mind. ^\'hat be 
La tniprcEee<l witli, ami what he k aaxioua to itii[>ree6, is 
eoinc propiisitiim more or less ilistinctly conceived ; 
eume truth, or sonwtliing wliicli ht- diicras siuih. S^ 
lets the thought i]w<;ll in liis uiind, till it cxi'ttcs, us t» 
the natiire of thought, otlier thoughts, and nlso ew^ 
feelings as the measure of liis scn^ihility h adequate to 
su|iply. Among these thoughts nnd fe»'linf^8, had be 
chosen a Oifliirent walk of authorship (and there are 
many in wluch he might equally have excelled), ha i 
would proliahly have miide a ditlerent M^lcetion ul'mediib . 
for enfon-ing the parent thought : his hiibits, hovrCT^, 
being tIior>c of poctio composition, he seltvls in prefer- 
ence the siningest fwlings, nnd the tliouglitsi with wllich 
most of fueling is naturally or )ml]iCUHlly connected. 
Ilia poetry, thei-efore, may l»e dcfineil to be his thoughts, 
colored by, and impressing themselves by means trf",, 
emotions. Such poetiy, AV'ordsworth has (Kx^upied a 
long life in producing ; and well and wtr^dy baa lie ao 
done. CViticiainB, no dunht, inny }ie mnde occasionally ■ 
both upon the tlioughte tbeniaclvcs, and npon the skill j 
be bus deinonstrnted in the choice of bis inetlia ; for « 
afiair of skill and study, in the most rigorous sense, it | 
ffviclcntly was. But he has not liibond in vain: hO| 
has exercised, and continues to cxennse, a ))owGrfuI, 
and mostly a highly liencficiid intluenee owr the formib- ■ 
lion and gnjwth of not a few of the most cidiivateil and " 
vilKurous of the youthful minds of our tinns o\ er whoea ■ 
head* jHMitry of the opposite description wouhl liavo' 
flown, for want of an ori;fi»;il orgaiiiz:uiiin. phvsit-ol or- 
mcnlid, in sympathy with it. 
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Od the other hand, Wordsworth's poetry is never 
bc^undmg, never ebullient ; has little even of the appear- 
ance of spontaneousness : the well is never so full that 
it overflows. There is an air of calm dcliberateness 
about all he writes, which is not characteristic of the 
poetic temperament. His poetry seems one thing ; him- 
self, another. lie seems to be poetical because he wills 
to be so, not because he cannot help it. Did he will to 
dismiss poetry, he need never again, it might almost 
seem, have a poetical thought. He never seems ^>o«- 
sessed by any feeling : no emotion seems ever so strong 
as to have entire sway, for the time being, over tlie cur- 
rent of his thoughts. He never, even for the space of 
a few stanzas, api)ears entirely given up to exultation, 
or grief, or pity, or love, or admiration, or devotion, or 
even animal spirits. He now and then, though seldom, 
attempts to write as if he were ; and never, we think, 
without leaving an impression of poverty : as the brook, 
which, on nearly level ground, quite fills its banks, 
appears but a thread when running rapidly down a pre- 
cipitous declivity. He has feeling enough to form a 
decent, graceful, even beautiful, decoration to a thought 
which is in itself interesting and moving ; but not so 
much as suflices to stir up the soul by mere sympathy 
with itself in its simplest manifestation, nor enough to 
summon up that array of *' thoughts of power," which, 
in a richly stored mind, always attends the call of really 
intense feeling. It is for this reason, doubtless, that 
the genius of Wordsworth is essentially unlyrical. 
Lyric poetry, as it was the earliest kind, is also, if 
the view we are now taking of poetry be correct, more 
eminently and peculiarly poetry than any other : it b 
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thf; l*-'*'*^y ni -r n:U-;nI :=• a rtilly px*rio Tompenituent, 
nri'I It;.*: '-iiti'-r -t V-:r:jr .*::i'^e5 stall v iiuitatLtl hv one 

>i.»;l*v is x:.r vorv rovor-e •»!' all ilii-s. AVliere 

\Vor'l-\\«irtii }< -Xi->i\^, ii'- is 'ivoiik : when." Wonlsworth 

i- \vf' jk. ho i- -rronz. Ciiltiiro. tli:\t riilt-Tre hv whicli 

W'lr'l-woftli i::i- rct.rel rr >n\ !::> own inwanl nature the 

ri<Ij('t h:r\i-i (ve-r Ir^i^^lit t *vl\\ hv a s.»il of ?o little 

ih-|»tii. i." j»r< li-rly wh:U wiu* wantin^jT t:> Shrlley ; or 

let II:- ntihcr >:iy. hi- h:al not, at the periiKl of his de- 

plor.iMv c'irlv ^hatl). r uht*«l Miffiriontlv far in that 
J • • • 

intcllc'-turtl ]iro_rres>i')ii uf which ho was capahle, and 
whi'h, if it has dnno s.> nnu^h W'V LTivatlv inferior na- 
tuns, nii_;iit liave made of him tlie most |H*Hect, as he 
wa< alre.tdy the mo>t i::ii'ted, of our poets. For hini, 
voluntary uirntal discipline had d uie little: the ^^vid- 
ness of his emotions and of his sensatior.s had done all. 
He s(]d<»m follows up an idea: it starts into life, sum- 
mons from the fairv-land of his inexhaustiMe fancv 
Home three or four hold imaires, then vanishes, and 
Htraiirht he i> oil' on the wiui^s of sonn* casual associa- 
tion into ijuite another sphere. He had sean^ely yet 
accpiiriMl the consei uti\eness of thouirht necessary for a 
lonir po<'m. His m:>re auihitious comj>ositions too often 
rcM-mMc the >cattered fra.rments of a mirror, — colors 
hrilliant a< life, siuirle ini:iL:es without end, hut no pic- 
ture. It is oidy wlicn uiid<r tlie overrulinir influence of 
-• me oui- "-trite of fe;*iiTiuf. either actuallv ex|uM*ienee<l, 
.,:• >umm.»n'x 1 up in tlie \i\idne>s of' realitv hv a fervid 
i.:i.ii;inati«n. that he write> a^ a irreat poet : unitv of feel- 
Jul: Ihuult to him the harmonizinir prinei|>le whii'h a cen- 
tnil idea is to minds of another class, and supplying the 
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conercncy and confisfoncy wlikli would else luive been 
wanting. Thua it is in mnny ot'Iiis smnller, and ei<pe- 
cially Ilia lyriciil poeius. Tliey arc obvioiialy written to 
e:itin)e, perliapa to relieve, n state of feeliiif^, or of con- 
ception of feeling, almost oppressive from its vividness. 
Ttie thoiiglita and imagery arc suggested bv tlie feeling, 
and arc sucli as it finds iinsoiiglit. The stiitc of feel- 
ing ni.iy 1)C either of sonl or of sense, or oftencr (might 
wc not any invariably ?) of both ; for the poetic tem- 
perament is iisimlly, ]>crlMips ahvays, nuionipanicd by 
exquisite scnM>s. Tiie csriting cause may be either an 
object or an idea. Itut whatever of sensation enters 
into the feeling must not Ix; local, or consciously organ- 
ic : it is a condition of the whole frame, not of a part 
only. Like the state of sensation pnjdiiced by n fine 
climate, or in<lced like all strongly pleasurable or painful ■ 
sensations in an impassioned nature, it pervades the 
entire nervous system. States of feeling, whether sen- 
suous or spiritual, which thus possess the whole being, 
are the fountains of that which we have Cidled the 
poetry of poets, and which is little else than a jiouring- 
forth of the thoughts and images that )>ass across the 
mind while aouic permanent state of feeling is occupy- 
ing it. 

To the same original fineness of organization, .Shel- 
ley was doubtless indel)t(H^I for another of his rarest 
gifts, — that exuberance of imagery, which, when unre- 
pressed, as in many of his (loeins it is, amounts to a 
fault. The susceptibil'ty of his nervous system, which 
made his emotions intense, made also the impressions 
of his external senses d^'ep and dear ; and agrc<'ably to 
the law of association, by which, as alrendy remarked, 
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materials, which the poet shares in common with other 
people. What constitutes the poet is not the imagery, 
nor the thoughts, nor even the feelings, but the law 
according to which they are called up. He is a poet, 
not because he has ideas of any particular kind, but 
because the succession of his* ideas is subordinate to the 
course of his emotions. 

Many who have never acknowledged this in tlieory 
bear testimony to it in their particular judgments. In 
listening to an oration, or reading a written discourse, 
not professedly poetical, when do we begin to feel that 
the spcjiker or author is putting off the character of the 
orator or the prose-writer, and is passing into the poet ? 
Not when he begins to show strong feeling ; then we 
merely say, he is in earnest ; he feels what he says : 
still less when he expresses himself in imagery ; tlien, 
unless illustration be manifestly his sole object, we are 
apt to say, this is affectation. It is when the feelmg 
(instead of passing away, or, if it continue, letting the 
train of thoughts run on exactly as tliey would have 
done if there were no influence at work but the mere 
intellect) becomes itself the originator of another train 
of association, which expels, or blends with, the former ; 
when (for example) either his words, or the mode of 
their arrangement, are such as we spontaneously use 
only when in a state of excitement, proving that the 
mind is at least as much occupied ))y a passive state oi* 
its own feelings as by the desire of attaining the pre- 
meditated end which the discourse has in view.* 

* And this, we may remark by llio wny, sooins to point to the true 
th^'ory of jMU'tir dirtion, and to snjr;jcst the tnn- answiT to as niucli as is 
erroneous of Wordsworth'H celebrated doctrine on that subject. For, on the 
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Our judgments of authors who lay actual claim to 
the title of poets follow the same principle. When- 
ever, after a writer's meaning is fully understood, it is 
still matter of reasoning and discussion whether he is a 
p<x}t or not, he will be found to be wanting in the 
characteristic peculiarity of association so often adverted 
to. When, on the contrary, after reading or hearing 
one or two pasi*ages, we instinctively and without hesita- 
tion cry out, " This is a poet ! " the probability is that the 
passages ai'e strongly marked with this peculiar quality. 
And we may add, that, in such case, a critic, who, not 
having sufficient feeling to respond to the poetry, is also 
without sufficient philosophy to understand it though 
he feel it not, will be apt to pronounce, not "This is 
prose,'' but " This is exaggeration,'' " This is mysticism," 
or " This is nonsense." 

Although a philosopher cannot, by culture, make 
himself, in the peculiar sense in which we now use the 
term, a poet, — unless at least he have that peculiarity 
of nature which would probably have made poetry his 
earliest pursuit, — a poet may always, by culture, make 
himself a philosopher. The poetic laws of association 
are by no means incompatible with the more ordinary 
laws ; are by no means such as must have their course, 
even though a deliberate purpose require their suspen- 
sion. If the peculiarities of the poetic temj>erament 

one hnnd, nil lan^ia^e which is the natural expression of feeling is really 
poetical, and will be felt as such, apart from conventional associations; but, 
on the other, whenever intellectual culture has attonled a choice between 
several mo<les of exprrssin;^ the same emotion, the stronger the feeling is, 
the more naturally and certainly will it prelVr the languaj^e which is most 
peculiarly appropriated to itself, and kept sacred from the contact of more 
Yulgar objects of contemplation. 
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were uncontrollable in any poet, they might be suppose^l 
80 in Shelley ; yet how powerfully, in the " Cenci," does 
he coerce and restrain all the chanicteristic qualities of 
his genius ! what severe simplicity, in place of his usual 
barbaric splendor 1 how rigidly does he keep the feel- 
ings and the imagery in subordination to the thought ! 

The investigaticm of nature requires no habits or 
qualities of mind but such as may always be acquired 
by industry and mental activity. Because, at one time, 
the mind may be so given up to a state of feeling, that 
the succession of its ideas is determined by the present 
enjoyment or suffering which pervades it, this is no 
reason but that in the c«ilm retirement of studv, when 
under no peculiar excitement either of the outward or 
of the inwanl sense, it may form any combinations, 
or pursue any trains of ideas, which are most conducive 
to the purposes of philosophic inquiry ; and may, while 
in that state, form deliberate c(mvictions, from which no 
excitement will afterwards make it swerve. Might we 
not go even further than this ? We shall not pause to 
ask whether it be not a misunderstanding of the nature 
of passionjite feeling to imagine that it is inconsistent 
with cahnness ; whether they who so deem of it do not 
mistake passion, in the militant or antagonistic state, 
for the type of passion universally, — do not confimnd 
passitm struggling towards an outward object, with \i^^'' 
won brooding over itself. But, without entering into 
this deeper investigation, that capacity of strong fool- 
ing which is supposcnl necessarily to disturb tlio judg- 
ment is also the material out of which all mftttrcs are 
made, — the motives, consoquontly, which load human 
beings to the pursuit of truth. Tlie greater the indi- 
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viduars capability of happiness and of niir«eiT, the 
stronorer interest has that individual in arrivinfj a^ 
truth ; and, when once that hiterest is felt, an impas- 
sioned nature is sure to pursue this, as to pursue any 
other object, with greater ardor : for energy of charac- 
ter is commonly the offspring of strong feeling. If, 
therefore, the most impassioned natures do not ripen 
into the most powerful intellects, it is always from 
defect of culture, or something wrong in the circum- 
stances by which the being has originally or succes- 
sively been surrounded. Undoubtedly, strong feelings 
require a strong intellect to carry them, as more sail 
requires more ballast; and when, from neglect or bad 
education, that strength is wanting, no wonder if the 
grandest and swiftest vessels make the most utter 
wreck. 

Where, as in some of our older poets, a poetic 
nature hjis been united with logical and scientific cul- 
ture, the peculiarity of association arising from the 
finer nature so perpetually alternates with the associa- 
tions .attainable bv commoner natures trained to hiijh 
perfection, that its own particular law is not so con- 
spicuously characteristic of the result produced, as in a 
poet like Shelley, to whom systematic intellectual cul- 
ture, in a measure proportioned to the intensity of his 
own nature, has been wanting. Whether the supe- 
rjority will naturally be on the side of the philosopher- 
]»oet, or of the mere [>oet ; whether the writings of the 
one ought, as a whole, to be truer, and their influence 
more beneficent, than those of the other, — is too obvious 
in principle to need statement : it would be absurd to 
doubt whether two endowments are better than one ; 
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whether truth is more certainly arrived at by two pro- 
cesses, verifying and correcting each other, than by one 
alone. Unfortunately, in practice, the matter is not 
quite so simple : there the question often is, Which is 
least prejudicial to the intellect, — uncultivation or mal- 
cultivation ? For, as long as education consists chiefly 
of the mere inculcation of traditional opinions, many of 
which, from the mere fact that the human intellect 
has not yet reached perfection, nuist necessarily be 
false ; so long as even those who are l)cst taught are 
nither taught to know the thoughts of others than to 
think, — it is not always clear that the poet of acquired 
ideas has the advauta<i:c over him whose feelin*^ has 
been his sole teaclier. For the depth and durability 
of wrong as well as of right impressions is propor- 
tiimal to the fineness of the material ; and thev who 
have the greatest capacity of natural feeling are gene- 
rally those whose artificial feelings are the strongest. 
Hence, doubtless, among other reasons, it is, that, in 
an age of revolutions in opinion, the cotcmporary poets, 
those at least who deserve the name, those who have 
anv individualitv of character, if thev are not before 
their age, are almost sure to be behind it ; an observa- 
ticm curiously verifi(Hl all over Europe in the present 
century. Nor h;t it Ixi thought disparaging. However 
urgent may be the necessity for a l)rcMking-ui) of old 
modes of belief, the most strong-minded and discenung, 
next to those who head the movement, are generally 
those who bring up the rear of it. 



PROF. SEDGWICK'S DISCOURSE ON THE STUDIES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.* 



If we were asked for what end, above all others, en- 
dowed universities exist, or ought to exist, we should 
answer, **To keep alive philosophy." This, too, is the 
ground on which, of late years, our own national 

_ 9 

endowments have chiefly been defended. To educate 
common minds for the common business of life, a pub- 
lic provision may be useful, but is not indispensable ; 
nor are there wanting arguments, not conclusive, yet of 
considerable strength, to show that it is undesirable. 
Whatever individual competition docs at all, it com- 
monly does best. All things in wliich the public are 
adequate judges of excellence are best supplied where 
the stimulus of individual interest is the most active ; 
and that is where pay is in proportion to exertion : not 
where pay is made sure in the first instance, and the 
only security for exertion is the superintendence of gov- 
ernment ; far less where, as in the English universities, 
even that security has been successfully excluded. But 
there is an education of whicli it cannot be pretended 
that the public are competent judges, — the education by 
which great minds are formed. To rear up minds w^th 
aspirations and faculties abov€ the herd, capable of 

♦ London Review, April, 1^35. 
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leading on their eoiintrymen to gi'eiiter aehievcinents in 
virtue, intelli^enee, and .social well-being, — to do this, 
and likewise so to educate the leisured classes of the 
conununity generally, that they may participate as far as 
possible in the qualities of these supenor spirits, and be 
prepared to appreciate them and follow in their steps, — 
these arc pur[)oses requiring institutions of education 
placed above dependence on tlie immediate pleasure of 
that very nuihitude wliom thev are desi'_rned to elevate. 
These are the cn<ls for which endowinl universities are 
desirable ; thev are tliose which all endowed universities 
profess to aim at : and great is their <Usgrace, if, having 
undertaken this task, and claiming credit for fulfilling it, 
they leave it unfulfilhHl. 

In what manner are these purposes — the greatest 
which any human institution can j>ro[)ose to itself; pur- 
poses whicli the English universities nmst be fit for, 
or they are fit for nothing — performed by those univer- 
sities ? CirriDiisplce, 

In the intellectual pursuits which form great minds, 
this (country was formerly pre-eminent. England onco 
stood at the head of European phili)sophy. Where 
stands she now? Consult the general oi)inion of Eu- 
rope. The celebrity of England, in the prc^sent day, 
rests up(m her docks, her canals, her railroads. In in- 
tellect she is distinguished only for a kind of sober good 
sense, free from extravagance, but also void of lofty 
aspirations ; and for doing all those things which are 
best done where man most resembles a machine, with 
the precision of a machine. Valuable qualities doubt- 
less, but not pr(»cisely those by which mankind raise 
themselves to the perfection of their nature, or achieve 
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greater and greater conquests over tlie di^ticulties which 
encumber their social arranircmcnts. Ask any refle(*t- 
ing j)erson in France or Germany his opinion of* Eng- 
land : whatever niav be his own tenets ; however 
friendly his disposition to us ; whatever his admiration 
of our institutions, and of some parts of our national 
character ; however alive to the faults and errors of his 
own countrymen, — tlie feature wliich alwavs strikes him 
in the English mind is the .absence of enlarged and com- 
manding views. Every question he finds discussed and 
decided on its own basis, however narrow, without any 
light thrown upon it from principles more extensive than 
itself; and no question discussed at all, unless Parlia- 
ment or some constituted authoritv is to be moAcd 
to-morrow or the day after to put it to the vote. In- 
stead of the ardor of research, the eairerness for lar;rc 
and comprehensive inquiry, of the educated i)art of the 
French and German youth, what find we? Out of the 
narrow bounds of mathematical and physical science, 
not a vestige of a reading and thinking public engaged 
in the investigation of truth a.s^ truth, in the prosecution 
of thouijht for the sake of thouirht. Amonij: few, ex- 
cept sectJirian religionists, — and what they are we all 
know, — is there any interest in the great proi>lcm of 
man's natiu'e and life : amon<x still fewer is there any 
curiosity respecting the nature and principles of human 
society, the history or the philosoi)hy of civilization ; 
nor any belief, that, from such incjuiries, a single inqmr- 
tant practical consequence can follow. CJuizot, the 
greatest admirer of England among the Continental 
philosophers, nevertheless remarks, that, in England, 
even great events do not, as they do everywhere else, 
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inspire great ideas. Things, in England, are greater 
than the men who aeconiplish them. 

I5nt perhaps this degeneraey is the effect of some 
cause over which the universities had no control, and 
against whicli they have been inefFectually struggling. 
If so, those bodies are wonderfully patient of being 
l^affled. Not a word of complaint escapes any of their 
leading dignitaries ; not a hint that their highest en- 
deavors are thwart(Ml, tlieir best labors thrown awav ; 
not a symptom of dissatisfaction with the intellectual 
Htate of the national mind, save when it discards the 
borough-mongers, lacks zeal for the Church, or calls for 
the admission of Dissenters within their precincts. On 
the contrary, [)er[)etual boasting how perfectly they suc- 
ceed in accomplishing all that they attempt; endless 
celebrations of the country's glory and hai)piness in 
possessing a youth so taught, so mindful of what they 
are taught. AVhen any one presumes to doul)t whether 
the universities are all that universities should be, he is 
not told that thev do their best, but that the tendencies 
of the age an? too strong for them. Xo : he is, with an 
air of triumj)h, referred to their iruits, and asked 
whether an 'education, wliich has made English gentle- 
men what we see them, can be other tlian a good 
education. All is right so long as no one speaks of 
taking away their endowments, or encroaching upon 
tlieir monopoly.* While they are thus eulogizing their 
own efibrts, and tlie results of their efforts, pliihmopliy 
— not any particular school of philosophy, but philoso- 
phy altogether, — speculaticm of any comprehensive 

• Written before the advent of the present comparatively enlightened 
body of University Keformcrs. 
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kind, and upon any deep or extensive j^uhjeet — has 
been falling: more and more into di.stasteriilni'vS.s and ilis^- 
repute among the edueated chisses oi' Kni,^Ian<l. ITave 
those classes, meanwhile, learned to flight and des[)ise 
these authorized teachers of philosophy, or ceased to 
fnxjuent their schools? Far from it. The universities, 
then, may flourish, though the pursuits which are tlie 
end and justification of the existence of universities 
decay. The teacher thrives, and is in honor, while that 
which he aflects to teach vanishes from amoni; man- 
kind. 

If the above reflections were to occur, as tliev well 
mighty to an intelligent foreigner, deeply interested in 
the condition and prospe(!ts of Knglish intellect, we may 
imagine with what avidity he would seize upon the ])ul)- 
lication before us. It is a discourse on the studies of 
Cambridge, by a Cambridge professor, (lelivi»red to a 
Cambridge audience, and i)ul)lished at their re(|uest. It 
contains the opinion of one of the most liheral niemlxTs 
of the imiversitv on the studies of the nltice ; or. as wc 
should rather say, on the studies which the place recom- 
mends, and which some few of its pupils actually prose- 
cute. Mr. Se<lgwiek is not a mere j)edant of a eolleixe, 
who defends the svstem because he has been formed bv 
the system, and has never learned to see any thing but in 
the li;rht in which the svstem showed it to him. Thouirh 
an intemperate, he is not a bigote<l, partisan of the 
bodv to which he belon«j:s : he can see fudts as. well as 
excellences, not merelv in their ukkIc of teachin'r^ but 
in some parts of what they teach. His intellectual pre- 
tensions, too, are high. Not of him can it be said, that 
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lie aspires not to philosophy : he writes in the character 
of one to whom its loftiest eminences are familiar. 
Curiosity, therefore, cannot hut be somewhat excited to 
know what he finds to say respecting the Cambridge 
scheme of education ; and what notion mav be formed 
of the place from the qualities he exhibits in himself, 
one of its favorable specimens. 

Whatever be the value of Professor Sedgwick's Dis- 
course in the former of these two points of view, in the 
latter we have found it, on examination, to be a docu- 
ment of considerable importance. The professor gives 
his o])inion (for the benefit chiefly, he says, of the 
younger members of the university, but in a manner, 
he hopes, '' not altogether unfitting to other ears ") on 
the value of several <^reat branches of intellectual cul- 
ture, and on the spirit in which they should be pursued. 
Not satisfied with this, he proclaims in his preface 
another and a still more ambitious purpose, — the de- 
stru(!tion of what has been termed the Utilitarian theory 
of morals. "He has attacked the utilitarian theorv of 
morals, not mcrelv because he thinks it iounded on lalse 
reasoning, but because he also believes that it produces 
a degrading eflect on the temper and conduct of those 
who adopt it." 

This is promising great things ; to refute a theory of 
morals, and to trace its influence on the character nnd 
aeti(nis of those who embrace it. A better test of 
ca[)acity for j)hilosophy could not be desired. AVe 
shall see how Professor Sedgwick Jicquits himself of his 
twofold task, and what were his qualifications for un- 
dertaking it. 

From an author's mode of introducing his subject, 
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and laying the outlines of it before tlie reader, some 
estimate may generally be formed of his capacity for 
cUscussing it. In this respect, the indications affonled 
by Mr. Sedgwick's connn(»ncenient are not favorable. 
Before giving his opinion of the stndies of the univer- 
sity, he had to tell ns what those studies are. They 
are, first, mathematical and j)hysical science ; secmidly, 
the classical languages and literature ; thirdly (if some 
Bmnll matter of Locke and Palev deserve so errand a 
denomination), mental and moral science. For Mr. 
Sedgwick's purpose, this simple mode of designating 
these studies would have been sutticicntly precise ; but, 
if he was determined to hit otl' their metjiphysical char- 
acteristics, it should not have been in the following 
style : — 

"The studies of this place, as far as thoy relate to mere 
human learning, divide themselves into three hranehi?^ : First, 
The study of the laws of nature, eoniprehendin;; jill parts of 
inductive j)hilosoi)hy. Secondly, Tlu^ study of ancient litera- 
ture; or, in other words, of those authentic records which 
convey to us an account of tiie feelings, the sentiments, and 
• the actions of men prominent in th(i history of the most 
famous empires of tiie ancient world : in these works we seek 
for examples and maxims of prudence, and models of taste- 
Thirdly, The study of oui-selves, considci*ed as individuals 
and as social hcings : under this head are included ethics and 
metaphysics, moral and |)olitical pliilosophy, and some other 
kindred subjects of great complexity, hardly touched on in 
our academic system, and to be followed out in the more 
mature laboi*s of after-life." — p. 10. 

How many en*ors in expressi(m and classification in 
one short passage ! The " study of the laws of nature " 
is spoken of as one thing; '^the study of ourselves,'* 
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as another. In studying ourselves, are we not study- 
ing the laws of our nature? **A11 parts of inductive 
philosophy " are placed under one head ; '* ethics and 
metaphysics, moral and political philosophy," under 
another. Are these no part of inductive philosophy? 
Of what philosophy, then, are they a part? Is not all 
philosophy, which is founded upon experience and ob- 
servation, inductive?* What, again, can Mr. Sedg- 
wick mean by calling ** ethics " one thing, and " moral 
philosophy " another ? Moral pliilosophy umst be either 
ethics, or a branch of metaphysics ; either the knowl- 
edge of our duty, or the theory of the feelings with 
which we regard our duty. What a loose description, 
too, of ancient literature, where no description at all 
was required I The writings of the ancients are spoken 
of as if tliere were nothing in them but the biographies 
of eminent statesmen. 

This want of power to express accurjitely what is 
conceived, almost unerringly denotes inaccuracy in the 
conception itself: such verbal criticism, therefore, is far 
from unimportant. But the topics of a gniver kind, 
which Mr. Sedgwick's Discourse suggests, are fully 
sufficient to occupy us; and to them we shall henceforth 
confine ourselves. 

* It 18 just to Mr. Sedgwick to pubjoin the following passage from the 
preface to a later edition of his discourse: — 

*' For many years, it has been the habit of English writers, more especial- 
ly those who have been trained at Cambridge, to apply the tenn phiUtsntphy 
only to those branches of exact science that are designated on the (.'ontinent 
by the name of phy*ic». As this local use of a general term may lead to a 
misapprehension of thf writer'8 intentions, it would be w»?ll, if, in the follow- 
ing pages, the words inrluctirc phihgophy^ and other like ]»hras(!s, were accom- 
panied with some word limiting their application to the exact physical 
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The professor's sunev of the studies of the univer- 
sity commences with " the study of the laws of nature," 
or, to speak a more correct hmguage, tlie hiws of the 
material universe. Here, to a mind .stored with tlie 
results of comprehensive thouglit, there hiy open a 
boundless field of remark, of the kind most useful to 
the young students of tlie university. At the stage in 
education which they are supposed to have readitHl, the 
time was come for disengaging their minds from tlie 
microscopic contemplation of the dc*tails of the various 
sciences, and elevating them to the idea of science as a 
whole, — to the idea of human culture as a whole ; of 
the place which those various sciences occupy in the 
former, and the functions which they perform in the 
latter. Thoug:h an actuid analvsis would have been 
impossible, there was room to present, in a rapid sketch, 
the results of an analysis, of the methods of the various 
physical sciences ; the processes by which they severally 
arrive at truth ; the peculiar logic of each science, and 
the light thrown thereby upon universal logic ; the vari- 
ous kinds and degrees of evidence upon which the truths 
of those sciences rest ; how to estimate them ; how to 
adapt our modes of investigation to them ; how far the 
habits of estimating evidence, which these sciences en- 
gender, are applicable to other subjects, and to evidence 
of another kind ; how far inapplicable. Hence the 
transition was easy to the more extensive inquiry, what 
these physical studies are capable of doing for the mind ; 
which of the habits and powers that constitute a fine 
intellect those pursuits tend to cultivate ; what are those 
which they do not cultivate, those even (for such there 

arc) which they tend to impede ; by what other studies 
VOL. I. y 
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and intellectual exercises, by what genenil reflections, 
or course of reading or meditation, those deficiencies 
may be supplied. The professor might thus have 
shown (what it is usual only to declaim about) how 
highly a familiarity with m.it hematics, with dynamics, 
with even experimental physics and natural history, 
conduces both to strength and soundness of understand- 
ing ; and yet how possible it is to be master of all these 
sciences, and to be unable to put two ideas together, 
with a useful result, on any other topic. The youth of 
the university might have been taught to set a just value 
on these attainments, yet to see in them, as branches of 
general education, what they really are, — the early 
stages in the formjition of a superior mind, the instru- 
ments of a higher culture. Nor would it have been out 
of place in such a discourse, though perhaps not pecu- 
liarly appropriate to this j)art of it, to have added a few 
considerations on the tendency of scientific pursuits in 
general ; the influence of habits of analysis and abstrac- 
tion upon the chanicter; how, without those habits, 
the mind is the slave of its own accidental associations, 
the dupe of every superficial appearance, and fit only 
to receive its opinions from authority : on the other 
hand, how their exclusive cultivation, while it strengthens 
the associations which connect means with ends, effects 
with causes, tends to weaken many of those upon which 
our enjoyments and our social feelings depend ; and by 
accustoming the mind to consider, in objects, chiefly the 
propei-ties on a(»count of which we refer them to classes, 
and give them general names, leaves our conceptions 
of them, as individuals, lame and meagre ; how, there- 
fore, the corrective and antagonist prhiciple to the pur- 
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suits which deal witli objects only in the abstract is to 
be sought in those which deal with them altogetlier in 
the concrete, clothed in properties and cirounistances, — 
real life in its most varied forms, poetry and art in all 
their branches. 

These, and many kindred topics, a true philosoplier, 
standing in the place of Prof. Sedgwick, would, as far 
as space permitted, have illustrated and insisted on. 
But the professor's resources supplied him only with a 
few trite commonplaces on the high privilege of com- 
prehending the mysteries of the natural world ; the 
value of studies which give a habit of abstraction, and 
a "power of concentration ; " the use of scientific pur- 
suits in savinji: us from lan;j:uor and vacuitv ; with other 
truths of that small calibre. To these he adds, that 
" the study of the higher sciences is well suited to keep 
down a spirit of ari'ogance and intellectual pride," l>y 
convincing us of ** the narrow limitation of our facul- 
ties ; " and upon this peg he appends a dissertation on 
the evidences of design in the universe, — a subject on 
which much originality was not to be hope<l for, and 
the nature of which may be aUowed to protect feebleness 
from any severity of comment. 

The professor's next topic is the classical languages 
and literature. And here he begins by wondering. It 
is a common pro|)ensity of writers on natural theology 
to erect every thing into a wonder. They cannot con- 
sider the greatness and wisdom of God, once for all, as 
proved, but think themselves bound to be finding fresh 
arguments for it in every chip or stone ; and they think 
nothing a proof of greatness unless they can wonder at 
it ; and, to most minds, a wonder explained is a wonder 
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no longer. Hence a sort of vagiie feeling, as if, to their 
conceptions, God would not be so great if he had made 
us capable of understanding more of the laws of his 
universe ; and hence a reluctance to admit even the 
most obvious explanation, lest it should destroy tlie 
wonder. 

The subject of Prof. Sedgwick's wonder is a very 
simple thing, — the manner in which a child acquires a 
language. 

" I may rec^ill to your minds," says lie, " the wonderful ease 
witli which a chiKl couiprehcuds the conventional signs of 
thouglit formed between man and man, — not only learns the 
meaning of words descriptive of visible things, but under- 
stands, by a kind of rational instinct, the meaning of abstract 
terms, without ever thinking of the faculty by which he comes 
to separate them from the names of mere objects of sense. 
The i*eadiness with which a child acquires a language may 
%vell be called a rational instinct ; for during the time that his 
knowledge is built up, and that he learns to handle the imple- 
ments of thought, he knows no more of what parses within 
hims(?lf than he does of the structure of the eye or of the 
pro|)erties of light, while he attends to the impressions on his 
visual sense, and gives to each impression its a])])ropriate 
name." — p. 33. 

If whatever we do, without understanding the ma- 
ehinerv bv which we do it, be done by a rational instinct, 
we learn to dance bv instinct ; since few of the danciin>:- 
master's pupils have ever heard of any one of the 
muscles which his instructions and their own sikIuIous 
practice give them the power to use. Do we gi'ow 
wheat by '* a rati(mal instind," because we know not 
liow the seed germinates in the ground? We know by 
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experience, not by instinct, that it does germinate ; and 
on that assurance we sow it. A child learns a language 
by the ordinary laws of association, — by hearing the 
word spoken on the various occasions on which the 
meaning denoted by it has to be conveyed. This mode 
of acquisition is better adapted for giving a loose and 
vague, than a precise, conception of the meaning of an 
abstract term : accordingly, most people's conceptions 
of the meaning of many abstract terms in common use 
remain always loose and vague. The rapidity with 
which children learn a language is not more wonderful 
than the rapidity with wliich they learn so much else at 
an early age. It is a common remark, that we gain 
more knowledge in the first few years of life, without 
labor, than we ever after acquire by the hardest toil ; in 
double the time. There are many causes to account 
for this ; among which it is sufficient to specify, that 
much of the knowledge we then acquire concerns our 
most pressing wants, and that our attention to outward 
impressions is not yet deadened by familiarity, nor 
distracted, as in grown persons, by a previously accu- 
mulated stock of inward feelings and ideas. 

Against the general tendency of the [)rofessor'8 re- 
marks on the cultivation of the ancient languages, there 
is little to be said. We think, with him, that '^our 
fathers have done well in making classical studies an 
early and prominent part of liberal education" (p. 34). 
We fully coincide in his opinion, th.it " the philosophi- 
cal and ethical works of the ancients deserve a much 
larger portion of our time than we" (meaning Cam- 
bridge) ''have hitherto bestowed on them" (p. 39). 
We commend the liberality (for, in a professor of an 
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English university, the liberality which admits tlie 
smallest fault in the* university system of tuition de- 
serves to be accounted extraordinary) of the following 
remarks : — 

" It is notoi'ioiis, tliat during many past years, while verbal 
criticism lias been pui^sued with so much ardor, the works to 
which 1 now allutle (coming home, as they do, to the business 
of life ; anci pregnant, as they are, with knowledge well fitted 
to fortify the reasoning powers) have, by the greater number 
of us, hardly been thought of, and have in no instance been 
made prominent subjects of aciidemic training." — p. 39. 

"I tlihik it incontestably true, that, for the last fifty years, 
our classical studies (with much to demand our undivided 
praise) have been too critical and formal ; and that we have 
sometimes been taught, while straining after an accunury 
beyond our reach, to value the husk more than the fruit of 
ancient learning : and if, of late years, our younger members 
liave sometimes written prose Greek almost with the purity 
of Xenophon, or composed iambics in the fhiished diction of 
the Attic poets, we may well doubt whether time suflices for 
such perfection; whether the imagination and the taste might 
not be more wisely cultivated than by a hmg Siicritice to what, 
after all, ends but in verbal imitations; in short, whether 
such acfpiisitions, however beautiful in themsfdves, are not 
gained at the expen.^e of something belter. This, at least, is 
true, — that he who forgets that language is but the sign and 
vehicle of thought, and, while studying the word, knows 
little of the sentiment ; who learns the measure, the garb 
and fashion, of ancient song, without hn^king to its living soul 
or feeling its i!i>})iration, — is not one jot better than a travel- 
ler in chissic land, who sees its crumbling temples, and num- 
bers with arithmetical precision their steps and pilhii*s, but 
thinks not of their beauty, their design, or the living sculp- 
tures on their walls ; or who counts the stones in the Appian 
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Way, instead of gazing on the monuments of the 'eternal 
city.'" — pp. 37-8. 

The illustration which closes the above passage 
(though, as is often the case with illustrations, it does 
not illustrate) is rather pretty ; a circumstance which 
we should be sorry not to notice, as, amid much strain- 
ing, and many elaborate flights of imagination, we have 
not met with any other instance in which the professor 
makes so near an approach to actual eloquence. 

We have said that we go all lengths with our author 
in claiming for classical literature a place in education, 
at least equal to that commonly assigned to it. But, 
though we think his opinion right, we think most of his 
reasons wrong ; as, for example, the following : — 

" With individuals as with nations, the powers of imagina- 
tion reach their maturity sooner than the powers of reason ; 
and this is anotlier proof that the severer investigations of 
science ought to be preceded by the study of languages, and 
e8i)ecially of tliose great works of imagination which have be- 
come a pattern for the literature of every civilized tongue." — 
p. 34. 

This dictum respecting Imagination and Reason is 
only not a truism, because it is, as Coleridge would say, 
ft falsism. Does the professor mean that " any great 
work of imagination" — the "Paradise Lost," for in- 
stance — could have been produced at an earlier age, or 
by a less matured or less accomplished mind, than the 
" M^canique Celeste " ? Does he mean that a learner 
can appreciate -ZEschylus or Sophocles before he is old 
enough to understand Euclid or Lacroix ? In nations, 
again, the assertion, that imagination, in any but the 
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vulgarest sense of tlie wonl, attains maturity sooner 
than reason, is so far from being correct, that, through- 
out all history, the two have invariably flourished 
together ; have, and necessarily nmst. Does Mr. Sedg- 
wick think that any great work of imagination ever was 
or can be produced without great powers of reason? 
Be the country Greece or Rome, Italy, France, or 
England, the age of her greatest eminence in poetry 
and the flne arts has been that of her greatest states- 
men, generals, orators, historians, navigators, — in 
one wonl, thinkers in every department of active life ; 
not, indeed, of her greatest philosophers, but only 
because philosophy is the tardiest product of reason 
itself.* 

Of the true reasons (and there are most substantial 
and cogent ones) for assigning to classical studies a 
high place in general education, we find not a wonl in 
Mr. Scdg^vick's tra(,'t ; but, instead of them, much harp- 
ing on the value of the writings of antiquity as " pat- 
terns" and "models." lliis is lauding the abuse of 
classical knowledge as the use, and is a very bad lesson 
to *' the vouuixer moml)ers " of the universitv. The 
study of the ancient writers has been of unspeakable 
benefit to the moderns ; from which benefit the attem[)ts 
at dire(;t imitation of those writers have !)cen no trifling 
drawback. The necressary effect of iuiitating " models " 

♦ In the earlier staj^C!* of a natioirs culture, tiic placo of philosophy is 
always pre-oeciipi«'«l hy an <"<tal)!i.«hcd religion: all the more interesting 
Cjin-^iions to which phiIo>opliy adilres'ses it^elf tind a solution satisfactory 
lo the tlu-n .-tate of human iutrlK-et, ready prijvided hy the rfeeiveil creed. 
The old relipon nui«it Irive h>st its hold on the more cultivated minds before 
philosophy is applied to for a solution of the same que>tinns. With tho 
dcclinu of Polytheism came tho Greek philosophy; with tho decline of 
Catholicism, the modern. 
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is to set manner above matter. The imitation of the 
classics has perverted the whole taste of modern Europe 
on the subject of composition : it has made style a 
subject of cultivation and of praise, independently of 
ideas ; whereas, by the ancients, style was never thought 
of but in complete subordination to matter. The an- 
cients, in the good times of their literature, would as 
soon have thought of a coat in tlie abstract as of style 
in the abstract : the merit of a style, in tlieir eyes, was, 
that it exactly fitted the thouglit. Their first aim 
was, by the assiduous study of their subject, to secure 
to themselves thoughts worth expresi^ing : their next 
was to find words which would convev those thouijhts 
with the utmost de^jree of nicetv ; and onlv when this 
was made sure did they think of ornament. Their 
style, therefore, whether ornamenteil or plain, grows out 
of their turn of thought; and may l)e admired, but can- 
not be imitated, by any one whose turn of thought is 
different. The instruction which Prof. Sedgwick should 
have given to his pupils was to follow no models ; to 
attempt no style, but let their thoughts shape out the 
style best suited to them ; to resemble the ancients, not 
by copying their manner, but by understanding their 
own subject as well, cultivating their faculties as highly, 
and taking as much trouble with their work, Jis the 
ancients did. All imitation of an author's styki, except 
that which arises from making his thoughts our own, is 
mere affectation and vicious mannerism. 

In discussing the value of the ancient languages, Mr. 
Sedg\vick touches upon the importance of ancient his- 
tory. On this topic, on which so nuulh, and of the 
most interesting kind, might have been said, he delivers 
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nothing but questionable commonplaces. "History,** 
says he, "is, to our knowledge of man in his social 
capacity, what physical experiments are to our knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature" (p. 42). Common as tliis 
notion is, it is a strange one to be held by a professor 
of physical science ; for assuredly no j)er8on is ssitisfied 
with such c^ddence in studying the laws of the natural 
world as history affords with respect to the laws of 
political society. The evidence of history, instead 
of being analogous to that of experiment, leaves the 
philosophy of society in exactly the state in which phys- 
ical science was before the method of experiment was 
introduced. The professor should reflect, that we can- 
not make experiments in history. We are obliged, 
therefore, as the ancients did in physics, to content our- 
selves with such exi)eriment8 as we find made to our 
hands ; and these are so few and so complicated, that 
little or nothing can \)e inferred from them. There is 
not a fact in history which is not susceptible of as many 
different ex [Sanations as there are possible theories of 
human affairs. Not only is history not the source 
of i)oliticjJ philos()[)hy, but the profoundest politiciil 
philosophy is requisite to explain history : without it, 
all in history, which is worth understanding, remains 
mysterious. Can Mr. Sedgwick explain why the Greeks, 
in their brief career, so far surpassed their cotempora- 
ries, or why the Romans conquered the world? Jfr. 
Sedgwick mistakes the functions of history in ])olitical 
speculation. History is not the foundation, but the 
verification, of the social sc^ience : it coiToborates, and 
often suggests, [>()litical truths, but cannot prove them. 
The proof of them is drawn from the laws of human 
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fiature, ascertained through the study of ourselves by 
reflection, and of mankind by actual intercourse with 
them. That what we know of former ages, like what 
we know of foreign nations, is, with all its imperfec- 
tions, of much use, by correcting the narrowness inci- 
dent to personal experience, is undeniable ; but the 
usefulness of history depends upon its being kept in 
the second place. 

The professor seems wholly unaware of the impor- 
tance of accuracy, either in thought or in expression. 
"In ancient history," says he (p. 42), "we can trace 
the fortunes of mankind under almost every condition 
of political and social life." So far is this from being 
true, that ancient history does not so much as furnish 
an example of a civilized people in which the bulk of 
the inhabitants were not slaves. Again : " All the suc- 
cessive actions we contemplate are at such a distance 
from us, that we can see their true bearings on each 
other undistorted by that mist of prejudice with which 
every modem political question is surrounded." We 
appeal to all who are conversant with the modem writ- 
ings on ancient history, whether even this is true. The 
most elaborate Grecian history which we possess is im- 
pregnated with the anti-Jacobin spirit in every line ; and 
the " Quarterly Review " labored as diligently for many 
years to vilify the Athenian republic as the American. 

Thus far, the faults which we have discovered in Mr. 
Sedgwick are of omission rather than of commission ; 
or, at worst, amount only to this, that he has contented 
himself w^ith repeating the tri^-ialities he fciund current. 
Had there been nothing but this to be said of the re- 
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maindcr of the Discourse, we should not have disturbed 
lie peaceful progress to oblivion. 

We have now, however, arrived at the opening of 
that part of Prof. Sedgwick's Dis<.'ourse which is most 
la]>ored, and for the sake of which all the rest mav be 
surmised to have been written, — his strictures on 
Locke's "Essay on the Human Understanding,'' and 
Paley's "Principles of Moral Philosophy." These 
works comprise what little of ethical and metaphysical 
instruction is given, or professed to be given, at Cam- 
bridjre. The remainder of ilr. Sedinviek's Discourse 
is devoted to an attack upon them. 

We assureiUy have no thought of defending either 
work as a text-book, still less as the sole text-book, on 
their respective subjects, in any scliool of philosophy. 
Of Paley's work, though it possesses in a high degree 
some minor merits, we think, on the whole, meanly. 
Of Locke's Essay, the beginning and foundation of 
the modem analytical psychology, we cannot speak but 
with the deepest reverence, whether we consider the era 
which it constitutes in philosophy, the intrinsic value, 
even at the present day, of its thoughts, or the noble 
devoticm to truth, the beautiful and touching earnestness 
and simplicity, which he not only manifests in himself, 
l)ut has the power, beyond silmost all other philosophical 
writers, of infusing into his reader. His Essay should 
l)e familiar to everv student. But no work a hundi'cd 
and fiftv vears old can be fit to be the sole, or even the 
principal, work for the instruction of youth in a science 
lik(i that of Mind. In metaphysics, every new truth 
sets aside or modifies much of what was previously re- 
ceived as truth. Berkeley's refutation of the doctrine 
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:yf abstract ideas would of itself necessitate a complete 
revision of the phraseology of the most valuable parts 
of Locke's book ; and the important speculations origi- 
nated by Hume, and improved by Brown, concerning 
the nature of our experience, are acknowledged, even 
by the philosophers who do not adopt, in their full ex- 
tent, the conclusions of those writers, to have carrie<l 
the analysis of our knowledge, and of the process of 
acquiring it, so much beyond the point where Locke 
left it, as to require that his work should be entirely 
recast. 

Moreover, the book which has changed the face of 
a science, even when not superseded in its doctrines, is 
seldom suitable for didactic purposes. It is adapted 
to the state of mind, not of those who are ignorant 
of every doctrine, but of those who are instructed in an 
erroneous doctrine. So far as it is taken up wdth 
directly combating the errors which prevailed before it 
was written, the more completely it has done its work, 
the more certain it is of becoming superfluous, not to 
say unintelligible, without a commentary. And even 
its positive truths are defended against such objections 
only as were current in its own times, and guanled only 
against such misunderstandings as the people of those 
times were likely to fall into. Questions of morals and 
meta[)hysics differ from physical questions in this, that 
their aspect changes with every change in the human 
mind. At no two periods is the same question embar- 
rassed by the same difficulties, or the same truth in 
need of the same explanatory comment. The fallacy 
which is satisfactorily refuted in one age re-appears in 
another, in a shape which the arguments formerly used 
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do not precisely meet ; and seems to triumph, until 
some one, with weapons suitable to the altered form of 
the error, arises, and repeats its overthrow. 

These remarks are peculiarly applicable to Locke's 
Essay. His doctrines were new, and had to make their 
way : he therefore wrote, not for learners, but for tlie 
learned ; for men who were trained in the systems ante- 
cedent to his, — in those of the Schoolmen or of the 
Cartesians. He said what he thought necessary to 
establish his own opinions, and answered the objections 
of such objectors as the age afforded : but he could not 
anticipate all the objections which might be made by a 
subsequent age ; least of all could he anticipate those 
which would be made now, when his philosophy has 
long been the prevalent one ; when the arguments of 
objectors have been rendered as far as possible con- 
sistent with his principles, and are often such as could 
not have been tliought of until he had cleared the 
ground by demolishing some received opinion, which no 
one before him had thought of disputing.* 

• As an example, and one which is in point to Mr. Sedgwick's attack, let 
us take Locke's refutation of innate ideas. The doctrine maintained in his 
time, and against which his arguments are directed, was, that there are ideas 
which exist in the mind antecedently to experience. Of this theory his 
refutation is complete, and the error has never again reared its head. But 
a form of the same doctrine has since arisen, somewhat different from the 
ahove, and which could not have been thought of until Locke had establislied 
the dependence of all our knowledge upon experience. In this modern 
theory, it is admitted that experience, or, in other words, impressions 
received from without, must precede the excitement of any ideas in the 
mind; no ideas, therefore, exist in the mind antece'kntly to experience, 
but there are some i<leas (so the theory contend^*), which, though experience 
must precede them, are not likenesse* of any thing which we have experi- 
ence of, but are only sugyc$te<l or excited by it, — ideas which are only so far 
the effects of outward impressions, that they would forever lie dormant if no 
outward impressions were ever made. Experience, in short, is u neceM:v*tf 
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To attack Locke, therefore, because other ar^meutd 
than it was necessary for him to use have become requi- 
site to the support of some of his conclut?ions, is like 
reproaching the evangelists because they did not write 
''Evidences of Christianity." The question is, not what 
Locke has said, but what would he have said if he had 
heard all that has since been said ai;ain?t him? L^n- 
reasonable, however, as is a criticism on Locke con- 
ceived in this spirit, Mr. Sedgwick indulges in another 
strain of criticism even more unreasonable. 

The " greatest fault,'' he says, of Locke's Essay, 
is the contracted view it takes of the capacities of i^an, 
— allowing him, indeed, the faculty of reflecting, and 
followin<ic out trains of thou^jht accordin^j: to the rules 
of abstract reasoning, but depriving him both of his 

comUtinn of those i<loaf5, but not thoir prototype or their cause. One of these 
ideaR, they contend, is the idea of substance or matter, wliich is no ct>i)y r)f 
any sensation : neither, on the other hand, sliouhl we ever liavc had this 
notion, if we had never had sen>ations; but, as soon as any sen?*ati<>n is 
exi)erifnced, we are compeMed by a hiw of our nature to form the idea of an 
oxtonial .^omethin;^ (which we call matter), an»l to refer the sensati<in to tliis 
as its exciting cause. Such, it is likewise contended, are the idea of duty, 
and the moral judgments and feelings. We do not bring with ns into the 
world any idea of a criminal act; it is only experience wliich gives us that 
idea: but, the moment we conceive the act, we instaiitlv, bv the constitution 
of our nature, judge it to be wrong, and frame the idt^a of an obligation to 
abstain from it. 

This form of the doctrine of innate principles, Locke did not anticipate, 
and has not supplied the means of completely rel'uting. Mr. Sedgwick 
accordingly triumphs over him, as having missed his mark by overlooking 
the "distinction between innate ideas and innate cajjarities" (p. A^). If 
Locke haa not adverted to a distinction which prob:ibly had never been 
thought of in his day, others have; and no one who now writes on the sub- 
ject ever overlooks it. Has Mr. Sedgwick ever read Hartley or Mill, or 
even Hume or Hel vet i us? Ai)parently not: he shows uj) signs of having 
read any writer on the side of the question which he attacks, except Loeke 
and Paley, whom ho insists upon treating as the representatives of all others 
who adopt any of their conclusions. 
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powers of imagination and of bis moral sense" (p. 57). 
Several pages are thereupon employed in celebrating 
" the imaginative powers ; " and a metaphysician who 
"discards these powers from his system" (which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sedgwick, Locke does) is accused of 
" shutting his eyes to the loftiest qualities of the soul " 
(p. 49). 

Has the professor so far forgotten the book which he 
must have read once, and on which he passes judgment 
with so much authority, as to fancy that it claims to be 
a treatise on all " the capacities of man " ? Can he 
write in the manner we have just quoted about Locke's 
book, with the fact looking him in the face from his 
own pages, that it is entitled "An Essay on the Human 
Understandins: " ? Who besides Mr. Sedgwick would 
look for a treatise on the imagination under such a title ? 
What place, what concern, could it have had there? 

The one object of Locke's speculations was to ascer- 
tain the limits of our knowledge ; what questions we 
may hope to solve, what are beyond our reach. This 
purpose is announced in the preface, and manifested 
in every chapter of the book. He declares that he 
commenced his inquiries, because, " in discoursing 
on a subject \Qry remote from this," it came into his 
thouglits, that, " before we set ourselves upon inquiries 
of that nature, it was necessary to examine our own 
abilities, and see what objects our understandings were, 
or were not, fitted to deal with." * The following, 
from the first chapter of the first book, are a few of the 
passages in which he describes the scope of his specula- 
tions : — 

• Preface to Locke's Kssay. 
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**To inquire into the original, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent," " To consider the discerning 
Hiculties of man, as they are employed about the objects which 
they have to do with." " To give an account of the ways 
whereby our un«ler.standiug3 come to attain those notions of 
things we have," and " set down " sohie " measures of the cer- 
tainty of our knowledge, or the grounds of those persua-^ions 
which ani to be found amongst men." *' To search out the 
bounds between opinion and knowledge, and examine by what 
measures, in things whereof we have no certain knowledge, 
we ought to regulate our assent, and moderate our persua- 
sious." And, "by this inquiry into the nature of the under- 
standing," to ''discover the powers thereof, how far they 
reach, to what things they are in any degree proportionate, 
and where they fail us ; " and tiiereby to " prevail with the 
busy mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with 
things exceeding its comprehension ; to stop when it is at the 
utmost extent of its tether, and to sit down in a quiet igno- 
rance of tho>e things, which, upon examination, are found to 
be beyond the reach of our capacities." 

And because a philosopher, luiving placed before 
himself an undertaking of this magnitude, and of this 
strictly scientific character, and having his mind full of 
thoughts which were destined to effect a revolution in 
the pliilosophy of the human intellect, does not quit his 
subject to panegyrize the imagination, he is accused 
of saying that there is no such thing ; or of saying that 
it i9 a ])emicious thing ; or rather (for to this pitch of 
ingenuity Mr. Sedgwick's criticism reaches) of saying 
both that there is no such thing, and also that it is a 
pernicious thing, lie ^'deprives man of his powers 
of imagination ; " he " discards these powers from his 

VOL. I. 10 
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system," and, at the same time, he "^ speaks of those 
powers only to condemn them ; " he " denounces the 
exercise of tlic imagination as a fraud upon the reason." 
As well miiilit it be asserted, that Locke denies that 
niJin has a bodv, or condemns the exercise of the bodv, 
because he is not constajitly procLiiming what a beautiful 
and glorious thing the body is. Mr. Sedgwick cannot 
conceive the state of mind of such a man Jis Locke, who 
is too entirely absorbed in his subject to be able to turn 
aside from it every time that an opportunity offere for 
a i\vA\t of rhetoric. With the imayfination in its own 
province, jis a source of enjoyment, and a means of 
educating the feelings, Locke had nothing to do, nor 
was the subject suited to the character of his mind, 
lie was concerned with Imagination, only in the pro- 
vince of pure intellect ; and all he had to do with it 
there was to warn it off the ground. This Mr. Sedg- 
wick calls "deuouncinic the exercise of the ima<j:ination 
as a fraud upon the reason," and ''regarding men who 
appeal to the powers of imagination in their proofs, and 
mingle them in their exhortations, as no better than 
downriglit cheats'' (p. r)0). Locke certainly says that 
unagination is not proof. Does the professor, then, 
mean, and, by his rhapsody about the iuiagination, 
does he intend us to understand, that imagination is 
proof? But how can we expect clearness of ideas (m 
metaphysical subjects from a writer who cannot dis- 
criminate between the understanding and the will? 
Locke's Essay is on the understanding : Mr. Sc»dgwick 
tells us, with nnich finery of language, that the imagi- 
nation is a powerful engine for acting on the will. So 
is a cat-o'-uine tails. Is a cat-o'-nine-tails, therefore, 
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ODe of the sources of human knowledge ? '* In trj^ing 
circumstances," says the professor, " the determination 
of the will is often more by feeling than by reason " 
(p. 51). In all circumstances, tr}'ing or otherwise, 
the determination of the will is wholly by feeling, 
lieason is not an end in itself: it teaches us to know 
the right ends, and the way to them ; but, if we desire 
those ends, this desire is not reason, but a feeling. 
Hence the importance of the question, how to give to 
the imagination tliat direction wliich will exercise the 
most beneficial influence upon the feelings. But the 
professor probably meant, that, " in trying circumstances, 
the determination," not "of the will," but of the under- 
standing, "is often more by feeling than by reason." 
Unhappily it is : this is the tendency in human nature, 
against which Locke warns his readers ; and, by so 
warning them, incurs the censure of Mr. Sedgwick.* 

The other accusation which the professor urges against 
Locke — ^that of overlooking "the fiiculties of moral 
judgment," and " depriving " man of his " mond sense " 
— will best be considered along with his strictures 
on Paley's " Mond Philosophy ; " for against Paley, 
also, the principal cliarge is that he denies the nionil 
sense. 



• The word " Imagination " it* currently taken in such a variety of senses, 
that there \» some ditHculty in making use of it at all ^vithout risk of being 
misundenitood. In one of its ac('e[>tations. Imagination i.s not the auxiliary 
merely, but the necessarj' instrument, of Kea'ton ; namely, by summoning 
and keeping before the mind a lively an<1 comi>l(*te iinaf/e of the thing to be 
reastmed about. The differences which exist among human beings in their 
capacity of doing this, and the intluence which those differences exercise 
over the soundness and com|)rehensiveness of their thinking faculties, are 
topics well worthy of an elaborate discussion. But, of this mode of viewing 
the subject, there are no traces in Mr. Sedgwick's Discourse. 
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It is a fact in human nature, that we have moral 
judgments and moral feelings. We judge certain ac- 
tions and dispositions to be right, others wrong : this 
we call approving and disapproving them. We have 
also feelings of pleasure in the contemplation of the 
former class of actions and dispositions, — feelings of 
dislike and aversion to the latter ; which feelings, 
as everybody must be conscious, do not exactly resem- 
ble any other of our feelings of pain or pleasure. 

Such are the phenomena. Concerning their reality 
there is no dispute. But there are two theories respect- 
ing the origin of these [)henomena, which have di\nded 
philosoj)hers from the earliest ages of philosophy. One 
is, that the distinction between right and wrong is an 
ultimate and inexj)licable fact ; that we perceive this 
distinction, as we perceive the distinction of colors, 
by a peculiar faculty ; and that the pleasures and pains, 
the desires and aversions, consecpient upon this perce[)- 
tion, are all ultimate facts in our nature, as much so as 
the pleasures and pains, or the desires and aversions, 
of which sweet or bitter tastes, pleasing or grating 
sounds, are the object. This is called the theory of the 
moral sense, or of moral instincts, or of eternal and 
immutable morality, or of intuitive princijJes of morality, 
or by many other names ; to the differences between 
which, those who adopt the theory often attach great 
importance, but which, for our i)resent purpose, may 
all be considered as equivalent. 

The other theorv is, that the ideas of ridit and 
wrong, and the feelings which attach themselves to 
those ideas, are not ultimate facts, but may be explained 
and accounted for, — are not the result of any peculiar 
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law of our nature, but of the same laws on avIhcIi all 
our other complex ideas and feelings depend ; that the 
distinction between moral and iunnoral acts is not a 
peculiar and inscrutable property in the acts themselves, 
which we perceive by a sense, as we perceive colors by 
our sense of sight, but flows from the ordinary proper- 
ties' of those actions, for the recognition of which we 
need no other faculty than our intellects and our bodily 
senses. And the particular property in actions, which 
constitutes them moral or immoral, in the opinion of 
those who hold this theory (all of them, at least, who 
need here be noticed), is the influence of those actions, 
and of the dispositions from which they emanate, upon 
human happiness. 

This theory is sometimes called the theory of Utility, 
and is what Mr. Sedgwick means by "the utilitarian 
theory of morals." 

Maintaining, this second theory, Mr. Sedgwick calls 
** denying the existence of moral feelings" (p. 32). 
This is, in the first place, misstating the question. No- 
body denies the existence of moral feelings. The feel- 
ings exist, manifestly exist, and cannot be denied. The 
questions on which there is a difference, are, first, 
whether they are simple or complex feelings, and, if 
comi)lex, of what elementnry feelings they are com- 
posed ; which is a question of metai)hysics : and, sec- 
ondly, what kind of acts and dispositions are the proper 
objects of those feelings ; in other words, what is the 
principle of morals. These questions, and more pecu- 
liarly the last, the theory which has been termed utili- 
tarian professes to solve. 

Paley adopted this theory. Mr. Sedgwick, who 
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professes the other theory, treats Paley, and all who 
take Paley 's side of the question, with extreme con- 
tumely. 

We shall show that Mr. Sedgwick has no right to 
represent Paley as a tjT)e of the theory of utility ; that 
he has failed in refuting even Paley ; and that the tone 
of high moral reprobation which he has assumed to- 
wards all who adopt that theory is altogether unmerited 
on their part, and on his, from his extreme ignorance 
of the subject, peculiarly unbecoming. 

Those who maintain that human happiness is the end 
and test of morality are bound to prove that the prin- 
ciple is true, but not that Paley understood it. No one 
is entitlwl to found an argument against a principle, 
upon the faults or blunders of a particular writer who 
professed to build his system upon it, without taking 
notice that the principle may be understood differently, 
and has in fact been understood differentlv, bv other 
writers. What would be thought of an assailant of 
Christianity, who should judge of its truth or beneficial 
tendency from the views taken of it by the Jesuits or 
by the Shakers ? A doctrine is not judged at all until 
it ia judged in its best form. The principle of utility 
may be viewed in as many different lights as every other 
rule or principle may. If it be liable to mischievous 
misinterpretations, this is true of all very general, and 
thercft)re of all first, principles. Whether the ethical 
creed of a follower of utility will lead him to moral or 
immoral consequences, depends on what he thinks 
useful ; just as, with a partisan of the opposite doc- 
trine, — that of innate conscience, — it depends on 
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what he thinks his conscience enjoins. But either the 
one theory or the other must be true. Instead, there- 
fore, of cavilling about tlie abuses and perversions of 
either, real manliness woidd consist in accepting the 
true, with all its liabilities to abuse and perversion ; and 
then bending the whole force of our intellects to the 
establishment of such secondary and intermediate max- 
ims, as may be guides to the bond-fide inquirer in the 
application of the principle, and salutary checks to 
the sophist and the dishonest casuist. 

There are faults in Paley's concxjption of the philo- 
sophy of morals, both in its foundations and in its sub- 
sequent stages, which prevent his book from being an 
example of the conclusions justly dcducible from the 
doctrine of utility, or of the influences of that doctrine, 
when properly understood, upon the intellect and 
character. 

In the first place, he does not consider utility as 
itself the source of moral obligsition, but as a mere 
index to the will of Goil, whicn he regaixls as the 
ultimate groundwork of all morality, and the origin of 
its binding force. This doctrine (not that utility is an 
index to the will of God, but that it is an index and 
nothing else) we consider as highly exceptionable, and 
having really many of those bad effects on the mind 
erroneously ascribed to the princi|)le of utility. 

The only view of the connection between religion 
and morality which does not annihilate the vctv idea of 
the latter is that which considers the Deitv as not mak- 
ing, but recognizing and sanctioning, moral obligjition. 
In the minds of most English thinkers down to the mid- 
dle of the Lost century, the idea of duty, and that of 
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obedience to God, were so indissolubly united, as to be 
inseparable even in thought ; and, when we consider 
how in those days religious motives and idetis stood in 
the front of all speculations, it is not wonderful that 
religion should have been thought to constitute the 
essence of all obligations to which it annexed its 
sanction. To have inquired, Why am I bound to obey 
God's will? would, to a Clu-istian of that age, have 
api>eared irreverent. It is a question, however, which, 
as much as any other, requires an answer from a Chris- 
tian philosopher. " Because he is my Maker " is no 
answer. Whv should I obev mv Maker? From 
gratitude? Then gratitude is in itself obligatory, in- 
dependent! v of mv Maker's will. From reverence and 
love ? But why is he a proper object of love and rever- 
ence ? Not because he is mv Maker. If I had been 
made by an evil spirit, for evil purposes, my love and 
reverence (supposing me to be capable of such feelings) 
would have been due, not to the evil, but to the good 
Being. Is it lK*cause he is just, righteous, merciful? 
Then these attributes arc in themselves good, indepen- 
dently of his pleasure. If any person has the mis- 
fortune to believe that his Creator conmiands wickedness, 
more respect is due to him for disobeying such ima- 
irinarv connnands than for obevin*' them. If virtue 
would not be virtue unless the Creator couunanded it, 
if it derive all its obligatory force from his will, there 
remains no ground for obeying him, except his power ; 
no motive for morality, except the selfish one of the hope 
of heaven, or the selfish and slavish one of the fear of 
hell. 

Accordingly, in strict consistency with this view of 
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tlie nature of morality, Paley not only represents the 
proposition, that we ought to do go;xl, and not harm, 
to mankinil, as a mere oorollnry fmni the proposition 
that Gud wills their good, and n<>t their harm, — but 
represents the motive to virtue, and the moti\e whieii 
constitutes its virtue, as consisting solely in the hope 
of heaven and the tear of hell. 

It does not, however, follow that Paley l3elieve<l man- 
kind to have no feelings except selfish ones. He doubt- 
less would have admitted that they are acted upon by 
other motives ; or, in the language of Bentham and 
Helvetius, that they have other interests tlian nierelv 
seif-re^artlin;^ cmes. But he chose to sav that actions 
done from those other motives are not virtuous. The 
happiness of mankind, according to him, was the end for 
which morality was enjoined; yet he would -not admit 
any thing to be morality, when the happiness of man- 
kind, or of any of mankind except oiu*selves, is the 
inducement of it. He annexed an arbitrary meanini' 
to the word 'Sirtue.*' How he came to think this 
arbitrary meaning the right one, may be a question ; 
partly, perha[)s, by the habit of tliinking and talk- 
ing of morality under the metaphor of a /((ic. In 
the notion of a law, the idea of the conunand of a 
superior, enforced by penalties, is, of course, the main 
element. 

If Paley's ethical system is thus unsound in its foun- 
dations, the spii'it which runs through the details is no 
less exceptit)nable. It is, indeed, such as to prove that 
neither the character nor the obj<M»ts of the writer were 
those of a philos(>])her. There is n<»ne of the single- 
minded earnestness for truth, whatever it mav be ; the 
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intrepid defiance of prejudice ; the firm resolve to look all 
consetjuences in the face, which the word '"philosopher** 
8up[K>ses, and without which nothing worthy of note 
waij ever accomplished in moral or political philosophy. 
One sees throu<;hout that he has a particular set of 
conclusions to come to ; and will not, j>erhaps cannot, 
allow himself to let in any premises wliich would inter- 
fere with them. His book is one of a class which has 
since become verv numerous, and is likelv to become 
still more so, — an apolog}' for commonplace. Not to 
lav a solid foundation, and erect an edifice over it suited 
to the professed ends, but to constnict pillars, and 
insert them under the existing structure, was Paley's 
object. He took the doctrines of practical morals 
which he found current. Mankind were, al>out that 
time, ceasing to consider mere use and wont, or even 
the ordinary special pleading from texts of Scripture, 
as sufficient warrants for these common opinions, and 
were demanding sometliing like a philosophic basis for 
them. This philosophic basis, Paley, consciously or 
unconsciously, made it his endeavor to supply. The 
skill with which his book was adapted to satisfy this 
want of the time accounts for the popularity which at- 
tended it, notwithstan<ling the absence of that generous 
and inspiring tone which gives so much of their useful- 
ness as well as of their charm to the writinirs of Plato 
and Locke and Fenelon, and which mankind are ac- 
customeil to pretend to admire, whether they really 
respond to it or not. 

AVhen an author starts with such an object, it is of 
little consecjuence what premises he sets out from. In 
adopting the principle of utility, Paley, we have no 
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doubt, followed the convictions of lii^ intellect ; but, if 
he Imd etartcJ froui any otiier principle, we have aa 
little doubt that he ivould have arrival tit the very same 
concIuiiloDS. Tlicae conclusions, namely, the received 
ninsimy of his time, were (it would have been strange 
if they wore not) accordant in many points with those 
which philosophy would have dictated; but, had they 
been accordant on all points, that w.is not the wny in 
which a philosopher would have dealt with tlicni. 

The only deviation fruui coiinuonplace which has 
ever been made an accusation (for all departures from 
cum nio II [I lace are made accusations) a^niiust Paley's 
moral system is that of too readily allowing exceptions 
to important rules ; and this ilr. Sedgwick dues not 
fail to lay hold of, and endeavor, as others have done 
before him, to fix it upon the principle of utility as an 
immoral consequence. It is, however, imputable to 
the very same cause which wc have already ijuiuted out. 
Along with tlie prevaiOng maxims, Palcy borrowed 
the prevailing laxity in their application. He liad not 
only to maintain existing doctrines, but to save the 
credit of existing practices also. He found, in his coun- 
try's morality (especially its political morality), modes 
of conduct universally prevalent, and applauded by all 
persons of station and consideration, but which, being 
acknowledged violations of great moral principles, 
could only l)c defended ns cases of exception, resting 
on special grounds of expediency ; and the only expe- 
diency which it was possible to ascribe to them was 
political expediency, — that ia, condnciveness to the in- 
terests of the nding powers. To tliia, and not to the 
tendencies of the principle of utility, is to b<: ascribed 
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the lax morality taught by Palcy, and justly objected 
to by Mr. Sedgwick, on the subject of lies, of sub- 
scriptions to articles, of the abuses of influence in the 
Britisii Constitution, and various other topics. The 
principle of utility leads to no such conclusions. Let 
us be i)ermitted to add, that, if it did, we should not of 
late years have heard so much in rei)robation of it from 
all manner of persons, and from none more than from 
the sworn defenders of those very malpractices. 

When an inquirer knows beforeliand the conclusions 
which he is to come to, he is not likelv to seek far for 
grounds to rest them upon. Accordingly, the con- 
siderations of expwliency upon which Paley founds his 
moral rules are almost all of the most obvious and 
vulgar kind. In estimating the consequences of actions, 
in order to obtiiin a measure of their morality, there are 
always two sets of considerations involved, — the eonse- 
quences to the outward interests of the i)arties concerned 
(including the agent himself) ; and the ccmsequences 
to the characters of the same persons, and to their out- 
ward interests so far as dependent on their chamcters. 
In the estimation of the first of these two classes of 
considerations, there is, in general, not much difficulty, 
nor much room for difference of opinion. The actions 
which are directly hurtful, or directly useful, to the 
outward interests of one's self or of other people, are 
easily distinguished, sufficiently at lea^t for the guidance 
of a private individual. The rights of individuals, 
which other individuals ought to respect, over external 
things, are, in general, sufficiently pointed out by a few 
i)lain rules and bv the laws of one's country. But it 
often ha|)pens that an essential part of the morality or 
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imniornlity of im action or a rule of action coneiBts in 
its influence upon tlic agent's uwn mind ; upon his sus- 
cciitibilities of pleasure or pain ; upon the general direc- 
tion of hia thoughts, feelings, and inia<Ti nation ; or upon 
ionic particular asi<ociation. Many actions, moreover, 
produce eftectn upon the chaiitctcr of other iiersona 
besides the agent. In all these cases, tliere will natu- 
rally be as luucli difference in the moral judgments of 
different persons as there is in their views of luunan 
nature and of the formation of cliaracter. Clear and 
comprehensive views of wlucntion and human culture 
must therefore prcctile, and form the basis of, a i)liiIo- 
eophy of morals ; nor can the latter subject ever be 
understood i)ut in pniportiou as the former is so. For 
this, much yet reninitis to he done. Even the mate- 
rials, though abundant, are not complete. Of those 
which e.xist, a large proportion have never yet foimd 
their way into the writings of philosophers, but arc to 
be gathei-ed, <m the one hand, from actual obsoners of 
mankind ; on the i>tlier, from those antobiographcrs, 
and from those poets or novelists, who have spoken out 
unreservedly, from their own expei'ience, any true 
human feeling. To collect together thece materials, 
and to add to them, will be it labor Jor fucccSMvo 
gcncmtions. lint Pnley, iusftead of Juiving brought 
from the philosophy of education and cliariicter any 
new light to illuminate the subject of monils, lias not 
even availed iiimaelf of the lights which had already 
been thrown upon it from that soui-eo. lie, in fact, 
had meditatpil little on this branch of the siibjeet, and 
hod no ideas in relation to It but the comuioucst 
ood most suiH'rficial. 
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Thus much wc have been induced to sav, rather from 
the importance of tlie subject than for the sake of a 
just estimate of PaK'v, which is a matter of inferior 
conse(iucnce ; still less for the sake of repelling Mr. 
Sedgwick's onslaught, which, as we shall soon see, 
might have been more summarily disposed of. 

ilr. Sedgwick's objections to the princijJe of utility 
are of two kinds, — first, that it is not true; secondly, 
that it is dauiifcrous, dcicradini;, and so forth. AVhat 
he savs ai^ainst its truth, when lacked out from a hun- 
dred dillcri-nt i)laces and brouirht toirother, would fill 
about thnn* i)aucs, leavinjj^ al>out twcntv ccmsistins: of 
attacks u[)on its tcndentw. This already lo(jks ill ; for, 
after all, the truth ov lalsehood of the [>rinci[)le is the 
main point. When, of a dissertation on any contro- 
verted (juestii)n, a small part only is emj)l(>yed in prov- 
ing the author's own opinion, a large j)art in ascribing 
odious consccjucnccs to the opposite o])inii)n, we are a})t 
to think, either that, on the former point, there was not 
verv much to be said ; or, it' there was, that the author 
is not very well (pialiticd to say it. One thing is cer- 
tain, — that, if an o[>iniou have ever such mischievous 
consecpienccs, that cannot prevent any thinking per- 
son from belic\ing it, if the evidence is in its favor. 
Unthinkinir persons, indeed, if thev are verv solemnly 
assured that an opinion has mischievous consequences, 
may be friiihtencd from examininir the evidence. When, 
therefore, we find that this mode of dealing with an 
opinion is the favoriti' one, is resoited to in jn'efer- 
ence to the other, and with greater vehemence and at 
greater length, we conclude that it is upon unthinking 
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rnflicF than upon thinking persons thnt tlie author (talru 
lates upon making an impression, or oisc that he liimself 
is one of the former class of persons ; that hia own jiwlff- 
niont is detcrniincil less by evidence presente<l to his 
imderstnnOing than by the repiifrnancy of the opposite 
opinion to his ptirtinlltics and nifections; nnd that, pctr- 
c<?iving clearly the opinion to be one wliich it would be 
painful to him to adopt, he has been easily satisfied 
with reasons for rejecting it. 

All that flie professor says to disprove the principle 
of utility, and to prove the existence of a moral sense, 
is found in the folli>vving paragraph : — 

" T*t it iiol lie Kniii llmt our monil seniiments arc super- 
incluc!e<l lij' si'cinft and tracing the tonscqut'iiccit of crime. 
Th(! asE>ertiiin in licit true. The early sense of sbainc comes 
Wore siidi Ii'-.iins of thought, um<1 is not, llicrcliire, cansed by 
them ; and nii1lii)ii.4, in all a<!cs of tliu worl<I, liave grown up 
as social Imings and monil ngeiils, amenable to the biws of 
• Goil aiwl man, who ntver traced, or thought of tracing, tho 
consequences of tlielr actions, niir ever rcferrwl them to any 
standard of utility. Nur let it be said that the moral sensn 
comes of mere tctiching; that right mid wrong pass as mere 
trnrds, tint fi-om the lips of the mother to (he cinhl, attd then 
fn)m nian to miin ; and that we grow u|) with moral judgments 
gradually ingniftcd in uh from without, by the long-heard 
lessons of praise and blame, by the experience of fitness, or 
tho sanction of the law. I repeat, that Ihc statement is not 
true ; that our moral iwrceptions show themselves not in any 
such order as this. The question is one of feeling ; and the 
moral feelings are oficn eti'ongest in very early life, before 
moral rules or legal sanctions have once been thought of. 
Again: what are we lo und>'rstaud by teaching? Tcnching 
ioiplies capacity : one cnn be of no use without the other. 
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A faculty of the soul may be c:ill<'(l forth, brought to li^hf, 
aiul niaturCMl, but canuul be civatcd, anv more than we can 
create a new pailide of matter, or iineut u new law of 
nature." — pp. i}'2, ').■]. 

The sul).stance of the la.st three jsentenees is ix^pcateil 
at soiuewhat greater length slu)rtly after (j>p. 54, 55), 
in a passage from which we need only quote the ful- 
lowin*!: words : "No trainhiii: (however fi:ivatlv it mav 
change an individual mind) can ci-eatc a new faculty, 
anv more than it can jrivc a new orijan of sense." In 
many otlier parts of the discoursi*, the same argumenta 
are alluded to, but no new (mes are introduced. 

Let us, then, examine these arguments. 

First, The professor says, or seems to say, that our 
moral sentiments cannot he generated by exi)eriencc of 
consequences, because a child feels the sense of shame 
before he has any experience of consequences ; and, 
likewise*, because millions of j)ersons grow uj), have 
moral feelings, and live morally, "who nevcT traced, or 
thought of tracing, the conseciuenccs of their actions," 
but who yet, it seems, are sufl'ered to go at large; 
which we thought was mtt usually the case with j>crsons 
who never think of tiie conseiiuences of their actions. 
The professor continues, — "who never traced, or thought 
of tracing, the <'onscquences of their actions, nor ever 
referred them to anv standard of utilitv." 

Se(»ondlv, That our moral feelinii:s cannot arise from 
teachinjx, because those feelinu^s are often stron":est in 
verv earlv life. 

Thirdlv, That <»ur moral feelinirs cannot arise fnmi 
teaching, ])ecau8e teaching can only call forth a faculty, 
but cannot create one. 
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Let us first consider the singular allegation, that the 
sense of shame in a child precedes all experience of 
the consequences of actions. Is it not astounding that 
such an assertion should be ventured upon by any 
person of sane mind? At what period in a child's 
life, after it is capable of forming the idea of an action 
at all, can it be without experience of the consequences 
of actions ? As soon as it has the i<lca of one person 
striking another, is it not aware that striking produces 
pain ? As soon as it has the idea of being connnanded 
by its parent, has it not the notion, that, by not doing 
what is commandcil, it will excite the pai'^nt's dis- 
pleasure ? A child's kiu)wlcdge t)f the simple fiict (one 
of the earliest he becomes acquaintwl with), that some 
acts pro<luce pain, and otiiers pleasure, is calknl by 
pompous names, — " seeing and tracing the consequences 
of crime," *' trains of tliought," " referring actions to a 
8tandai*d," — terms which imply continuetl reflection and 
large abstractions ; and, Ijecause these terms are absurd 
when used of a child or an unc^lucatinl i^rson, we are 
to conclude that a child or an uneducated person has no 
notion that one thing is caused by ant)ther. As well 
might it be said that a diild requires an instinct to tell 
him that he has ten fingers, because he knows it l)efore 
he has ever thought of " making arithmetical computa- 
tions.*' Though a child is not a jurist or a moral 
philosopher (to whom alone the professor's phnises 
would Ik* properly applicable), he has the idea of him- 
self hurting or offending some one, or of some one 
hurting or annoying him. These are ideas which i)re- 
cede anv sense of shame in dt)in<r wronfj ; and it is out 
of lliese elements, and not out of abstractions, that the 
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supporters of the tlieory of utility contend that the idea 
of wrong, and our feelings of dLsa[)probation of it, ai-e 
originally formed. Mr. Sedgwick's argument resem- 
bles one we often hear, — that the principle of utility 
must be false, beciiuse it supposes morality to be found- 
ed on the good of society ; an idea too complex for the 
majority of mankind, who look only to the })ai*ticular 
persons concerned. Why, none but those who mingle 
in public transactions, or whose exami)le is likely to 
have extensive influence, have anv occasion to look 
beyond the particular persons concerned. Morality, 
for all other people, consists in doing good, and refrain- 
ing from harm, to themselves, and to those who imme- 
diate! v sun'ound tliem. As socm as a cliild has the 
idea of voluntarily producing pleasure or pain to any 
one person, he has an accurate notion of utility. When 
he afterwards gradually rises to the very com|)lex idea 
of '' society,'' and learns in what manner his actions may 
aftcct tlie interests of other persons than those wht) are 
present tu his sight, his conceptions of utility, and of 
right and wrt)ng founded on utility, undergo a corre- 
sponding enlargement, but receive no new clement. 

Again : if it were ever so true that the sense of 
shame in a child preciHles all knowledge of conse- 
quences, whjit is that to the question respecting a moral 
sense? Is the sense of shame the same ihinir with a 
moral sense? A child is ashamed of doinir what \w is 
told is wrong ; but so is he also ashamed of doing what 
he knows is riglit, if he expei'ts to be laughed at for 
doing it : he is ashamed of being didler than another 
child, of being ugly, of being poor, of n(»t having fine 
clothes, of not being able to run or wrestle or box so 
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veil 03 another. He is aehamed of whatever causes 
him to be thought li»a of by the persons who surround 
him. Tliis feeling of shauie ie accounted for by obvi- 
ous associations ; but suppose it to be innate, what 
would that prove in favor of a moral sense? If all 
that Mr. Sedgwick can show for a moral sense is the 
sense of shame, it mi^ht well be supposed that all our 
moral sentiments arc the result of opinions which come 
to ua from without ; since the sense of shame so obvi-_ 
ously follows the opinion of others, and, at least in 
early years, is wholly determined by it. 

On the professor's first argument no more needs here 
be said. His second is tlie following, — that murid 
feelings cannot " come of mere teaching," because they 
do not grow up gradually, but are often strongest in 
very early life. 

Now, this is, in the first place, a mistaking of the 
matter in dispute. The professor is not arguing with 
Mandeviile, or with the rhftoricians in Plato. Nobody 
with whom he is concerned says that moral feelings 
" conic of mere teaching." It is not pretended that 
Uiey are factitious and artificial associations, inculcated 
by parents and teachers purposely to further cci-tain 
social ends, and no more congenial to our natural feel- 
ings than the contrary associations. The idea of the 
pain of another is naturally painful : the idea of the 
pleasure of another is naturally pleasurable. From 
this tiict in our natural constitution, all our affections, 
both of love and aversion towards human beings, in so 
far as they are different from those we entertain towards 
mere inanimate objects which are pleasant or disagieea- 
ble to us, arc held, by the best teachers of the theory 
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of utility, to originate. In this, the unselfish part of 
our nature, lies a foundation, even independently of 
inculcation from without, for the generation of moral 
feelings. 

But if, because it ie not inconsistent with the consti- 
tution of our nature that moral feelings should grow up 
independently of teaching, Mr. Sedgwick would infer 
that they generally do so, or that teaching is not the 
source of almost all the moral feeling which exists in 
the world, his assertion is a piece of sentimentality 
completely at variance with the facts. If, by saying 
that " moral feelings are often strongest in very early 
life," Mr. Sedgwick means that they are strongest in 
children, he only proves his ignorance of children. 
Young children have affections, but not moral feelings ; 
and children whose will is never resisted never acquire 
them. There is no selfishness equal to that of chil- 
dren, as every one who is acquainted with children well 
knows. It is not the hard, cold selfishness of a grown 
person ; for the most affectionate children have it where 
theii affection is not supplying a counter-impulse : but 
the most selfish of grown persons does not come up to 
a child in the reckless seizing of any pleasure to hnn- 
self, regardless of the consequences to others. The 
pains of others, though naturally painful to us, are not 
60 until we have realized them by an act of ima<:(ina- 
tion, implying voluntary attention ; and that no very 
young child ever pays while under the impulse of u 
present desire. If a child restrains the indulgence of 
any wish, it is either from aflection or sym])athy, whi(*h 
are quite other feelings than those of morality, or else 
(whatever Mr. Sedgwick may think) because he has 
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b»«n taught to do so ; and lie only Icams the habit grad- 
ually, aud ill proportion to tlic assiduity and skill of the 
twicliing. 

TJic assertion, that " moral feelings arc often strongest 
in ^ery early life," is true in no sense but one, whicli 
confimis what it ia brought to refute. The time of life at 
wliieh moral feelings are apt to Ije strongest is tlie age 
when we cease to be merely menil)ers of our own fami- 
lies, and begin to have intercourse with the world; 
that is, wlieii the teaehing hsis continued longest in one 
direetioii, and has not eouiinenecd in any other direc- 
tiim. When we go forth into the world, and meet 
with teaehing, both by preeept and cxnm])Ie, of au 
opposite tendency to tliat which we have Iwen used 
to, the ieeling begins to weaken. Is this a sign of 
its bt-in^ wholly independent of teaching? Has a boy 
quietly educated in a well-regulated home, or one who 
has been at a public school, the strongest moral feel- 
ings? 

Enough has probably been said on the profesaor'a 
second argument. His third is, that teaching may 
strengthen our nnttn-al faculties, and call forth those 
which are powerless, because imtrieil ; but cannot ci'eate 
u faculty which does not exist ; cannot, therefore, have 
created the moral faculty. 

It is surprising that Jfr. Sedgwick should not see 
that his argument begs the question in dispute. To 
prove that our nutnil judgments are innate, he assumes 
that they proceed from a distinct faculty ; but this is 
precisely what the adherents of the principle of utility 
deny. They contend that the morality of actions ta 
perceived by the same faculties by which we perceive 
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any other of the qualities of actions ; namely, our in- 
tellects and our senses. They hold the capacity of 
j)ereelvinj^ moral distinctions to be no more a distinct 
iacuhy than the capacity of trying causes, or of making 
a ypeech to a jury. This last is a very peculiar power ; 
yet no one says that it must have pre-existed in Sir 
riaines Scarlett hefore he was called to the bar, because 
teaching and practi(*e cannot create a new faculty. 
They can create a new power ; and a faculty is but a 
finer name for a power. Mr. Sedgwick loses sight of 
the verv meaning: of the word facultv, — fncuUns. He 
talks of a faciihy "powerless, because untried," — a 
power poweHess I * 

The only color for representing our moral judgments, 
as the result of a peculiar part of our nature, is, that 
our feelings of moral approbation and disapprol)ation 
are really pcH'uliar feelings. But is it not notorious, 
that ]>ecu]iar fcclinirs, unlike anv others which we have 
experience of, arc created bv association everv dav? 
AVhat does the prc>l*essi>r think of the feelings of ambi- 
tion, — the desire of power over our fellow-creatures, 
and the pleasuiv of its [>t)ssession and exercise? These 
are pin-uliar feelings ; Imt they are obvioii>ly generated, 
bv the law of association, from the connectitui between 
j>ower over our fellow -creatures, and the gratiticntion 
of almost all our other inclinations. What will the 
professor say of the chivalrous point t^f honor? what 
of tiie feeliiiiifs of envv and ieahuisv ? what of the 

* Wo oniiiiot hi'lp r»*tVm'n^ tho protVii-^or l»a»-k to I.ocko. ami to that vt-n* 
cliajit.T •• On Piiwcr " wliirh In* sin^'K^ out inr peculiar «»hjuri:ati«»n. We 
xeioinini'iid to hi-< >p-'t'ial attention tlic ailuiirabh- rt-niarks in that iliapler OQ 
the abuse of tlie word " lacultv." 
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feelings of the miser to his gold? Who ever looked 
upon these lust as tlie subject of a distinct natural 
faculty? Their origin in association is obvious to all 
the world ; yet they are feelings as peculiar, as unlike 
any other part of our nature, as the feelings of con- 
science. 

It will hardlv be believed that what we have now 
answered is all that ^Ir. Sedgwick advances to prove 
the principle of utility untrue ; yet such is the fact. 
Let us now see whether he is more successful in prov- 
ing the pernicious consequences of the principle, and the 
" degrading effect " which it produces " on the temper 
and conduct of those who adopt it." 

The professor's talk is more indefinite, and the few 
ideas he has are more overlaid with declamatory phrases, 
on this point, than even on the preceding one. We can, 
however, descry through the mist some faint semblance 
of two tangil)le objections, — one, that the principle of 
utility is not suited to man's capacity ; that, if we were 
ever so desirous of applying it correctly, we should not 
be capable : the other, that it debases the moral prac- 
tice of those who adopt it ; which seems to imply 
(strange as tlie assertion is) that the adoption of it as a 
principle is not consistent with an attempt to apply it 
correctly. 

AVe must quote ilr. Sedgwick's very words, or it 
would hardly be believeil that we quote him fairly : — 

"Independi^ntly of the bad effecU produced on the moral 
character of man by a system which makes expediency (in 
whatever sense the word be used) the test of right and wrong, 
we may alfirm, on a more genenil view, that the rule itself is 
utterly unfitted to liis (rapacity. Feeble iis maii may be, he 
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ff>rins n link in a clinin of monil cause?, asc(*nding to the 
tlimno of (t()(l; an<K trifiing as liis individual a<.*Ls may soom, 
hv trivs in vain to follow out their consequences as tl«*y gc 
down into the countless ajres of coming time. Viewed in this 
li^rht, evcrv act of man is woven into a moral svstem, ascend- 
in;i through the past, descending to the future, and precon- 
ceived in the mind of the Almigiity. Nor does this notion, 
as t'ar as reg:u'ds ourselves, end in mere quietism and neces- 
sity. For we know right fix>m wrong, and have that libiTty 
of action wiiich im|)lie8 responsibility ; and, as far as we are 
all<»wed to hM>k into the ways of Providence, it seems com- 
]>atihle with his attributes to use the voluntary acts of created 
being"* as second causes in working out the ends of his own 
will. Leaving, however, out of question that stumbllng-bloirk 
A\ hicli the prescience of God hits often thrown in the way of 
feebh> and doubting minds, we are at legist certain that man 
hn«< not foreknowledgt* to trace the conseciuences of a single 
action of his own; and hence that utility (in the highest senso 
of which the word is capalde) is, as a test of right and wrong, 
unfitted to his under«:tanding, and thei-efore Avorthless in its 
aj>plication.'' — j>p. r>.'J, (Jl. 

Mr. S(Mlgwick apjiears to Ik* one of that numerous 

class who never take the trouble to set before tlienis^dves 

i'.iirlv an oiiinion which thev have an aversion to. Who 
.1 . 

e\(T said that it was necessarv to foresee all the eonse- 
(juences of <'aeh individual action '"as they go down into 
the countless aires of cominix time"? Some of the con- 
secpiences of an action are accidental ; others are ita 
natiu*al result, according to the known laws of the uni- 
verse. The finnner, for the most part, cjimiot he forc- 
^«een ; luit the whole course of human life is found(Hl 
upon the fact, that the latter can. In what reliance do 
wc ply our several trades ? In what reliance do we buy 
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or sell, eat or drink, write books, or read them ; walk, 
ri<U», speak, think, — except on our foresight of the con- 
sequences of those actions? The commonest person 
l;ves according to maxims of prudence wholly founded 
on foresight of consequences ; and we are told by a 
wise man from Cambridge, that the foresight of con- 
sequences, JUS a rule to guide ourselves by, is impossi- 
ble ! Our foresight of consequences is not j)erfect. Is 
any thing else in our constitution perfect? "Est quo- 
dam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra : Non possis oculo 
quantum contendere Lynceus ; Non tamen idcirco con- 
temnas lippus inungi." If the professor quarrels with 
such means of guiding our conduct as we are gifted 
with, it is incumbent on him to show, that, in point of 
fact, we have been provide<l with better. Does the 
moral ^sense, allowing its existence, point out any surer 
practicid rules? If so, let us have them in black and 
white. If nature has given us rules which suffice for 
our c<;)nduct, witliout any consideration of the probable 
c<mse<juences of our actions, produce them. But no : 
fur two tliousand vears, nature's moral code has been a 
topic for declamation, and no one has yet produced 
a single chapter of it ; nothing but a few elementary 
generalities, which are the mere alphabet of a morality 
founded upon utility. Hear Bishop Butler, the ora- 
cle of tlie moral-sense school, and whom our author 
quotes : — 

"However inurh men may have disputed about the nature 
of virtue, and whatever ground for doubt tliere may be about 
pnrticulai's, yet, in general, there is an universally acknowl- 
edged standard of it. It is that which all ages and all coun- 
tries have made a profession of in public ; it is that which 
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evory man you meet puts on the sliow of; it is that which the 
primary and fundamental hiws of all civil constitutions over 
the lace of the earth make it their husines^s and endeavor to 
enforce the practice of upon mankind; namely, justice, ve- 
racity, and regard to the common good." — p. 1^0. 

]\Ir. Se(l<^\vick praisjes Butler for not being more ex- 
planatory.* Did Butler, then, or does Mr. Sedg\vick, 
seriously believe that mankind have not sufficient fore- 
sight of consequences to perceive tlie advantage of 
''justice, veracity, and regard to the connnon good"? 
that, without a peculiar facidty, they would not be able 
to see th;it these (pialities are useful to them? 

When, indeed, the question arises, What is justice , 
— that is, what are those claims of others which we arc 
bound to respect, — and What is the conduct required 
by "regard to tlie common good"? the solutions whieh 
we can (hnluce from our foresight of conseqtiences are 
not infallible. But let any one try those which he can 
deduce from the moral sense. Can he deduce anv? 
yiiow us, written in the human heart, anv answer to 
t/iese ([uestions. Bishop Butler gives up the point, and 
[Mr. Sedgwick praises him for doing so. When Mr. 
Sedgwick wants something definite to oppose to the 
indefiniteness of a moralitv ftmnded (m utilitv, he has 
recourse, not to the moral sense, but to Ciu'istianitv. 
AVith such fairness as this does he hold the balance i)e- 
tween the two principles : he supposes his moral-sense 

* **lli>rc ovory thiiifr," f»nys ho, " roinnins indt'finito: yrt all the siure-*- 
icivc pr()|)o^itio]i8 liavc their meaning. The author kiu:w well that the thin^^s 
ho had to deal with w^rt; indetliiite, and that he could not l^ti>r them in tiie 
lan;;na^e of a formal drliuition without violatinj; thrir nature. But how 
emuH ha^ 1>een the numher of moral writers who have under>tood the real 
value of thi» forbearance ! " 
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man provided with all the guidance which can be de- 
rived from a revelation from heaven, and his utilitarian 
destitute of any such help. When one sees the ques- 
tion so stated, one cannot wonder at anv conclusion. 
Need we say, that revelation, as a means of supplying 
the uncertainty of human judgment, is as open to one 
of the two parties as to the otlier? Need we say that 
Paley, tlie very autlior, who, in this Discourse, is treated 
as the representative of the utilitarian system, appeals 
to revelation throughout? and obtains no credit from 
Mr. Sedgwick for it, but the contrary ; for revelation, 
it seems, may be referred to in aid of the moral sense, 
but not to assist or rectify our judgments of utility. 

The truth, however, is, that revelation (if by revela- 
tion be meant the New Testament), as Paley justly 
observed, entei-s little into the details of ethics. Chris- 
tianitv does not deliver a code of morals, anv more than 
a code of laws. Its practical morality is altogether 
indefinite, and was meant to be so. This indefiniteness 
lias been considered bv some of the ablest defenders of 
Christianity as one of its most signal merits, and among 
the strongest proofs of its divine origin ; being the qual- 
itv which fits it to be an universal relii^ion, and distin- 
guishes it both from the Jewish dispensation, and from 
all other religions, which as they invariably enjoin, 
under their most awful sanctions, acts which are only 
locally or temporarily useful, are in their own nature 
local and temporary. Christianity, on the contran', 
influences the conduct by shaping the character itself : it 
aims at so elevating and purifying the desires, that there 
shall be no hinderance to the fulfilment of our duties 
when recognized ; but of what our duties are, at least 
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in regarJ to outward acts, it says very little but what 
niorali.-tjs in ijcnLTal have said. If, therefore, we would 
have any definite niondity at all, we must perforce 
ressort to that *' fore?«ight of consequences," of the diffi- 
culties of wliich tlic professor has so formidable aa 
idea . 

But this talk about luieertaintv is mere exafr^i^eration. 
Tliere would he great uncertainty if each individual had 
all to do for himself, and only his own experience to 
•ruido him. But we are not so situated. Everv one 
directs himself in nu)rality, as in :J1 his conduct, not by 
his own unaided fi>i'esiHit, but bv the accumulated 
wisdom of all former ages, emboilied in traditional 
aphorisms. So strong is the disposition to submit to 
tin* authoritv of such traditions, and so little danger is 
there, in nmst conditions of mankind, of erring on the 
other side, that the absunlest customs are [)eqieluate(l 
thrnuirh a lapse of aires from no otluT cause. A hun- 
dred millions of human heiiiirs think it the most exalted 
virtue to swinir bv a hook beftn*e an idol, and the most 
dreadful pollution to drink cow-broth, — only be(*a use 
their ft>refathers thought so. A Turk thinks it the 
hei;rht of indeeenev for women to be seen in the streets 
unveili'd ; and. when he is told that in some coimtries 
this hai)pens without any evil result, he shakes his head, 
and says, " If you hoKl butter to the tire, it will melt." 
Did not manv generations of tlie mo-t educated men in 
Kurope believe every line of Aristotle to be infallible? 
So difficult is it to break loose from a received opinion. 
The progress of experience, and the growth of the 
human intellect, suceectl but too slowly in cornvting 
and improving traditional opinions. There is little fear, 
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tru]j, that tlie masK of mnnlditd i^liuuld iiLsist upon 
"tracing tlic consequences of actions " by their own 
unaided liglits : tlicy are but too ready to let it be done 
for them once for all, and to think they have nothing to 
do with niUw of morality (as Tory writers siiy they liavo 
with the laws) but to obey thcui. 

ilr. Sedg\viek is master of the stock phrases of thos(! 
who know nothing of the principle of utility but the 
name. To act upon rules of conduct, of which utility 
ia recognized as the basis, lie calls " waiting for the cal- 
culation's of utility," — a thing, aceoitling to liim, in 
itself iuuuoral, since "to hesitate is to rebel," On the 
same princijile, navigating by rule, instead of by instinct, 
might be called waiting for the caleidations of astronomy. 
There seems no alwolute necessity for putting oft' the 
ciilcuhitions until the ship ie in the middle of the SSontb 
Sea. Because a sailor had uot verified all the compu- 
tations in the Nautical Almanac, does he therclbre 
"hesitate" to use it? 

Thna fEir llr. Sedgwick on the difficulties of the 
principle of utility, when we mean to apjily it honestly. 
Jiut he further charges the principle with having u 
"dclwising"' and "degrading" effect. 

A word like " debasing," apjilied to any thing which 
acts upon the mind, may mean several things. It may 
mean, making u.s unprincipled ; reganllesis of the rights 
and feelings of other i>eople. It may mean, making lis 
slavish; sjnritle^i' ; submissive to injury or insult ; inca- 
pable of asserting our own rights, and vindicating the 
jnst iiidejiendence of our minds and actiims. It may 
mean , making us cowardly ; slothful ; incapable of K'sir- 
ing i>aiii, or nerving oiirsehos to exertion for a worthy 
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object. It may mean, making us narrow-minded; 
pusillanimous, in Ilobbes's sense of the word ; too intent 
upon little things to feel rightly about great ones ; in- 
capable of having our imagination fired by a grand 
object of contemplation ; incapable of thinking, feeling, 
aspiring, or acting, on any but a small scale. An 
opinion which produced any of these effects upon the 
mind would be rightly calle<l debasing. But when, 
without proving, or even in plain terms asserting, that 
it j>roduces these effects, or any effects which he can 
make distinctly understood, a man merely says of an 
opinion that it is debasing, all he really says is that he 
has a feeling which he cannot exactly descril)e, but 
upon wliich he values himself, and to which the opinion 
is in some way or other oftensive. What definite pr()[>- 
osition conccrnin<r tlie effect of anv doctrine on the 
mind can be extracted from such a passage as this? — 

*'Tt' t'xj)vili('n('y bo tlie measure of right, and every one 
claim the liberty of judgment, virtue and vice have no longer 
anv lixed relations to the moral condition of man, but eluuiffe 
with the fluctuations of opinion. Not only are his actions 
tainted by prejudice and passion, but his rule of life, under 
this system, nnist be taint(»d in like degree, — must be brousht 
down to its own level ; for h(? will no longer be able, com- 
j)atibly with his j)rinciples, to separate the rule from its appli- 
eation. No high and unvarying standard of morality which 
his heart aj>proves, however iniirm his practice, will be ottered 
to his thoughts. Ikit his bad passions will continue to do 
their work in bending him to the earth ; and, unless he be held 
upiight by the strong power of religion (an extrinsic j)ower 
which I am not now considering), he will inevitably be carried 
down, by a degrading ^tandard of action, to a sordid and 
grovelling life. It may perhaps be said that we are arguing 
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sgaiBflt a rule, onlj from its misapprehension and abuse. Rut 
we reply, that every precept ia prarlicnlly Imd when its abuse 
is iintural and inevitable; that ibe system of utility brings 
down Virtue from a heavenly throne, and places her on an 
earthly trihnniil, where her decisions, no longer supported by 
any holy siinction, are distorted by judicial ignorancis, and 
tainted by base passion." — p. 68. 

"What does this tell us? First, that, if utility be the 
etaDtlard, different |)erson3 may have clilTi'rent opinions 
on morality. This is the talk al>oiit uncertainty, whicli 
has been already disposed of. Next, that, where there 
is iincertaiut.y, men's passions will bias their judgment. 
Granted : this is one of tlic evils of our condition, and 
must be borne with. We do not diminish it l>y pre- 
tending that Nature tells us what is right, when nobotly 
ever ventures to set down what Nature tolls us, nor 
affects to expi>und licr laws in any way but by an appeal 
to utility. All that the remainder of the piissagc does, 
ia to repeat, in various phrases, that Mr. Sedgwick feels 
such a " standard of action " to be " <legrjuling ; " that 
Mr. Sedgwick i'cch it to l>e "sordid" and "grovelling." . 
If so, nolxxly can compel Mr. Seilgwick to adopt it. 
If he feels it debasing, no doubt it would be so to him ; 
but, until he is able to show some reason why it must 
be so to others, may we be permitte<l to suggest, that 
perhaps the cause of its being so to himself is only that 
he docs not understand it ? 

Read this : — 

" Christianity eonsiilers every act grounded on mere worldly 
eonse(|uenccs as built on a false foundation. The mainspring 
of every virtue is placed by it in the affections, called into 
renewed strength by a feeling of self-abasement, by gratitude 
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for an immortal benefit, by communion with God, and by 
the hopes of everlasting life. Humility is the foundation 
of the Christian's honor ; distrust of self is the ground of his 
strength ; and his religion tells him that every work of man 
is counted wortldess in the sight of Heaven, as the means 
of his pardon or the price of his redemption. Yet it gives 
liim a pure and perfect rule of life, and does not for an 
instant exempt him from the duty of obedience to his rule : 
for it ever aims at a purgation of the moral faculties, and a 
renewal of the defaced image of God ; and its moral precepts 
have an everlasting sanction. And thus does Christian lovo 
become an efficient and abiding principle, not tested by the 
world, but above the world ; yet reaching the life-spring of 
every virtuous deed, and producing in its season a harvest of 
good and noble works incomparably more abundant than ever 
rose from anv other soil. 

" Tiie utilitarian scheme starts, on the contrary, with an 
abrogation of the authority of conscience, — a rejection of the 
mural feelings as the test of right and wrong. From fii*st to 
last, it is in bondage to the world, measuring every act by a 
worldly standard, and estimating its value by worldly conse- 
quences. Virtue becomes a question of calculation, — a 
matter of profit or loss ; and, if man gain heaven at all on 
such a sy^tdui, it must be by arithmetical details, — the com- 
putaiion of his daily work, — the balance of his moral ledger. 
A concJi*?ion such as this offends against the spirit breathing 
in every piiire of the; book of life ; yet is it fairly drawn fix>m 
the principle of utility. It appeal's, indeed, not only to have 
been foreseen by Palcy, but to have been accepted by him ; a 
striking instance of the tenacity with which man ever clings 
to system, and is ready to embra(*e even its monstrous conse- 
quences rather than Ix^ieve that he has himself been building 
on a wrong foundation." — pp. CO, 07. 

In a note, ho adds : — 

" The following are the passages here referred to : — 
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*"Tlic Clirislinn roligiiin lintli not iisctriainod ihe precise 
quantity of rirliie npfussjiry to sialvitliou.' 

"' It lins iK'en saiil, llint it cnii never he. a just econnrnj' of 
Proviiiciiee lo jidiiiit one [inrt of inniikiml into lienvi'ii, and 
eondcniii tlie iilhci- to liellj Bincc theru must bo vury little to 
cliooi<c heiwit'ii tlie worst man wlio is reeoivi'd into licaven, 
and tlio l)est u'lio is excliidod. And how know we, it mir;lit 
be niifltvi.-Ril, but thill Iliere ma; be u» littht tu chouse in their 
conditions?' — Afonil Pliilonojthj/. book i. cli. 7. 

'■ In tlie hitler jeare of his life, Piilcy would, I beliere, 
have been incapable of uttering or eoneeiving sentiments pucli 
as these." 

So that a " purgation of the moral faculties " ia 
Dew^ary : the iniirjil feelings re'iiiii'e to be corrected. 
Yet tlie moral feelings are *' the test of riglit anil 
wrong ; " «ih1 whoever " rejects " them as a test must 
be cnlletl bard names. But we do not want to roiivict 
Mr. Sedgwii-k of inconsistency : we want to get at bis 
mcaniit<r. Have vvc conic to it at last? The gravamen 
of the charge against the principle of utility seems 
to lie in ii word. Utility is a worl'llij standard, and 
estimates every act by world!;/ con."eriiiences. 

Like most perfwins who arc speaking, fit>m their feel- 
ings only, on a subject on which they have never seri- 
ously thought, the prfifessor is imposed ujHm by words. 
He ia carried away by an ambiguity. To make his 
assertion about the ■worldliiicgg of the standard of 
utility true, it must be understood in one sense ; to 
make it have the invidious effect which is intended, it 
must be understood in another. By " worldly," does 
he mean to imi>ly what is cominojdy meant when the 
word is used as a reproach, — an undue regard to in- 
terest in the vulgar sense; our wealth, power, - social 
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position, and the like ; our command over agreeable 
outward objects, and over the opinion and good offices 
of other people? If so, to call utility a worldly stan- 
dard is to misrepresent the doctrine. It is not true 
that utility estimates actions by tliis sort of conse- 
quences : it estimates them by all their consequences. 
If he means that the principle of utility regards only 
(to use a scholastic distinction) the objective conse- 
quences of actions, and omits the subjective; attends to 
the effects on our outward condition, and that of other 
j)eoplo, too much ; to those on our internal sources of 
happiness or unhappiness too little, — this criticism is, as 
we have already remarked, in some degree applicable 
to Palcy : but to charge this blunder upon the principle 
of utility, would be to say, that, if it is your rule to 
judge of a thing by its consequences, you will judge 
only l)y a portion of them. Again : if Mr. Sedgwick 
meant to speak of a " worldly standard " in contra- 
distinction to a religious standard, and to say, that, if 
we adopt the principle of utility, we cannot admit 
religion as a sanction for it, or cannot attach impor- 
tan(*e to religious motives or feelings, the assertion 
would be simply false, and a gross injustice even to 
Paley. What, therefore, can Mr. Sedgwick mean? 
^Merely this : that our actions take place in the world ; 
that their consequences are produced in the wc>rld ; that 
we have been placed in the world ; and that there, if 
anywhere, we must earn a place in heaven. The 
morality founded on utility allows this, certainly : does 
Mr. Sedfnvick's svstem of moralitv denv it? 

Mark the confusion of ideas involved in this sen- 
tence : ^ Christianity considers every act grounded on 
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mere worldly consequences as built on a fiilsc fuundn- 
tion." Wliiit ia saving a father fi-oni ileatli, but saving 
hiin from a worldly eonseiiufnco ? What arc healing 
the Kiek, clothing the naked, sheltering the honselexs, 
but nets which wholly consist in pr(Hlucing a worldly 
coiiseqiienec ? CunGne Mr, Sedgwick to iniandiiguoua 
words, and he is already answered. What is really 
true is, that ('hri^tianity considers no act as meritori- 
ous whieh is done from mere worldly motives; that is, 
which is in no degree prompted by the desire of our 
own moral peHection, or of the ap|irol)alioii of a perfect 
being. These motives, we need scarcely ob.ser\c, may 
be equally powerful, whatever be our t-taudard of mo- 
rality, provided we beliexe that the Deity approves it. 

Mr. Sedgwick is sc.indalized at tlie si4)position, that 
the pliu'e awanled to each of us in the next world will 
depend on the balance of the good and evil of our lives. 
Aceording to his notions of justice, we presume, it 
ought to depend wholly upon one of the two. As 
usual, Mr. Sedgwick begins by a misapprehension : he 
neither imdcr.slands Palcy, nor the conclusion which, 
he says, ia ''fairly drawn from the principles of utihty." 
Pidey held, with otlicr Christians, that our place lierc- 
ofter woidd Iw deteiinincd by onr degree of moral 
perfection; that is, by the balance, not of our good 
and evil dnedn, which depend upon opportunity and 
temptation, but of onr good and evil dt/<pnaitioHs ; by 
tlie intensity and continuity of our will to do good; 
by the strength with which we have vtrugrfhil to be 
virtuous ; not by onr accidental lajtscs, or by the un- 
intended good or ciil which ha^ followed from our 
actions. When Paley said that Christianity has not 
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ascertained " the precise qtiantity of virtue necessary to 
salvation," he did not mean the number or kind of 
beneficial actions : he meant that Cliristianity has not 
decided what positive strength of virtuous inclinations, 
and what capacity of resisting temptations, will procure 
acquittal at the tribunal of God. And most wisely is 
this left undecided. Nor can there be a solution more 
consietent with the attributes which Christianitv as- 
cribes to the Deity than Paley's own, — that every step 
of advance in moral perfection will be something gained 
towards everlasting welfare. 

The remainder of Mr. Sedgwick's argument — if 
argument it can be called — is a perpetual ignoi^atio 
elencki. He lumps up the principle of utility — which 
is a theory of right and wrong — with the theory, if 
there be such a theory, of the universal selfishness of 
mankind. We never know, for many sentences to- 
gether, which of the two he is arguing against : he 
never seems to know it himself. lie begins a sentence 
on the one, and ends it on the other. In his mind, 
tliev seem to l>e one and the same. Read this: — 

" Utilitarian pliilosophy and Christian ethics liave in their 
principles and motives no common bond of union, and ought 
never to have been linked together in one system ; for, palliate 
and disguise the ditVerence as we may, we shall tind at last 
that they rest on j<epai*ate foundations, — one deriving all its 
strength fi*om the moral feelings, and the other from the self- 
i.-li passions of our nature.'* — p. 07. 

Or this : — 

*' If we suppress the authority of conscience, reject the 
niond feelings, rid oui*selves of the sentiments of honor, and 
sink (as men too often do) below the influence of religion; 
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nnd ir, nt this same tim<.<, we nre laiiglit to think tliot utility 
ie the iinivcrsnl lest of riglit and nTon<r. — ivliiit is tlierc left 
witliin U9 aa nn jiningonist power to Iho cmviiig of passion, or 
tlie base appetite of worldly guin? In sudi h condition of the 
»)nl, all moiivL' not terminating in mere jmsslon becomes 
iittei'ly (Itviiiil of meaning. On tliis system, the sinner is no 
loLigi^r abhorred na a rebel against hia better nature, — as one 
wlio profanely mutilates the image of God; be ncia only on 
tht' |iriiiL-i|ilt>s of other men ; but he blunders in ctdeulatiitg tLe 
elian<.'es of liis pertKinal advantage, and thus we deprive 
virtue of its bolini-ss, and vice of its deformity; humanity of 
its honor, and language of its meaning ; we shut out, as no 
Iietlor than madufHW or foliy. tJie lonie.'^t sentimr-nts of llie 
lieathen aa well »9 of the Christian world ; nn<l nil that is 
great or generous in our nature droops under tlie influence of 
u cold and williering selfishness." — pp. 7(i, 77. 

Everj- line of this iiassage convicts Mr. Swlgwick 
of never liuving taken tlie trouble to know tlie mean- 
ing of tlie terras in which the doetrinc he so eagerly 
vilifies iis ponvcycd. What has " calculating the clmncea 
of periioniil advantaj^" to do with the principle of 
utility? The olyect of Mr. Sedgwick is to represent 
that pi-iiiriple as leading to the ciiiiclusion, that a vicious 
man is no more a subject of disapprobation tlian ft 
person who Miinders in a (jucstion of prudenee. If 
Mr. Sedgwick did but know wliat the principle of utility 
i», he wnidd sec that it leads to n(> such conclusiun. 
Some people have been led to that conclusion, not by 
the principle of utility, but either by the doctrine of 
pliihisophical necessity incorrectly uuderstoml, or by a 
theory of motives wliieh has been culled tlie sclfiah the- 
ory ; anil e\'cu from that it (loC8 not justly follow. 

The (inerv abont shutting out "loftv sentiments" 
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scarcely deserves notice. It resembles what is said in 
tlie next page about " suppressing all the kindly emo- 
tions which minister to virtue." We are far from 
charging ilr. Sedgwick with wilful misrepresentation ; 
but this is the very next thing to it, — misrepresenta- 
tion in voluntary ignorance. AVho proposes to suppress 
any *' kindly emotion"? Human beings, the professor 
may be assured, will always love and honor every sen- 
timent, whether " lofty " or otherwise, w^hich is either 
directly pointed to their good, or tends to raise the mind 
above the influence of the petty objects for the sake 
of whi(;h mankind injure one another. The professor 
is afraid that the sinner will be "no longer abhorred." 
We imagined that it was not the sinner who sliould be 
abhorred, but sin. Mankind, however, are sufficiently 
ready to abhor whatever is obviously noxious to them. 
A human being tilled with malevolent dispositions, or 
coldlv indifferent to the feelin<rs of his fellow-creatures, 
will never, the professor may assure himself, be amial>Ie 
in their eyes. Whether they will speak of him as ''a 
rebel against his better natiu'c" — ''one who profanely 
mutilates the image of God," and so on — will depend 
upon whether they are proficients in commonplace 
rhetoric ; but, whatever words they use, rely on it, that 
while men dread and abhor a wolf or a serpent, which 
have no better nature, and no image of ( lod to mutilate, 
they will abhor with inHnitely greater intenwity a human 
being, who, outwardly resembling themselves, is in- 
wardly their enemy, and, being far more powerful than 
" toad or asp," voluntarily cherishes the same disposi- 
tion to mischief. 

If utility be the standard, '^ the end," in the profes- 
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sor's opinion, "will be made to sanctify the iiieana" 
(p. 78), Wii answer, Just so far ns in any other 
system, and no further. In every system of morality, 
the end, wlien goo«l, Jiiatilies all means which do not 
conflict witli some more important good. On Mr. 
Sedgwick's own scheme, are tliere not ends which sanc- 
tiiy actions, in other cases deserving tlic utmost nhhor- 
rence, — sncli, tor instance, as taking tlie life of a 
fellow-creature in cold blood, in the face of tlic whole 
people? According to tlie princijile of utility, the end 
justifies all means necessary to its attainment, except 
those which are more iiiisehievous than the end is 
useful ; an exception amply sufficient. 

We have now concluded our examination of Mr. 
Sedgwick : first, as a commentator on tlie studies which 
form part of a liberal education ; and, next, as an as- 
sailant of the "utilitarian theory of morals," We 
have shown, that, on the former subject, he has omitted 
almost every thing which ought (o have been said ; that 
almost all wiiich he has said is trivial, and much of it 
erroneous. With regard to Ihc other part of his design, 
we have shown tliat lie has not only failed to refute 
the doctrine that human happiness is the foundation of 
morality, but has, in the attempt, proved himself not 
to understand what the doctrine is ; and to be capable 
of bringing the most serious charges against other 
men's opinions, and themselves, which even a smatter- 
ing of the knowledge appropriate to the subject would 
have shown to he groundless^ 

We by no nieans affect to consider Mr. Sc<]gwick as 
Cwhat he would not himself claim to be) a sufHcient 
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advocate of the cause he has espoused, nor pretend that 
his pag^s contain the best that can be said, or even the 
best that has been said, against the theory of utility. 
That theory numbers, among its enemies, minds of al- 
most every degree of [M)\ver and intellectual accomplish- 
ments, among whom many are capable of making out 
a nuich better apparent case for their opinion. But 
Air. Sedgwick's is a fair enough sample of the popular 
ar<^uments atjfainst the theorv : his book has had more 
readers and more applauders than a better book would 
have had, because it is level with a lower class of capa- 
cities ; and though, by pointing out its inuMjrfections, 
we do little to establish our own opinion, it is some- 
thing to have shown on how light gi'ounds, in some 
cases, men of gravity and reputation arraign the opinion , 
and are admircnl and aj)plauded for so arraigning it. 

The question is not one of pure s[)eculation. Not 
to mention the importimce, to those who are intrusted 
with the education of the moral sentiments, of just 
views respe(*ting their origin and nature, we may re- 
mark, that, u|X)n the truth or falseness of the doctrine 
of a moral sense, it depends whether morality is a fixed 
or a progressive body of doctrine. If it be true that 
man has a sense y^iven him to determine what is y'vAxK. 
and wrong, it follows that his moral judgments and 
feelings cannot be susce[)tible of any improvement : 
such as they are, they ought to remain. The (piestion, 
what mankind in general ought to think and feel cm the 
subject of tiieir duty, must be determined by ol)serving 
what, when no interest or passion can be seen to bias 
them, thev tliink and feel already. Accordinir' to the 
theory of utility, on the contrary, the question, what is 
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our duty, is as open to diacussion as any other question. 
Moral doctrines ore no more to be received witliout 
evidence, nor to be lifted lesa carefully, thnn nny other 
doL-trincd. An appeal lies, as on all other subjccta, 
from a received opinion, however genei-ally entertained, 
to the decisions of cultivated reason. The weitknesa 
of huniau intellect, and all the other infirmities of our 
nature, are considered to interfere as much with the 
rectitude of our judgments on uorality as on nny other 
of our con(renis ; and ohitng<^'s as gi-eat arc anticipntcd 
in our opinions on tluit subject as on everj' otlier, both 
from the progress of intelli^ncc, fi-oiu more autiientic, 
and enlarged exjicrience, and from alterations in the 
condition of tlie huninn race, re^piiriug altei-ed rules 
of conduct. 

It deeply concerns the greatest interests of our race, 
tliat the only mode of treating ethical questions which 
niins at correcting existing maxims, and ret'titying any 
of the [lervcrsions of existing feeling, should not be 
borne down by clamor. The contemners of analysis 
have long enough had nil the pretension to themselves. 
They have had the mon«pt>ly of the claim to piu-c and 
lofty and sublime principles ; and those w)i(> gave rea- 
sons to justify their feelings have subinitt<.-<l to Iks cried 
down as low and cold and degra<l<«l. ^Ve hope they 
will submit no longer ; and, not content with meeting 
the metaphysics of tJieir more powerful ad^■<•rsa^ie(l by 
profounder metaphysics, will join battle in the field of 
popular controversy with every antagonist i)f name and 
reputation, even when, as in the present case, liis name 
and rejnitntion arc his only chiinis to be heard on such 
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The word "civilization," like many other terras of the 
philosophy of human nature, is a word of double mean- 
ing. It sometimes stands for human imjyrovernent in 
general, and sometimes for certain kinds of improve- 
ment in particular. 

We are accustomed to call a country more civilized 
if we think it more improved ; more eminent in the 
best characteristics of man and societv ; farther ad- 
vanced in the road to perfection; happier, nobler, wiser. 
This is one sense of the word "civilization." But, in 
another sense, it stands for that kind of improvement 
only which distinguishes a wealthy and i)()werful nation 
from savaires or barbarians. It is in tliis sense that we 
may speak of the vices or the miseries of civilization ; 
and that the question has been seriously propounded, 
whetlier civilization is, on the whole, a good or an evil. 
Assuredly, we entertain n^o doubt on this point : we 
hold that civilization is a good ; that it is the cause of 
nuich good, and not incompatible with an\' ; but we 
think there is other good, nmch even of the highest 
good, which civilization in this sense does not [)rovide 
for, and some which it has a tendency (though that 
tendency may be counteracted) to impede. 

* London and Westminster Keview, April, 1830. 
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The inquity into which these considerations would 
lend ia calculated to throw light upon many of the 
t liarin'teriBtic features of our time. The present era ia 
pre-eminently the era of civiliziition in the narrow 
teni-e, — whether wc consider what has already been 
nchie\'ed, or the rapid advances makiu<r towards still 
greater achievements. We do nqj regaixl the age as 
cither etjually a<lvnnced or equally progressive in many 
of the otlier kinds of improvement. In some, it ap|)ears 
to us stationary ; in some, even retrognide. Moreover, 
the irresistible conseqiicnees of a state of advaueing 
civilization ; the new position in which that ad^mce has 
jilaced, and ia every day more and more placing, man- 
kind ; the entire iuapplicidtility of old rules to this new 
position; and the necessity, if we would either reaHzc 
the lienefits of the new state or preserve those of the 
old, that we should adopt many new rules, and new 
courses of action, — are t(^cs which seem to require a 
more comprehensive cxunimtion than they have usually 
reeeiicd. '! 

^V'c shall on StsfT»sot occasion use the word "civili- 
zation" only in fit^'i'Mtricted sense; not that in which 
it is synonymotui with improvement, but that in which it 
is the diiec*t coDverae or contrary- of rudeness or barba- 
rism. WhatcYW be the characteristics of what we call 
savngo life, the contrary of these, or the quahtles which 
society puts on as it throws off these, constitute eiviii- 
zatioii. Thus a savage tribe consists of a handful of 
in<H\iduals, wandering or thinly scattei-e<l over a vaft 
tract of country : a dense population, therefore, dwell- 
ing in fixed habitations, and largely collected together 
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in towns and villages, we term civilized. In savage 
life, there is no comnierce, no manufactures, no agricul- 
ture, or next to none : a country rich in the fruits of 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, we call civil- 
ized. In savage communities, each person shifts for 
himself: except in war (and even then very imper- 
fectly), we seldom see any joint operations canned on 
by the union of many ;. nor do savages, in general, 
find much pleasure in each other's society. Wherever, 
therefore, we find human beings acting together for 
common purposes in large bodies, and enjoying the 
pleasures of social intercourse, we term them civilized. 
In savage life, there is little or no law, or administration 
of justice ; no systematic employment of the collective 
strength of society to protect individuals against injury 
from one another : every one *>'ust6 to his own strength 
or cunning; and, where that fiila, he is generally without 
resource. AVc accordingly call a people civilized, where 
the arrangements of society foif^ protecting the persons 
and property of its members affe sufficiently perfect to 
maintain peace among them; r*:*., to induce the bulk 
of the community to rely for the\. ^Ncurity mainly upon 
social arrangements, and renounce Xr the most part, 
and in ordinarv circumstances, the vindicfttion of their 
interests (whether in the way of aggression or of de- 
fence) by their individual strength or courage. 

These ingredients of civil izati(m are various; but con- 
sideration will satisfy us that they are not improperly 
classed together. History, and their own nature, alike 
show that tliev beixin toji:(»tlier, alwavs co-exist, and 
accompany each other in tluur growth. Wherever 
there has arisen sufficient knowledge of tlie arts of life, 
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and Budioiect security of proijerty nnA person, to render 
the progressive incrciiKe uf wuiiltli and population possi- 
ble, tlic cumiminity beeoines and continues pnigreiwivo 
in nil tlie elenionts wliieli we have just enuincniteil. 
Tlie^e elements exint in modern Eurojie, aud esi>eciiilly 
in Groat Uritiiin, in a inure eminent degree, and in a 
state of more rsipid progression, than at any other pliKo 
or time. Vi'e propose to consider some of the conse- 
(piences which that high and progressive state of eivili- 
zntion has already prodncoil, and of the further ones 
which it is hastening to produce, 

The nnifit remarkable of those consequences of ad- 
vancing civilization, whicli the state of the world is now 
forcing upon the attention of thinking minds, is this, — 
that power [lasscs more and more from individuals, and 
small knots of individuals, to musses ; that the impor- 
tance of the masses Ixscomes constantly greater, that 
of individuals less. 

The causes, evidences, and consequences of this law 
of human affairs well deserve attention. 

There are two elements of inn)ovtance and influence 
among mankind : the one is property ; tlie other, 
powers and acquirements of minil. Both of these, in 
an early stage of civilizaiion, ai-e confined to a few [ler- 
sons. In the l>eginning8 of society, the power of the 
masses di>es not exist, because properly and intelligence 
have no existence beyond a very small ptirtion of tlie 
conutiunity ; and, even if they had, those who pi>sscssed 
the smaller pijitiima would be, from their incapacity of 
co-operation, unable to cope with those who possessed 
the larger. 
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In the more backward countries of the present time, 
and in all Europe at no distant date, we see property 
entirely concentrated in a small number of hands ; the 
renifunder of the people being, with few exceptions, 
cither the military retainers and dependants of the 
possessors of property, or serfs, stripped and tortured 
at pleasure by one master, and pillaged by a hundred. 
At no period could it be said that there was literally no 
middle class, but that class was extremely feeble, both 
in nimibers and in power ; while the laboring people, 
absorbed \xx manual toil, with difficulty earned, by the 
utmost excess of exertion, a more or less scanty and 
always precarious subsistence. The character of this 
state of society was the utmost excess of poverty and 
imj)Otence in the masses ; the most enormous importance 
and uncontrollable power of a small number of individ- 
uals, each of whom, within his own sphere, knew 
neither law nor superior. 

AVe must leave to history to unfold the gradual rise 
of the tradinii: and manufacturing: classes, the f]:radual 
emancipation of the agricultural, the tumults and houle- 
versements which accompanied these changes in their 
course, and the extraordinary alterations in institutions, 
opinions, habits, and the whole of social life, which they 
brouiifht in their train. AVe need onlv ask the reader 
to form a conception of all that is implied in the words 
"growth of a middle class," and then to reflect on the 
iuuncnse increase of the numbers and property of that 
class throughout Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
other countries, in everv successive ixcneration, and the 
noveltv of a laboring; class receiving such wajjes as are 
now conmionly earned by nearly the whole of the manu- 
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fHCtiiriiig, tlifit is, of tiie most niimcvoii 
openitive clnssea of this (Hjiintrv, — ii 



, portiiin of the I 
1(1 ask hiniM-lf, | 
whetlier, from cauecs so unheai'd of. unhi^ni'd-of cSerta J 
ou<j;lit not to Un expected to How. It iiiiist iit leiittt b« 1 
evident, thnt if, ns civiliKiilinn ndvnnces, [iro|ierty iind i 
iritclligL'nee become thus widely dilflidt'd among tb^i'l 
0]illioDs, it uiuHt idijo be an cHi-et of I'ivilization, tbntj 
the portioD of eithe;- uf tliese which cnji belong to i 
individual must have a teudeiiey to become less and la 
iiilluentiul, and all residte must more and more be dfc 
cided by the niovementa of masses, provided that thajl 
jMwer of eombinnticin among the masses keeps piiCejl 
with the pnigvcss of thtir resources. And that It doea f^ 
so, who can doubt? There is not n more accurate tesf I 
of tlie progress of civLlizulion than the progress of tbft ] 
power of co-operation. 

Consider the savage : he has bodily strength. lie batf I 
coumge, enterprise, and m often not without intelli-4 
gencG, What makes nil savage cummimities poor i 
feeble? The same cause winch prcventwl the lions untl 1 
ti^rs from long ago extirpating the raee of men.^l 
ineapaeity of co-oixration. It is only eiviliKod boinga ] 
who can combine. All combinaiiiin is compromised: iC j 
is the sacrifice of some portion of individmil will for m -j 
eonimon j)urpo«ie. The savage ennnot bear to sacriiicfl, j 
for any pnrpose. the satisfnction of his individual will. 
His social cannot even temporarily prevail over Ilia | 
SL'Iftsh feelings, nor his impulses bend to his ca]cu1»- ' 
tions. Look again at the slave : he is used, indeed, to 
make his will give way, bnt to the commands of ft 
master, not to a su[K!rior pmiiose of his o«ti. He is 
wanting in intelligence to form t^iich a purjiose: nimv* 
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all, he cannot frame to himself the conception of a fixed 
rule ; nor, if he could, has he the capacity to adhere to 
it. He is habituated to control, but not to self-control : 
when a driver is not standing over him with a whip, he 
is found more incapable of withstanding any tempta- 
tion, or restraining any inclination, than the savage 
himself. 

We have taken extreme cases, that the fact we seek 
to illustrate might stand out more conspicuou^^ly. But 
the remark itself applies universally. As any people 
approach to the condition of savages or of slaves, so 
are they incapal)le of acting in concert. Consider even 
war, the most serious business of a barbarous people : 
see what a figiu'c rude nations, or semi-civilized and 
enslaved nations, have made against civilized ones, 
from Marathon downwards ! Why? Because discipline 
is more powerful than numbers, and discipline — that 
is, perfect co-operation — is an attribute of civilization. 
To come to our own times, the whole history of the Pen- 
insular War bears witness to the incapacity of an imper- 
fectly civilized people for co-operation. Amidst all the 
enthusiasm of the Spanish nation struggling against 
Napoleon, no one leader, military or political, could act 
in concert with another ; no one would sacrifice one iota 
of his consequence, his authority, or his opinion, to the 
most obvious demands of the common cause : neither 
generals nor soldiers could observe the simplest rules of 
the military art. If there be an interest which one 
might expect to act forcibly upon the minds even of 
savajjes, it is the desire of simultaneously crushiu": a 
fi^rmidable neijrhbor whom none of them are strong: 
enough to resist single-handed ; yet none but civilized 
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nations have ever been capable of forming an alliance. 
'J'iie nati^■e states of India have been conquered by 

■ the Kn^^lish, one by one; Turkey made peace with 
llnssia in the very moment of her invasion by France ; 
the nations of tlie world never could form a confederacy 
against the Rojnans, but were swallowed up in sueces- 
Bion, some of them being always ready to aid in the 
Bubjugation of the rest. Enterprises requiring the 
voluntary co-operation of many i)er3ons independent of 
one another, in the hands of all but highly civilized 
nations, have always failed. 

It is not difficult to sec why this incapacity of organ- 
ized combination characterizes savages, and disappears 
with the growth of civilization. Co-operation, like 
other difficult tilings, can be learnt only by practice; 
and, to be capable of it in great things, a people must 
be gradually trained to it in small, Xuw, the whole 
course of advancing civili/.ation is a series of snch train- 
ing. The laborer in a rude state of society works 
singly ; or, if several are brought to work together by 
the will of a master, they work side bv side, but not 
in concert : one man digs his piece of ground ; another 
digs a similar piece of ground close by him. In the 
situation of an ignorant laborer, tilling even his own 

' field witli his own hands, and associating with no one 
except his wife and liis children, what is there that can 
tench bim to co-ujierate ? The division of emploj'ments ; 
the accomplishment, by the combined labor of st^vcral, 
of tasks which could not be achieved by any number of 
persons singly, — is the great school of co-operation. 
What a lesson, for instance, is navigation, as soon as it 
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psisscs out of its first simple stage ! — the safety of all 
constantly depending upon the vigilant performance, by 
each, of the part peculiarly allotted to him in the com- 
mon task. Militjiry operations, when not wholly undis- 
ciplined, are a similar school ; so are all the operations 
of commerce and manufactures which require the 
employment of many hands upon the same thing at 
the same time. By these operations, mankind learn the 
value of combination ; they see how much and with 
what ease it accomplishes, which never could be accom- 
plislied without it ; they learn a practical lesson of 
submitting themselves to guidance, and subduing them- 
selves to act as interdependent parts of a complex whole. 
A people thus progressively trained to combination by 
the business of their lives become capable of cariying 
the same habits into new things. For it holds univer- 
sally, that the one only mode of learning to do any 
thing is actually doing something of the same kind 
under easier circumstances. Habits of discipline, once 
acquired, qualify human beings to accomplish all other 
things for which discipline is needed. No longer either 
spurning control, or incapable of seeing its advantages, 
whenever any object presents itself which can be attained 
by co-operation, and which they see or believe to bo 
beneficial, they are ripe for attaining it. 

The characters, then, of a state of high civilization 
being the diffusion of property and intelligence, and the 
power of co-operation, the next thing to observe is the 
unexampled development which all these elements have 
assumed of late years. 

The rapidity with which property has accumulated 
and is accumulating in the principal countries of 
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Europe, but especially in tliis islnnil, is ohvious to every 
one. The ctqiitnl of the imliistrioiw cW^es ovorflows 
into toroi^ coiintricsi, and into all kindi' of wild fpccii- 
lationii. Tlie annmnt of capital annually exi>orted from 
Gi-ejil llritniu alone, Buqinsses, probalily, the wliolo 
wealth of the most flourinliing commercial republics of 
antiquity. But tliis capital, collectively so vast, is 
mainly compofed of small portions ; very generally eo 
small, tiiut the owners cannot, without other means of 
livolihiHid, subsist on the profits of thoni. "While such 
is the gn>wtli of pnijierty in the hands of the mass, the 
circumstances of the higher classes have undergone 
nothing like a corrcs|)onding improvement. Many 
largi' fortunes have, it is tnie, been aeeumul.ited; but 
many others have been wholly or partially dissipated : 
fur the inheritors of immense fortiuies, as n class, 
always live at least up to their incomes when at the 
highest ; and tlic unavoidable vieisi>itndcs of those in- 
comes are always sinking thcin deciK-r and deejKjr into 
debt. A large proportion uf the Knglish landloitls, as 
they tlicmsclvcs arc constantly telling us, arc an ovcr- 
wlielmetl with mortgages, that they have ceased to bo 
the real owners of the bulk of their estates. In other 
countries, the large properties have vcrj- generally been 
broken down ; in Fnince, by revolution, and the revo- 
lutionary law of inheritance ; in Prussia, by sueeessive 
edicts of that substantially denioeratic though fonwally 
absolute govennncnt. 

^Vitb respect to knowledge and intelligence, it is the 
truism uf the age, that the masses, both of the middle 
and even of the working classes, are treading upon the 
licels of their superiors. 
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If we now consider the progress made by those same 
masses in the capacity and habit of co-operation, we 
find it equally surprising. At what period were the 
operations of productive industry carried on upon any 
thing like their present sc^le? Were so many hands 
ever before employed at the same time, upon the same 
work, as now in all the principal departments of manu- 
factures and commerce ? To how enormous an extent 
is business now carried on by joint-stock companies I — 
in other words, by many small capitals thrown together 
to form one great one. The country is covered with 
associations. There are societies for political, societies 
for religious, societies for philanthropic purposes. But 
the greatest novelty of all is the spirit of combination 
which has grown up among the working classes. The 
present age has seen the commencement of benefit soci- 
eties ; and they now, as well as the more questionable 
Trades Unions, overspread the whole country. A more 
powerful, though not so ostensible, instrument of com- 
bination than any of these, has but lately become uni- 
versally accessible, — the newspaper. The newspaper 
carries home the voice of the many to every individual 
among them : by the newspaper, each learns that others 
are feeling as he feels ; and that, if he is ready, he will 
find them also prepared to act upon what they feel. 
The newspaper is the telegraph which carries the signal 
throughout the country, and the flag round which it 
rallies. Hundreds of newspapers speaking in the same 
voice at once, and the rapidity of communication afford- 
ed by improved means of locomotion, were what enabled 
the whole country to combine in that simultaneous ener- 
getic demonstration of determined, will which carried 
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the Eeform Act. Bolli these facilities are on tlio 
increase, every one may see how rapidly ; and tlicy will 
enable the peoj)le on nil decisive occasions to form a 
collective will, and render that collective will irre- 
sistible. 

To meet this wonderfid development of physical and 
mental power on the part of the masses, can it be said 
that there has been any corresponding qnantity of intel- 
lectual power or mond energy unfoldo<l among those 
individuulx or classes who liaie enji»ye<l eiii)erior advnn- 
tujjes? No one, wo think, will aftirm it. There is a 
great increase of humanity, a decline of bigotry, aa 
well aa of arrogance and the conceit of caste, among 
our Ronspicnous classes ; but there is, to say the least, 
no increase of shining ability, and a very marked 
decrease of vigor and energy. With all the n<lvantiige3 
of this age, its facilities for mental cultivation, the 
incitements and the ren'ards which it holds out to ex- 
alted talents, there can scarcely be pointed out in the 
European annals any stirring times which ha*e bronght 
so little that is distinguished, cither morally or intel- 
lectuidly, to the surfoce. 

That this, too, is no more than was to be exi>ccted 
from the tendencies of civilization, when no attempt is 
made to correct them, we shall have ocvsision to show 
pi-escntly. But, e^en if civilization did nothing to 
lower the eminences, it would produce an exactly simi- 
lar effect by raising the plains. When the masses 
become powerful, an individual, or a snndl Iwrnd of 
individuals, can accomplisli nothing considerable except 
by influencing the massc-x ; and to do this becomes 
daily more difficult, from the coii.-'tantly inereitsing 
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number of those who are vying with one anotlier to 
attract the public attention. Our position, therefore, 
is established, that, by the natural growth of civiliza- 
tion, power passes from individuals to masses, and the 
weight and importance of an individual, as compared 
with the mass, sink into greater and greater insignifi- 
cance. 

The change which is thus in progress, and to a great 
extent consummated, is the greatest ever recorded in 
social affairs ; the most complete, the most fruitful in 
consequences, and the most irrevocable. Whoever can 
meditate on it, and not see that so great a revolution 
vitiates all existing rules of government and policy, and 
renders all practice and all predictions grounded, only 
on prior experience worthless, is wanting in the very 
first and most elementary principle of statesmanship in 
these times. 

"II faut," as M. de Tocqucville has said, " une 
science politique nouvelle a un monde tout nouveau." 
The whole face of society is reversed ; all the natural 
elements of power have definitively changed places ; 
and there are people who talk of standing up for ancient 
institutions, and the duty of sticking to the British 
Constitution settled in 1688 ! AVhat is still more ex- 
traordinary, these are the people who accuse others of 
disregarding variety of circumstances, and imposing 
their abstract theories upon all states of society without 
discrimination. 

AVe put it to those who call themselves conservatives, 
whether, when the chief power in society is passing into 
the hands of the masses, they really think it possible to 
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prevent the mosses from making tliat power predomi- 
naot OS well in the government as elsewhere. The 
triumph of <]enii>cracy, or, in other words, of the gov- 
eniDieiit of [)ublic opinion, does not depend upon the 
opinion of ;iny individual, or set of individuals, tliiit it 
ought to tritimph, hut upon the natural laws of the 
progrca» of wealth, upon the difiiision of reiuling, and 
tlie increase of the facilities of human intercourse. If 
Lord Kenyon or the Duke of Newcastle could stop 
these, they might accomplish something. There is no 
danger of the prevalence of democracy in Syria or 
Timhuetoo. But he raiist he a poor polilielan who 
does not know, that wliatever is the gi-owiug power 
in society will foi-ce its way into the government by 
fair means or foul. The distribution of constitutional 
power cannot long continue very different fibril tliat of 
real power, without a convulsion ; nor, if the iii^titutiona 
which impede the progresa of democracy could he by 
any miracle preserved, tould even they do more than 
render that progress a little slower, M'ere the c^nisti- 
tution of (ireat Britain to remain henceforth imaltcred, 
we are not tlie less under the dominion, becoming every 
day more irivsistihle, of public opinion. 

With regard to the advance of democracy, there are 
two different po.sitloiis which it is possible for a rational 
person to take up, according as he thinks the masses 
prepared or imp re pa red to cxei-cise the control which 
they are actiulring over their destiny, in a manner 
which woidd be an improvement upon what now exists. 
If he thinks them prepared, he will aid the democratic 
movement; or, if he deem it to be proceeding fast 
enough without him, he will at all events refrain from 
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resisting it. If, on the contrary, he tliinks the masses 
unprepared for complete control over their government, 
— seeing at the same time, that, prepared or not, they 
cjmnot long be prevented from acquiring it, — he will 
exert his utmost efforts in contributing to prepare them : 
using all means, on the one hand, for making the 
masses themselves wiser and better ; on the other, for 
so rousing the slumbering energy of the opulent and 
lettered classes, so storing the youth of those classes 
with the profoundest and most valuable knowledge, so 
calling forth whatever of individual greatness exists or 
can be raij^ed up in the country, as to create a j)ower 
which might partially rival the mere power of the 
masses, and might exercise the most salutary influence 
over them for their own good. When engaged earnestly 
in works like these, one can understand how a rational 
person might think, that, in order to give more time for 
the performance of them, it were well if the current of 
democracy, which can in no sort be stayed, could be 
prevailed upon, for a time, to flow less impetuously. 
With conservatives of this sort, all democrats of cor- 
responding enlargement of aims could fraternize as 
frankly and cordially as with most of their own friends ; 
and we speak from an extensive knowledge of the 
wisest and most hi":h-minded of that bodv, when we 
take upon ourselves to answer for them, that they 
would never push forwanl their own political projects 
in a s{>irit or with a violence which could tend to frus- 
trate any rational endeavors towaixls the object nearest 
their hearts, — the instruction of the understandings, 
and the elevation of the characters, of all classes of their 
countrymen. 
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But who 13 there, among the political partv cnlting 
theiiifii'Ivcs c<>iiKer\iitivL's, thiit professes to liave any 
such oljwl ill vien? Do they seek to employ tho 
interval of respite, whieii they might hope to {riuii hy 
withstiinillug (leiiiocrney, in qualityin}; the jicojtlc to 
wiekl the (lemocriicy more wisely wlieu It comes? 
Woiiltl they not fur nither resist any encli endeavor, on 
the prinei[)le that knowledge is ]K>w-er, and thut its 
further diffusion tvoiild make the di'eaded evil come 
sooner? Uo tlie leading conservatives in either house 
of Parlinnicnt feel that the ehiiraetcr of the higher 
cliui^e^ needs renovating, to qualify them for a more 
arduous task and ii keener strife tliaii lias yet fallen to 
their lot? Is not the character of a Tory loi-d or 
coimtry gentleman, or a Cluireh-of-England parson, 
perfectly satisfactory to them ? Is not the existing con- 
stitution of the two universities, — those luxlies whoso 
especial duty it was to coiuitcract the dehilitating influ- 
ence of the eircunistanees of the age n[ion individual 
ehanicter, and to send forth into society a succession of 
minds, not the creatures of their age, hut capahle of 
I)eing its improvers and regenerators, — the univemties, 
hy whom this, their especial duty, has heen basely neg- 
lected, until, as is usual with all neglected duties, the 
\erv consciousness of it as a duty has faded froni their 
n'niemhrancc, — is not, we say, the existing constitn- 
tion, and the whole existing system of these universities, 
down to the smallest of llieir ahnses, — the exclusion 
of Dissenters, — a thing for which every Tory, though 
he may not, as he pretends, die in llic lai^t diteh, will at 
least vote in the last division ? The Church, profctiscdly 
the other great instrument of nalioual culture, long 
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since perverted (we speak of rules, not exceptions) 
into a grand instrument for discouraging all culture 
inconsistent with blind obedience to established maxims 
and constituted authorities, — what Tory has a scheme 
in view for any changes in this body, but such as may 
pacify assailants, and make the institution wear a less 
disgusting appearance to the eye? AVhat political 
Tory will not resist to the very last moment any altera- 
tion in that Clmrch, which would prevent its livings 
from being the provision for a family, its dignities the 
reward of political or of private services ? The Tories, 
those at least connected with Parliament or office, do 
not aim at having good institutions, or even at preserv- 
ing the present ones : their object is to profit by them 
while they exist. 

We scruple not to express our belief, that a truer 
spirit of conservation, as to every thing good in the 
principles and professed objects of our old institutions, 
lives in many who are determined enemies of those 
institutions in their present state, than in most of 
those who call themselves conservatives. But there are 
many well-meaning people who always confound at- 
tachment to an end with pertinacious adherence to any 
set of means by which it either is, or is j)retended to 
be, already pursued ; and have yet to learn, that bodies 
of men who live in honor and importance upon the 
pretence of fulfilling ends which they never honestly 
seek are the great hinderance to the attainment of those 
ends, and that whoever has the attainment really at 
lieart must expect a war of extermination with all such 
confederacies. 
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Tlma far as to the jMilitical effects of civilization. 
Its moral effccta, which as yet ire have only ylancod at, 
cleinnnd further elucidation. They may be considered 
under two hciuU, — the direct influence of civiliiiation 
itself upon individual character, and the moral effects 
lir<Hluce<I by the insignilicnncc into which the individiitd 
falls ill comparison with the masses. 

One of the eflisctti of a hiirh state of civilization upon 
character is :) relaxation of individual eneriry, or rather 
the concentration of it within the niirrow sphere of the 
iiidividnal'rt inimey-getlinj; pursuits. As civilization 
advaucfr!, every jicrsou becomes dependent for more 
and more of what uiost nearly concerns him, nut upon 
his own exertions, but upon the general arriingcmentd 
of liociety. In a mile state, each man's pei'soitul secu- 
rity, the protection of his family, liis property, liis 
liberty itself, depend greatly upon his bo«lily strength 
and his mental energy or thinning : in a civilizetl mtate, 
nil this is secured to him by causes extrinsic to himself. 
The growing mildness of mimnors is a jtrotection to 
liim a'.'iiinst much that he was Iieforc? exjtosed to ; while, 
for the reiuaiuder, ho may rely with constantly increas- 
ing assurance upon the isoldier, the policeman, and the 
judge, and (where the efficiency or piu-ity of those 
instnunentt), as is usually the case, lags behind the 
general march of ciiilization ) upon the advancing 
strength of public opinion. There remain, as indut«- 
uients to call forth enerfiy of character, the desire 
of wealth or of personal uggi-andizemcnt, the passion of 
plitlantiiropy, and tlie love of active virtue. Hut the 
objects to which those various feelings point are matters 
of choice, not i)f necessity' ; nor do tlie tcclings act wltli 
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any thing like equjil force upon all minds. The only 
one of them which can he considered as anv thins: like 
universal is the desire of wealth ; and wealth being, 
in the case of the majority, the most accessible means 
of gratifying all their other desires, nearly the whole of 
the energy of character which exists in highly civilized 
societies concentrates itself on the pursuit of that object. 
In the case, however, of the most influential classes, — 
those whose energies, if they had them, might be exer- 
cised on the greatest scale and with the most consider- 
able result, — the desire of wealth is already sufHciently 
satisfied to render tliem averse to sufFer pain or incur 
imicli voluntary labor for the sake of any further in- 
crease. The same classes Jilso enjoy, from their station 
alone, a high degree of personal consideration. Except 
the high offices of the state, there is hardly any thing 
to tempt the ambition of men in their circumstances. 
Those offices, when a great nobleman could have them 
for asking for, and keep them with less trouble than he 
could manage his private estate, were, no doubt, desira- 
ble enough possessions for such persons ; but when they 
become j)osts of labor, vexation, and anxiety, and, 
besides, caimot be had without paying the price of some 
previous toil, experience shows, tliat, among men un- 
accustomed to sacrifice their amusements and their ease, 
tlie number upon whom these high offices operate as 
incentives to activity, or in whom they call forth any 
vigor of character, is extremely limited. Thus it hap- 
pens, that in highly civilized countries, and particularly 
among ourselves, tlie energies of the middle cljusses are 
almost confined to money-getting, and those of the 
hi;cher classes are nearlv extinct. 
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Tliere is anotlier circumstance to which we may trace 
much botli of the good and of* the bad qu.ilities which 
distin<mi8h our civilization from tlie rudeness of former 
times. One of the effects of civilization (not to say 
one of the ingredients in it) is, that the spectacle, and 
even the very idea, of pain, is kept more and more out 
of the sight of those classes who enjoy in their fulness 
the benefits of civilization. The state of perj)etual 
personal conflii^t, rendered necessary by the circum- 
stances of former times, and from which it was hardly 
j)0ssible for any person, in whatever rank of society, 
to be exempt, necessarily habituated ever}*^ one to the 
spectacle of harshness, rudeness, and violence, to the 
struggle of one indomitable will against another, and * 
to the alternate suffering and infliction of pain. These 
things, consequently, were not Jis revolting even to the 
best and most actively benevolent men of former days 
as they are to our own ; and we find the recorded con- 
duct of those men frequently such as would be univer- 
sally considered very unfeeling in a person of cmr own 
day. They, however, thought less of the infliction of 
pain, because they thought less of pain altogether. 
When we read of actions of the Greeks and Romans, 
or of our own ancestors, denoting calhmsncss to human 
suffering, we must not think that those who committed 
these actions were as cruel as we must become before 
we could do the like. The pain which they inflicted 
they were in the habit of voluntarily undergoing from 
slight causes : it did not appear to them as great an 
evil as it appears, and as it really is, to us ; nor did it in 
any way degrade their minds. In our own time, the 
necessity of personal collision between one person and 
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another is, conij)aratively sspcaking, almost at an end. 
All those necessary |)ortions of tlie business of society 
which obli<^c any person to he the immediate ap^ent or 
ocuhir witness of the infliction of pain arc delegated 
by connnon consent to peculiar and narrow classes, — 
to the judge, the soldier, the surgeon, the butcher, and 
the cxecuticmer. To most people in easy circumstances, 
any pain, exc(»pt that inflicted upcm the body by acci- 
dent or disease, and upon the mind by the inevitable 
sorrows of life, is rather a thing known of than actually 
experienc(?d. This is much more emphatically true in 
the more refined classes, and as refinement advances ; 
for it is in avoiduig the presence, not only of actual pain, 
• but of whatever suggests oifensive or disagreeable ideas, 
that a great part of refinenuMit consists. We may 
remark, too, that this is possible only by a perfection 
of mechanical arrangements in i practicable in any but a 
high state of civilization. Now, most kinds of pain 
and annoyance appear much more unendurable to those 
who have little experience of them than to those who 
have much. The consecpience is, that, comj)ared with 
former times, there is in the more opulent cLisses of 
modern civilized connnunities much more of the amiablo 
and humane, and nmch less of the heroic. The heroic 
essentially consists in being ready, for a worthy objec»t, 
to do and to suft'er, but especially to do, what is j)ainfid 
or disagreeable ; and whoever does not early learn to 
be caj)able of this will never be a great chanu.'t(M*. 
There has crept over the refined classes, ov(»r the whoh; 
class of gentlemen in England, a moral effeminacy, an 
inaptitude for e\ery kind of struggle. They shrink 
from idl eftbrt, from every thing \thich is troublesome 
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MiJ Jiangreoiililc. The same cuusen wliidi i-oiuler tlioni 
filuggUlk niid itiienturjirietin^, luiiku tliem, it is true, for 
tlic most pint, ytokirtl uiidcr inevitable evils. But 
heroiEiii is an active, not a passive quality ; and •when it 
h aecesmiry not tu bear pnin, but to seek it, little niieds 
bf; expected Crorn tbti men of the present day. They 
cannot underj^D labor, they cannot brook ridicule, tlicy 
nannot brave evil tongues : they have not hardihood 
to say an unpteaannt thing to any one whom they are 
in the liabit of aceinjr, or to Ikce, even M-ith a nation at 
their back, the eijldncsg of norae little coterie which 
etirrounds them. This toqiidity and cowardio*, as a 
fcneral chmwterisiic, is new in the world; but (mndi- 
ficd bv the dlttcrent tentjieraments of different nations) • 
it is a natural consequence of the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and will continue until met by a system of cidti- 
vation adapted to eoiiiiteracl it. 

If the sinirce of gi^eat virtues thus dries up, great 
vices arc placed, no doutit. under cuusi<Ierab)e re- 
straint. The regime of public opinion i» adverse to 
at least the indecorous vices : and as that restraining 
power giuns strcugth, and certain classes or individunla 
cease to possess a virtual exemption from it, the change 
is highly favi)rahle to tlie outward decencies of life, 
N«r can it be deiiiwi, that the ditfusion of even euch 
knowledge as civilization naturally brings has no sliglit 
tendency to rectify, though it be but partially, the 
Biandard of public opinion ; to undermine many of 
tliusu prejudices and superstitions which made niankiod 
hntc each other for things not really odious ; to moke 
them take n juster measure of the tendencies of actiutis, 
and weigh more correctly the evidence on which the; 
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condemn or applnuci tlieir fellow-creatiircs ; to make, in 
short, their approbation (hrcct itself more correctly to 
good actions, and their disapprobation to bad. What 
are the limits to tliis natural improvement in public 
opinion, when there is no other sort of cultivation going 
on than that which is the a(*companiment of civilizatitm, 
we need not at present incjuire. It is enough that 
within those limits there is an extensive range ; that as 
much improvement in the general understanding, soft- 
ening of the feelings, and decay of pernicious errors, as 
naturally attends the progress of wealth and the spread 
of reading, suffices to render the judgment of the public 
upon actions and [)er3oiis, so far as evidence is before 
them, nuich more discriminating and ccnTCct. 

But here presents itself another ramification of the 
effects of civilization, wliich it has often surprised us to 
find so little attended to. The individual becomes so 
lost in the crowd, that, though he depeiuls more and 
more upon opinion, he is apt to depend less and l(»ss 
upon well-grounded opinion, — upcm the opinion of those 
who know him. An established character becomes at 
once more difficult to gain, and more easily to be dis- 
pensed with. 

It is in a small 8(K'iety, where evervbody knows everv- 
body, that public oi)inion, so far as well directed, exer- 
cises its most salutary influence. Take tlie case of a 
tradesman in a small country town. To everv one of 
his customers he is long and accurately known : their 
opinion of him has l)een formed after repeated trials : 
if he could deceive them once, he cannot hope to go on 
deceiving them, in the quality of his goods : he has no 
other customers to look for if he loses these ; while, if 
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bis gotxls an- really wlint llipy profess to be, he may 1 
liiipe, among so few competitors, lliat lliis also will I>q 1 
Icnuwn and recogni/ed, and that he will acfjuire thai 
(■haracter, individually ami iirofessionally, which hie 
conduct entitles hira to. Far different is the case of al 
man setting up in business in the crowded streets of 1 
a great dly. If be trust solely lo the (juality of hid. I 
goods, to the honesty and faithfulness with wliieh ho I 
pei-foriDs what he uiidertnkes, he may reniain ten ycara I 
without a customer: Iw be ever so honest, he ia driven tof 
cry out on the houaefopa that his wares are the best of I 
wares, past, present, and to ciiine : while if he {trodaiin 
this, however false, with auffieient loudness to excite the i 
curiosity of passers-by, and can give his eonimodttiea | 
"a gloss, a salable look," not easily to be seen through at I 
a HUperfieinI glance, he may drive a thriving trade, tliou^ ' 
no customer e^er enter his ehnp twice. There 1ms been 
much complaint of late years of the growth, both in the 
world of trade and in that of intellect, of quiickerv, and 
esp^allyuf puffing: but nobody seems to have remarked 
that these arc the ineviiablc fruits of immense competi- 
tion ! of a state of society, where any voice, not pitched 
in an exaggerated key, is hist in tlie hubbub. .Success, ia 
so crowded a field, de|>cnds, not upim what a [lerson i», 
but upon what he seems : mere maiketable ({nalilies be- j 
come the object instead of substantial ones, and a innn'8 I 
tidtor and capitiil are expended less in doing any thing 
than in persuading other people that he has done it. | 
Our own age has seen this evil brought to its cunsum- 
niation. Quaekert' thei-e idwayawas: but it once was I 
a lest of the absence cif sterling i^ualitii^: there wna ti 
pi-iiverh, thiit good wine nef.'ded no bush. It is our 
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own age wlilch lias seen the honest dealer driven to 
quackery by hard necessity, and the certainty of being 
undersold by the dishonest. For the first time, arts for 
attracting public attention form a necessary part of the 
qualifications even of the deserving ; and skill in these 
goes farther than any other quality towards insuring 
success. The same intensity of competition drives the 
trading public more and more to play high for success ; 
to throw for all or nothing ; and this, together with the 
difficulty of sure calculations in a field of commerce so 
widely extended, renders bankrui)tcy no longer dis- 
graceful, be(!ause no longer an almost certain presump- 
tion either of dishonesty or iinpru<lence : the discredit 
which it still incurs belongs to it, alas ! mainly as an 
indication of poverty. Thus public opinion loses another 
of those simple criteria of desert, which, and which 
alone, it is capable of correctly applying ; find the very 
cause, which has rendered it omnipotent in the gross, 
weakens the pnicision and force with which its judgment 
is brought home to individuals. 

It is not solely on the private virtues that this grow- 
ing insignificance of the individual in the mass is pro- 
ductive of mischief. It corrupts th(; very fountain of 
the improvement of jMiblic opinion itsi'lf; it corrupts 
imblic teaching ; it weakens the inHu(Mice of the more 
cultivated few over the manv. Literature has suttered 
more than any other human production by tlie common 
disease. When there were few books, and wh(Mi few 
read at all save those who had been accustomed to read 
the; best authors, books were written with th(» well- 
grounded expectation that they would l)e read carefully, 
and, if thev deserved it, wimld be read ot'tx'u. A book 
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of stfilin-r merit, wlien it ciune out, was sure to ha hearil 
of, and aiiglit hope to be read, hy tlie wtinle rejuling 1 
class : it might siiceeCTl by its i-eal excellences, tlioiigh 1 
not got up to strike at once ; and, even if so got up, 
unless it had the auppoit of genuine merit, it fell into I 
obIi\-ion. The rewards were then for hiui who wrote I 
well, not muck ; for tlic lahorioua and learned, not the ' 
crude and ill-informod writer. But now the case is 
reversed. "This is a reading age; and, precisely be- 
cause it is so rcadiiif; an age, any book whidi ie tlie . 
result of profoimd meditation is )>cr)mp8 less likely to | 
he duly and profitalily read than at a former i>eriix]. 
The world reatls too much and too quickly to read well 
When books were few, to get through one waa a work | 
of time and labor : what was written with thought v 
read willi thought, and with a deaire to extract from it 
lis much of the mnfcriala of knowledge us possible. 
Hut when almost every (lerson who can ^pell, oan and 
will write, what is to l>e done? It is diflieult to know 
wliat to road, except by reading every thing ; and so 
much of the world's business is now transacted tlirougli 
tlie press, that it is ntxs'SBary to know what ia printed, 
if we dcsiro to know what is goiug on, Opinion 
weighs wifli so vast a weight in the balance of events, 
that ideas of no value in themselves are of importance 
from the mere circumstance that they are ideas, and 
liave a bond-fide existence as such imj*whcro out of , 
Bedlam. The world, in consequence, gorges it^f wilh 1 
intellectual food; and, in order to swallow the more, | 
bolla it. Nothing is now read slowly, or twice oi-er. 
Books are run through with no less rapidity, und scarcely 
leave a more durable impresciion, than a newspaper- 
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article. It 18 from this, among other causes, that so 
few books are produced of any vahie. The lioness in 
the fable boasted, that, though she produced only one 
at a birth, that one was a lion ; but if each lion only 
counted for one, and each leveret for one, the advantage 
would all be on the side of the hare. When every unit 
is individually weak, it is only multitude that tells. 
What wonder thiit the newspapers should carry all 
before them ? A book produces hardly a greater effect 
than an article, and there can be three himdred and 
sixty-five of these in one year. He, therefore, who 
should and would write a book, and write it in the 
proper manner of writing a book, now dashes down his 
first hasty thoughts, or what he mistakes for thoughts, 
in a periodical. And the public is in the predicament 
of an indolent man, who cannot bring himself to apply 
his mind vigorously to his own affairs, and over whom, 
therefore, not he who speaks most wisely, but he who 
speaks most frequently, obtains the influence." * 

Hence we see that literature is becoming more and 
more ephemeral : books, of any solidity, are almost 
gone by ; even reviews are not now considered suffi- 
ciently light : the attention cannot sustain itself on any 
serious subject, even for the space of a review-article. 
In the more attractive kinds of literature, novels and 
ma<?azines, thouch the demand has so jjreatlv increas(Ml, 
the supply has so outstripped it, that even a novel is 
seldom a lucrative speculation. It is only under cir- 
cumstances of rare attraction that a booksdler will now 
give any thing to an autlujr for copyright. As the 
difficulties of siic(*ess thus progressively increase, all 

• From a paper by llie nuthor, not inclinUMl in tijo pri'sont collection. 
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other ends are more and more sacrificed for the attain- 
ment of it : literature becomes more and more a mere 
reflection of the current sentiments, and has almost 
entirely abandoned its mission as an enlightener and 
improver of them. 

There are now in this country, we may say, but two 
modes left in which an individual mhid can hope to 
produce much direct effect upon the minds and destinies 
of his countrymen generally, — as a member of Parlia- 
ment, or an editor of a London newspaper. In both 
these capacities, much may still be done by an indi- 
vidual ; because, while the power of the collective body 
is very great, the number of participants in it does not 
admit of nmch increase. One of tliese monopolies 
will be opened to competition when the newspaper 
stamp is taken off; whereby the importance of the 
newspaper-press in the aggregate, considered as the voice 
of public opinion, will be increased, and the influence of 
any one writer in helping to form that opinion neces- 
sarily diminished. This we might regret, did we not 
remember to what ends that influence is now used, and 
is sure to be so while newspapers are a mere investment 
of capital for the sake of mercantile profit. 

Is there, then, no remedy? Are the decay of in- 
dividual energy, the weakening of the influence of 
superior minds over the multitude, the growth of char- 
latanerie, and the diminished efficacy of public opinion 
as a restraining power, — are these the price we neces- 
sarily pay for the benefits of civilization ? and can they 
only be avoided by checking the diffusion of knowledge, 
discouraging the spirit of combination, prohibiting im- 
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provcments in the arts of life, and repressing the further 
increase of wealth and of pnKluetion ? Assuredly not. 
Those advantii}i:es which civilization cannot ^ivQ. — 
whi(!h in its uncorrected influence it luis even a tendency 
to destroy — may yet co-exist with civilization ; and it 
is only when joined to civilization that they can produce 
their fairest fruits. All that we are in dan^xer of losin*^ 
we may preserve, all that we have lost we may regain, 
and bring to a perfection hitherto unknown ; but not 
by slumbering, and leaving things to themselves, no 
more than by ridiculously trj-ing our strength against 
their irresistible tendencies : only by establishing cx)un- 
' ter-tendencies, which may combine with those tenden- 
cies, and modify them. 

The evils are, that the individual is lost and becomes 
impotent in the crowd, and that individual character 
itself becomes relaxed and enervated. For the first 
evil, the remedy is, greater and more jwrfect combina- 
tion among individuals ; for the second, national insti- 
' tut ions of education, and forms of polity calculated to 
inviji'orate the individual character. 

The former of these desiderata, as its attainm^Mit 
depends u})on a change in the habits of society itself, 
can only be realized bv dem*ees, as the necessity be- 
comes lelt ; but circumstances are even now, to a cer- 
tain extent, forcing it on. In Great Britain especially 
(which so far surpasses the rest of the Old World in the 
extent and rajiidity of the accumulation of wealth), 
the fall of profits, consccpient upon the vast incn'Msi* 
of population and (*apital, is ra|)i(lly extinguishing the 
class of small dealers and small pnulurcrs, from the im- 
possibility of living on their diminished profits ; and is 
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tlirowiiiL; bupiiiess "f iill kinds more and nioi-e into tlio , 
haniU III' large- capitalists, whether these be ricli incli' 
tlivi<luiils, or jnint-stoek compntiiGS fonnwl liy ihc ng- \ 
gregatioii uf many Hinall tuijiitHls. Wc are not ainoug 
tliose who believe that this progress le tending tu tiie i 
complete extiDCtioD of ciim|ictition, or timt ihe entire i 
productive resources of the country will, within ivny ' 
assignable number of nges, if ever, be ndmini^tered by, 
and fur the benefit of, a gcneiol asiiociatioii of ihu wliole 
community' But wc believe tlmt the multiplicatiim 
of Gom|)ciitoi'9 in all branches of busine^ and in all 
professions — which renders it more and mure diffieult { 
to obtain sut^i'i'ss by inci'it nlone, mure and more tiaey to 
obtnin it by {iltuuible pretence — will find a limiting 
principle inlhe progress of the spirit of eo-opc ratio n j 
that, in every over-crOHdeii ilepartnient, tliei-e will arise 
a tendency among individuiils so to unite their labor op 
their capital, that the purchaser or employer will have 
to choose, not among innmneniljle individuals, hut 
among a lew groups. Competition will l)e ii» active 
ever; but the nnmher of ciuiipetitors will l»c brought ] 
within manageable bounds. 

Such a spirit of co-operation is most of iJI wnntel 
among the intellectual classes aii<I professions. The ] 
amount of Imumii Itittor, and labor of the most prcciniia | 
kind, now wnstwi. and wasted, too, in the crudest man- 
ner, for want of couibiniitiun, is incalculable. What 
a spectacle, for instance, does the mitlical profession 
present! One successful practitioner burlhcncd with 
more work than mortal man can iH?rforni, and which 
he jMirforms so aunuuarily, that it were orten better let 
alone ; in the surrounding streets, twenty unhappy men, 
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each of whom has been as laborioiidy and cx|>ensiivc- 
Iv tniined as he has to dt) the verv same thinix, and 
is possibly as well qualified, wasting their capabilities, 
and starviiiix for want of work. Under lK?tter arranw- 
ments, these twenty would fonn a corps of subalterns, 
marshalled under their more successful leader ; who 
(granting him to be rwilly the ablest physiriun of the 
set, and not merely the most successful impostor) is 
wasting time in physicking people for headaches an<l 
heartburns, which he mi^rht with better economv of 
mankind's resources turn over to his sulxjrdinates, while 
he employcKl his maturer powers and greater expe- 
rience in studvinic and treatin^j those more obscure an<l 
difKcult cases upon which science has not yet thrown 
sufficient liirht, and to which onlinarv knowlc<l<je and 
abilities would not be adequate. By such means, every 
]>erson's capacities would be turne<l to account ; and, the 
highest minds being kept for the highest things, these 
would make progress, while ordinary occasions would 
be no losers. 

But it is in literature, above all, that a change of 
this sort is of most pressing urgency. There the 
system of individual competition has fairly wtirkcd • 
itself out, and things can liardlv continue nmch h)ny:er 
as they are. Literature is a province of exertion, upon 
which more, of the first value to human nature, dc- 
])ends, than u|M)n any other ; a province in wliicli the 
hi;rhcst and most valuable order t)f works — those which 
most contribute to form the opinions and shajjc the 
characters of subsequent ages — are, more than in any 
other class of productions, placed beyond the possi- 
bility of appreciation by those who form the bulk of 
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tlic inirilmecrs in the book-market; inHoiniicli tlmf. 
!n ill iifTcs wlien tlicau were n tar less Duinei'oiut and 

. niore ^clcul class than now, it was an uihtiittcd piiint, 
that the only siicctaB which wrilere of the first onler 

I coiild look to was the verdict of jioBlerity. That ver- 
dict could, in those lime?, be confidently expected by 
whoever was worthy of it ; for the good judges, Ihuugh 
few in number, were stire to reiid every work of iiwTit 
whicli ai)peared ; and, aa tlie rocalloction of one book 
wus not in those days iramediiitely obliterated by a 
hundred others, they rememWrei! it, and kept ahve the 
knowledge of it to subsequent agea. But in our day, 
from the immense multitude of writers (which is ni>w 
not less remarkable than tlie multitude of readers), 
Mid from the maimer in wliich the people of tliis age 
Me obliged to road, it is diffieutt, for what does not 
strike during its novelty, to strike at nil : n l>ook either 
misses fire altogether, or la so read !i8 to make no pcr- 
mitnent impression ; and the good equally with the 
worthless are forgotten by the next day. 

For thifi there is no renieily, while the public have 
no guidance beyond booksellers' Htlvertisemcnts, and 
the ill-Gonsidei-eU and hasty criticisms of newspapers 
and small [)eriudicals. to direct tliem in distingiiiahing 
what is not worth reading from what is. The resource 
mujt in time be some iirgnnii>:ed co-operation among 
the leading intellects of the age, whereby works of fipat- 
rate merit, of whutever class, and of whatever tendency 
in point of opinion, might come forth, with the stump 
on them, from the first, of the approval of those whoso 
names would carry authority. There are many causes 
why we must wait long for such a combination ; hat 
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(with enormous defects both in phm and in execution) 
the Society for the Diftusion of Useful Knowledge was 
as considerable a step towards it as could be expected in 
the present state of men's minds, and in a first attempt. 
Literature has had in tliis country two ages : it must 
now have a third. The age of patronage, as Johnson 
a century ago proclaimed, is gone. The age of book- 
sellers, it has been proclaimed by Mr. C^arlyle, has well 
nigh died out. In the first, there was nothing intrin- 
sically base ; nor, in the second, any tiling inherently 
independent and liberal. Each has done great things: 
both have had their day. The time is perhaps coming, 
when authors, as a collective guild, will be their own 
patrons and their own booksellers. 

These things must bide th(»ir time. But the other of 
the two great desiderata, the regeneration of individual 
cliaracter among our lettered and opulent classes, by 
the adaptation to that purpose of our institutions, and, 
above all, of our educational institutions, is an object 
of more urgency, and for which more might be imme- 
diately accomplished, if the will and the understanding 
were not alike wanting. 

This, unfortunately, is a subject on which, for the 
inculcation of rational views, everv thin<; is vet to be 
done ; for all that we would inculcate, all that wc 
deem of vital importance, all upon which we conceive 
the salvation of the next and all future ages to rest, has 
the misfortune to be almost equally opposed to the most 
popular doctrines of our own time, and to the preju- 
dices of those who cherish the euipty husk of what has 
descended from ancient times. We are at issue eipially 
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with the wlmircrs of Oxford and Oiinbridjje, Eton and 
Westminster, and with the yi-iicriility «1' their professed 
reformers. We ren^anl the system of those institritions, 
as administered for two centuriee past, with Bcntiments 
little short of utter abhorrence. But we do not con- 
ceive that tlieir vices would be cured by bringing their 
studies into a chjser connection with what it is the 
fashiun to term " tlic bu^^iness of tlie worUl ; " by dis- 
inissin<r the logic and classics which are still professedly 
taught, to substitute modern languages and c.\|)eri men- 
tal physics. We would liiive classics and logic taught 
far more really and deeply than at present ; and we 
would add to them other studies more alien than any 
which yet exist to the "business of the world," but 
more gernian to the great business of every rational 
being; — the strengthening and enlarging of his own 
intellect and character. The enii)irieal knowledge wliieh 
the world demands, which is the stock in trade of 
money-getting life, we would leave the world to provide 
for itself; content with infusing into the youth of our 
country a spirit, and training them to habits, wliich 
would insm-e their acquiring such knowledge eiisily, 
and using it well. These, we know, are not tlie senti- 
ments of the vulgar : but we believe them to be iIhwc 
of the best and wisest of all parties ; and we are glad 
to corroborate our opini<»n b\' a quotation from a work 
written by a friend to the universities, and by one 
whose tendencies are rather eonservativc than libcnd ; 
a book which, though really, and not in f<nin merely, 
one of fiction, contains much subtle and ingenious 
thought, and the residts of nnich psychological cxi>c- 
rience, combined, we arc compelled to say, with much 
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caricature, jiikI very provoking (though we are con- 
vinced unintentional) distortion and misinterpretation 
of the opinions of some of those with whose philosophy 
that of the autlior does not ajG:rec. 

"'You believe* (a clero:}'man loquitur) *that the univer- 
sity is to prepare youths for a successful career in society : I 
believe the sole object is to jrive tlicm tliat manly character 
which will enable them to resist tlie influences of society. I 
do not care to prove that 1 am riglit, and tliat any university 
which does not stand upon tliis basis will be rickety in its 
childhood, and useless or mischievous in its manhood : 1 care 
only to assert that this was the notion of those who founded 
Oxfonl and Cambridge. I fear that their successors ai*e 
gnidually losing sight of this principle ; are gradually begin- 
ning to think that it is their business to turn out clev(»r law- 
yers and serviceable treasury-clerks ; are ])lcased wh^*n the 
world compliments them upon the goodness of the article with 
which they have furnished it; and that this low vanity is 
absorbing all ihcir will and their j)ower to create gn*at men, 
Vhom the age will scorn, and who will save it from the scorn 
of the times to come.' 

"*One or two such men,' said the liberal, Mn a generation 
may be very useful ; but the univei*sity gives us two or three 
thoiisand youths every year. I suppose you are content that 
a portion shall do week-day services.* 

" * I wish to have a far more hard-working and active race 
than we have at prc'sent,* said the clergyman ; * men more 
persevering in toil, and less impatient of rewar<l : but all 
experience — a thing which the schools are not privih»ged to 
despise, though the world is — all experience is against the 
noti(m. that the means to procure a supply of good ordinary 
men is to attempt nothing higher. I know that nine-tenths 
of those whom the university sends out nuist be hew(»i*s of 
wood, and drawers of water; but, if I train the ten-tenths to 
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be so, depend upon it the wwd will be baAXy cut, tlie waier 
will be spilt. Aim at somelhing noble: make your system 
such that a great mnn may be forinHl by it, und (here will be 
a manhood in your little men, of wliich you do not dreani. 
But when some skilful rhetorielan, or lueky rat, atanth at tha 
top of tlie ladder ; when the university, instead of dis<-laiui- 
ing llie creature, instead of pleading, as an excuse for thcm- 
Belvcii, that the heulthiesl mother may, liy accident, produce 
a Hhii|>elesd abortion, stands shouting, that (he world niuy 
know what great tilings ihey can do, " We taught the boy ! " 
when the liati-ed wliieh worldly men will bear to i-eligion 
always and to learning wlic-never it teachi-'S us to soni', and 
Dot to grovel, is met, not with a fmnk deliunce, but rnlher with 
a deceitful argument, to show that Iniili: is the iM'tier for 
them, — is it wonderful that a puny, bcrgpirly frelin;; should 
pervade the muss of our young men ; that Ihey should seorn 
all noble ndiievomenis; should have no higlur standard of 
artion than the world's opinion; and should eouceivu ol' no 
higlier reward than to sit down amidst loud eheeriiig, wliiuh 
cuntinnes for several i 



Nothing can be more just or more fon-ililc than the 
description here gi\en of the objects wliieli university 
ediu-Ation shmild ahn at : we arc at issue with the 
writer, only on the proposition that tliese ohjeirts ever 
were attained, or ever could be so, consistently with the 
principle which has always been the foundation of 
the English universities ; a principle, imfiu-tiuiiitcly, by 
no means confined to them. The difficidty wliicii ciui- 
tiniies to opjwec either such reform of our old iicadctnical 
institutions, or the establishment of sttch new ones, as 
eliall give lis an education capable of forming gre.it 
minds, is, that, in onlcr to do so, it is necessary to bcgiu 

* Fruiu the au\\\ ot ' Euslnco Cimvay," aUributivl tu Sir Jlaurin. 
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by eradicating the idea which nearly all the upholders 
and nearly all the inipugners of the universities rootedly 
entertain as to the objects, not merely of academical 
education, but of education itself. What is this idea? 
That the object of education is, not to qualify the pupil 
for judging what is true or what is riglit, but to pro- 
vide that he sludl think true what we think true, and 
right what we think right ; that to teach, means to 
inculcate our own opinions ; and that our business is, 
not to make thinkers or inquirers, but disciples. This 
is tlie deep-si'ated error, the inveterate prejudice, which 
tlie real reformer of En<2:lish education has to 8tru<^n:le 
against. Iv^ it astonishing that great minds are not 
produced in a country where the test of a great mind 
is, agreeing in the opinions of the small minds? where 
every institution for spiritual culture which the country 
has — the Church, the universities, and almost every 
dissentinix communitv — are constituted on the follow- 
ing as their avowed principle? — that the object is, not 
that the individual should go forth determined and 
qualified to seek truth ardently, vigorously, and disin- 
terestedlv ; tif>f that he be furnished at settiuij: out with 
the needful aids and facilities, the needful materials and 
instruments, tor that search, and then left to the un- 
shackhnl use of them ; tiof that, by a free ct)umuinion 
with the thouijhts and deeds of the jireat minds which 
]>rectHUHl him, he be inspireil at once with the courage 
to dare all which truth and conscience retpiire, and the 
modest v to wciyrli well the i^rounds of what othei's 
think, before ad«»pting ct>ntrarv opinions of his own : 
not this, — no : but that the triumph of the system, the 
merit, the excellence in the sight of God which it pos- 
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sesKs, or which it cnn impart to its pupil, is, tliat his 
eiHMJulations t-hall tcniiiniite in tlie adoption, in wonis, 
of a pHrliouhir set of opiniont' ; — llmt, proviiKnl he 
adliere to these opinions, it matters little wlictlicr lie re- 
ceive thcni from autlinrity or troin examination ; and, 
worse, that it matters little by what temptittiontt of 
interest or vnnity, by what rohmtary or involimtary 
sophist illation with his intellect, and deadening of his 
noblest feelings, that result is arrive<l lit ; that it even 
matters comparatively liltle whether to hit mind the 
words arc mere wonls, or the representatives of reali- 
ties, — in what ^nsc be receives the fav()red set of 
propositions, or wliether he attaches to them any sense 
at all. Were ever great minds thns formed? Kever. 
Tlie few great minds wiiich tins country has priHlneed 
have been formed in spite of nearly every thing which 
could be done to stifle their growth. jVnd till thinkers 
much above the common order, who have grown up in 
the Church of England or in any otiier dmi'ch, have 
been proihiecd in latittidinarian epochs, or while the 
impulse of intellectual emancipation, which gave exist- 
ence to the Church, had not quite sj>ent itself. Tho 
flood of burning inctnl which issued from the furnace 
flowed on a few pare-s Iicfore it congeaIe<l. 

Tliat the English imiverslties have, throughout, pro- 
ceeded on the principle, that the intellectual association 
of mankind must be founded u^Kin articles, — i.e., upon 
a promise of lielief in certain opinions; tliat the !sci>|>e 
of all thev do is to prevail ii{>on their pn|iiis, by fair 
means or foul, to a<.-quiesoe in the opinions wbi<-h are 
set down for them ; that the abuse of the human facul- 
ties, so forcibly denounced by Locke under tho nnme 
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of ** prlncipling " their pupils, is tlieir sole method m 
religion, politics, morality, or philosopliy, — is vicious 
indeed : but the vice is .equally prevalent without and 
within their pale, and is no farther disgraceful to them 
tlian inasmuch as a better doctrine lias been tau^jht for 
a century past by the superior spirits, with whom, in 
point of intelligence, it was their duty to maintain them- 
selves on a level. But that, when this object was 
attained, they cared for no other ; that, if they could 
make church-men, thev cared not to make reli^nrious 
men ; that, if they could make Tories, whether they 
made patriots was indiflFerent to them ; that, if they 
could prevent heresy, they cared not if the price paid 
were stupidity, — this constitutes the peculiar baseness 
of those bodies. Look at them. While their sectarian 
character, while the exclusion of all who will not sign 
away their freedom of thought, is contended for, as 
if life depended upon it, there is hardly a trace in the 
svstem of the universities that anv other object what- 
ever is seriously cared for. Nearly all the professor- 
ships hav.e degenerated into sinecures. Few of the 
professors ever deliver a lecture. One of the few gi-eat 
scholars who have issued from either university for a 
century (and he was such before he went thither) , the 
Kev. Connop Thirl wall, has published to the world, 
that, in his university at least, even theology — even 
Church-of-England theology — is not taught ; and his 
dismissal, i'or this j)iece of honesty, from the tutorship 
of his college, is one among the daily proofs how much 
safer it is for twentv men to ne«j:leet their diitv, than for 
one man to impeach them of the neglect. The only 
studies really encouraged are chissics and mathematics ; 
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neither of them a mc-less study, though the last, as an 
exclusive instmiiieiit for fiu-hionhig the mental powers, 
gi-ciitly ovcrriited : but Mr. Whevvoll, a high authority 
against his own university, has published a pamphlet, 
chiefly to pnive that tlie kind of mathematical attain- 
ment by which Cambridge honors are gained {expcif- 
ness in the use of the calculus) is not that kind which 
has any teiidcney to produce superiority of intellect.* 
The mere shell and husk of the syllogistic logic at the 
one imiversity, the ivretehudest smattering of Locke 
and Paley at the other, arc all of moral or psychological 
Bcience that is taught at either, f As a means of edu- 
cating the many, the universities are absolutely nidi. 
The youth of Kngland are not educated. The attain- 
ments of any kind required for taking all the degrees 
conferred by these bodies, are, at Cambri<Ige, utterly 
contemptible ; at Oxfonl, we believe, of late years, 
Eomcwhitt higher, but still very low. Honors, indeed, 
are not gainetl but hy a severe struggle; and, if even 
the candidates for honors were mentally iH'nefited, the 
system would not be worthlesa. But nhat haie the 

• Tha ernclite anil nlilt wriler in the E'linliurF.'h Ri'view (Sir Wiliinm 
HainlltDii), whu has rx|H'nitt'rl nil aliiKHt su|H'rl<itnii!i wui^lit or nreumfiit 
■nd Rullinrily in cflniliiitini! [hu [Knition iDvidenUlly miiinlainril ia Mr. 
WliLiirell'B punpMct, of Uie gn-at vhIuc «f miitli*uuiiii's ■« an i-xi'nii'it of 
tlie min-l. wu<, hi' thinli, IuiiikI Ii> how nirticiil thp racl, tliat (lip far mnre 
direct olijcrt uf the pamplilcl ira» nat whii'h pmiially cninriilcil with that 
oT its reviewer. We <U n»l think (hat Mr. n'lifwell lig!i dime well wlinl h« 
uiidertnc'k : lie is Va;cup, niiil i» iilw.-ii-ii alteiii|<Iiiik: ti> he a pniluiiiiiliT ineln- 
phy^ii'imi than lie ran tie; hut Ibv main (iropiMlion iif hi* |iiiiii|i)it>'t in trun 
and im[-.rtuiit; and lit is entitled lo no litllit crudit fiir iiavind disi'CTn.'d 

t We «li[.utd rxci'iil, at (Ixr.inl, the Kllih'!<. riililiv*, mid liluiori.! of 
Aristotle. Tliese nrp part of tlip oniirM> of rlassii'ul iiwtruetiiin : an<l are «o 
far an exeeptiiiD lo the rule, ollierwisc pretl>- raithnilly nIiKen-iil at both 
nnivenilie;', of cullivaliiif; uulv tiiv U-aiit unefiil iiurts of antieiil lit'TUliire. 
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senior wranglers done, even in mathematics? Has 
Cambridge produced, since Newton, one great mathe- 
matical genius ? — we do not say an Euler, a Laplac»e, 
or a Lagrange, but such as France has produced a score 
of during the same {period. IIow many books which 
have thrown light u|)on the history, antiquities, pliilos- 
ophy, art, or literature of the ancients, have the two 
imiversities sent forth since the Beformation? Com- 
pare them, not merely witli Germany, but even with 
Italy or France. When a man is pronounced by them 
to have excelled in their studies, what do the universi- 
ties do? They give him an income, not for continuing 
to learn, but for having learnt ; not fi)r doing any thing, 
but for what he has already done ; on conditicm solely 
of living like a monk, and putting on the livery of the 
Church at the end of seven vears. Thev bribe men bv 
high rewards to get their arms ready, but do not require 
tliem to figlit.* 

Are tliese the places of education wliicli aro to send 
fortli minds capnl)le of maintaining a victorious strug- 
gle with the debilitating influences of the age, and 
strengthening the weak side of civilization by the sui>- 
port of a higher cultivation? This, however, is what 
w(j require from these institutions ; or, in their default, 
from others which should take their place. And the 
very first stej) towanls their reform should be to unsec- 
tarianize them wholly, not by the paltry measure of 

* Much of wliHt U \u'u* said of the unlvtTsitio*, has, in a ^roat mcasun!, 
ccasod to he tnu'. 'V\\o lA»;rislature has at last as-i'Ttc*! its rij^ht of intorfcr- 
eiirr: ami. <'vrn lu-ton* it did so, tho l)odic"* had aln-ady iMitcn'd into a (*our*»o 
of as dirid«'d improvoniont as any other Enjrlish institutions. Hut I ioavo 
thcsi' iMi'^i'ii inialtcrrd, as matter of historical record, and as an illustration 
of tendencies. [IHoD.] 
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allowing Disscnicrs to i.'nmo anil he tawglit ortlinclux 
sectariajiisni, but liy putling hd end to scutarian toacli- 
ing altogether. Tlie [irinciple itself of dogmiitic reli- 
^un, du^^iitic inundity, dugmatic philosophy. Is whnt 
requiree to be rooted out, not any particular manifcstti- 
tion of that principle. 

The very corner-stone of an o<lucnt!on intended to 

form great niJnds must be the recognition of the prin- 

ci|)Ie, that t)ie object is to Cidl forth the greatest possible 

quantity of intellectual power, anil to inspire the in- 

I tenseat love of truth ; and this without a particio of 

I regivrd to the results to which the exercise of that power 

may lead, even tliough it should conduct the pupil to 

opinions diametrically opposite to those uf bis teacher:). 

We say this, not becuusc wc think opinions luiiniijor- 

tnnt, but because of the immense importance which 

we attach to them : for in proportion to the degree uf 

intellectual power, and love of truth, which we sucoeetl 

in creating, is the certainty, that (whatever may happen 

in any one particular instiinee), in the aggregate of 

instances, true opiniont« will be the result ; and intel- 

' lectual power and practical love of tnitli are alike 

impos^ble where the reosoner is shown his conclusions, 

, and informed beforehand that lie la esjjeeted to arrive 

at them. 

We are not so absurd as to propose that the teacher 
should not act forth bis own opinions as the true ones, 
and exert bis utmost powers to exhibit their truth in the 
\ atrongeat light. To abst.iiu fmm tin's would be to nokir- 
' ish the worst intellectual habit of all, — that of not find- 
ing, and not looking for, certainty in any thing. But the 
teacher himself should not Itc held to any creed ; nor 
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should the question be, whether his own opinions are 
the true ones, but whether he is well instructed in those 
of othor people, and, in enforcing his own, states the 
arguments for all conflicting opinions fairly. In tliis 
spirit it is that all the great subjects are taught from 
the cliairs of the German and Frencli universities. As 
a general rule, the most distinguished teacher is selected, 
whatever be his particular views ; and he consequently 
teaches in the spirit of free inquiry, not of dogmatic 
imposition. 

Such is the principle of all academical instruction 
which aims at forming great minds. Tlie details cannot 
be too various and comprehensive. Ancient literature 
would fill a large pLice in such a course of instruction, 
because it brinjjs before us the thoughts and actions of 
manv ^reat minds, — minds of manv various orders of 
greatness, and these related and exhibited in a manner 
tenfold more impressive, tenfold more calculated to call 
forth high aspirations, than in any modern literature. 
Imperfectly as these impressions are made by the current 
modes of classical teaching, it is incalculable what we 
owe to this, the sole ennobling feature in the slavish, 
mechanical thiuii: which the moderns call education. 
Nor is it to l)e forjjotten anionic the benefits of famili- 
arity with the monuments of antiquity, and especially 
those of Gn^ece, that we are taught by it to appreciate 
and to <admire intrinsic greatness, amidst opinions, 
hal)its, and institutions most remote from ours ; and 
are thus trained to that large and catholic toleration 
which is founded on understanding, not on indifference, 
and to a habit of free, open sympathy with powers of 
mind, and nobleness of character, howsoever exemplifieil. 
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Were lint tlic liinijiiugfis luid literatiiro of Hiiiii]ii!ty bo 
[ tiuiglit ihnt tlic glorious iiuiigcs they present might 
I Btaiid before tlic student's cjes as living ami glowing 
f realities ; that instead of lying u cfr/jM( mortuum at the 
I bottom of his mind, like some foreign aubetanee in no 
I wny influencing the current of his ihoughla i»r the tone 
1 of his feclinff*!, they might cirpulate throuL'h it, aud 
become assimilated, and be part and parcel of himself I 
I — then should we see how little these studies have yet 
I done for ua, eompnreil with what they have yet to do. 
An important place in the system of eduealion whieh 
ve contemplate would be occu|»i«l by history, because 
L it is tlie record of all great things which have been 
taclueved by mankind, and bec^iuse, when pluli>suphieal1y 
F studied, it gives a certain largeness of conception to the 
I student, und faniiliariKce him with the action of great 
I cftusee. In no other way can he so completely realize 
I in hia own mind (howsoever he may be satisfied with 
tlie ])roof of them as abstract propositions) the great 
principles by which the progress of man and the con- 
dition of Boeieiy are governed. Nowhere else will tho 
infinite varieticM of human nature he fo vividly brought 
liunie to him, and any thing cramped or one-eldcil in his 
' own standard of it so effeetvudly corrected ; and nowhere 
else will he behold so strongly exetuplilied tho astonish- 
ing pliability of our nature, and the vast efli^Is which 
may under good guiduncc be priKiuecd upon it by honest 
endeavor. The literature of our own and other modern 
nations should bo studied along with the history, or 
rather as part of the history. 

In the department of pure intellect, the highest plaee 
will belong to lofpc and the philoiiopiiy of iniitd; tho 
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one, the instrument for the cultivation of all sciences ; 
tlie other, tlie root from wliidi they all grow. It 
scarcely needs be said that the former ought not to be 
taught as a mere system of technical rules, nor the lat- 
ter as a set of concatenated abstract propositions. The 
tendency, so strong everywhere, is strongest of all Iiere, 
to receive opinions into the mind without any real 
luiderstanding of them, merely because they seem to 
follow from certain admitted premises, and to let them 
lie there as forms of words, lifeless, and void of meaning. 
The pupil nuist be led to interrogate his own conscious- 
ness, to observe and experiment upon himself: of the 
mind, by any other process, little will he ever know. 

With these should l)e joined all those sciences in 
which ;i:reat and certain results are arrived at bv mental 
processes of some length or nicety : not tliat all persons 
should study all these sciences, but that some should 
study all, and all some. These mav be divided into 
sciences of mere ratiocination, as mathematics ; and 
sciences partly of ratiocination, and [)artly of what is far 
more difticult, — ci)m[)re^ensive observation and analy- 
sis. Such are, in their ndiotfdfcj even the sciences to 
which mathematical processes are applicable ; and su(!h 
are all those which relate to human nature. The phi- 
losophy of morals, of goveriunent, of law, of political 
economy, of poetry and art, should form subjects of 
systematic instruction, under the most eminent profess- 
ors who could b(» ibund ; these l)eing chosen, not for 
the particular doctrines thc^y might happen to profess, 
but as bein;i: those who were most likelv to send forth 
])Ui)ils qualified in point of disposition and attainments 
to choose doctrines for themselves. And why should 
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not rcliffion lie tniij^lit in tlic same niniitipr ? 'Snt until 

: then will one step be made towai"da llie bcHliog of 

religious dirterenoes J not until then will the epirit of 

£nirEiB)i religion Iieeiime catholic instead of BCciarian, 

I fiivornble instead of hostile to fi-cedom of tliouf^lii; and 

I the progress of the human miud. 



With regard to the change-S, in forma of polity and 
social arrangements, which, in addition to reforms in 
education, we conceive to be rcquii-cd for rcgcnernting 
the character of the higher clasi^es, — to exiiress them 

I even summarily would reijuire n long discourse. But 
the guneral idea from which they alt emnniitc may be 
stated briefly. Civilization has brought about a degree 
of security and fixity in the possession of all advantagea 
:e acquired, wliich lias rendered it possible for a rich 
man to lend the life of a Sybarite, nnd nevcrtliclcaa 
enjoy throughout life a degree of power and considonv- 
tion which could formerly be earned or retiiincd only by 
personal activity. We cannot undo what civilization 
has done, and again stimulate the energy of the higher 

) classes by insecurity of ]iroperty, or danger of life or 

I limb. The only ndventitious motive it is in the power 
of society to hold out is reputation and consequence; 
and of this as much use as possible should be made for 
the encouragement of desert. The main thing which 

I social chuQges can do for tlie improvement of the higher 
chtsses — and it is what the progress of democracy is 
insensibly but certainly accomplishing — is graduidly 
to put an end to every kind of unearned distinction, 
and let the only road open to honor and ascendeuey be 
that of personal qualities. 



APHORISMS.* 



A FRAGMENT. 



TiiKitE are two kinds of wisdom : in tlie one, every 
age in wliicli wiicncc flourishes sui^passes, or ought to 
snrpiuss, its predecessors ; of the otlier, there is neiirly 
an equal amount in all ages. The first is the wisdom 
which dqM^nds on long chains of reasoning, a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole of a gi'eat subject at once, 
or coniplicated and subtle processes of mctaj)hysical 
analysis : this is ])roperly philosophy. The other is 
that accpiircd by experience of life, and a good use of 
the opportunities j)()ssessed by all who have mingled 
nuich with the Avorld, or who have a large share of 
human nature in their own breasts. This unsvstematio 
'wisdom, drawn. by acute minds, in all periods of history, 
from their personal experience, is properly termcMl the 
wisd(^m of ages ; and every lettered age has left a por- 
tion of it upon re(M»nl. It is nowhere more genuine 
than in the old labulists, .Esop and others. The 
speeches in Thuevdides are among the most remarkal)le 
sj)ecimens of it. Aristotle and (^uintihan have worked 
uj) rich stores of it into their systemntie writings ; nor 
ought ll<>raee's "Satires,*' and esju'cially his "Kpistles," 
to I)e forgotten. r>ut the form in which this kind of 
wisdom most naturally embodies itself is that of aphor- 

* London ami Westminster Ileview, January, 1S37. 
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isme; and siicli, fri>m tlie Proverbs of Solomon to onr 
own day, is the shape it has ottenest aeHUiiiLil. 

SouiG persons, who cannot be satisfied unless they 
have the furine of accurate knowledge as well as tlic 
aul>etancc, object fo aphorisms, becauso they arc unsys- 
tematic. These objectors forget tliat to be unsystematic 
18 of the essence of all truths which rest on epeeiiio 
e.\]>oriniciit. A syEteniatic treatise is the most niituml 
form for delivering truths winch grow out of ono 
nnotlier ; but tnilhs, ench «f which re«Ia on its own 
independent ei'i'ience, may surely lie exhibited in the 
same unconnected state in whicli they were discovered. 
Philosophy may afterwnrOa tract! rhc coniici'tion mnong 
tliese truths, delect the more general principles of which 
they are manifestations, and sii syHiematizc the whole. 
But we need not wail till this ib done before we record 
them and act upon them. On the contrary, tiitisc de- 
tached truths are at once the muIeriaU and llie tei*t<t of 
phihisopliy ilself ; since phihmophy is not calli-d in to 
prove them, but may very justly !m required to iiwinint 
for them. 

A more valid objection to aphoriamf. na far n* it 
goes, is, that they are very seldom exactly true; but 
then tliis, untortunntely, is un objectiim to all liuuma 
knowletlge. A proverb or an npntlie^m — any ]iropo- 
eition cpignimmatically expresswl — abnost nlways goes 
more or less beyond tlie strict truth : the fact which it 
etatcB is enunciated in a more unqualifitxl manner than 
the truth warrants. But when logicinne bate done their 
best to correct the proposition by just niiuliHi-utioiiB and 
Uinilationa, is tjie case much mended? W-ry lillle. 
Every really existing thing is a compound of such in- 
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numerable properties, and has such an infinity of i^elo* 
tions with all other things in the universe, that almost 
every law to which it appears to be subject is liable to 
be set aside or frustrated, either bv some other law of 
the same object, or bv the laws of some other object 
wliich interferes with it; and as no one can })ossibly foresee 
or grasp all these contingencies, mu(;h less express them 
in such an iun>erfect langu«ige as that of woixls, no one 
needs flatter himself that he can lay down propositions 
sufficiently specific to be available for practice, Avhich he 
may afterwards api)ly mechanically, without any exer- 
cise of thouirht. It is ffiven to no human lieinix to stereo- 
type a set of truths, and walk safely by their guidance 
w^ith his mind's eye closed. Let us envelop our propo- 
sition with what exceptions and qualifications we may, 
fresh ex(!cptions Avill turn up, and fresh (jualifications 
be found nec(\ssary, the moment any one attempts to 
act upon it. Xot aphorisms, tiierefore, alone, luit all 
general propositions whatever, require to be taken with 
a hu'ire allowance for inaccuracv ; and we mav venture 
to add, this allowance is nnich more likely to be made, 
Avhen, the propositi<m being avowedly presented without 
anv limitations, everv one must see that he is left to 
make the limitations for himself. 

If aphorism's were less likely than systems to have 
tnith in them, it would be difficult to account for the 
fact that almost all books of ai>horisnis, which have 
ever acquired a re[)utation, have retained, and deserved 
to retain it ; while how wofully the reverse is the case 
with systems of philosophy, no stu<lent is ignorant. 
One reason for this diflerenee mav be, that books of 
aphorisms are seldom written but by persons of genius. 
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Tliere are, hiileud, to be lound tjuuk^ like Mr. C<.>Itivn'a 
"Laeoii," — centos of trite truianis and trilc falsi 
pinched into eiii^rains. But, uu the whole, lie wlioi 
draws his thoughts (as Cideridye says) from a eislern, I 
atid not from a epring, will generally he more sparing J 
of them thaa to give teD ideas ia a page instead of tea I 
pages to ati idea. And, where there ia origiDality in. I 
nphorisHis, there is generally truth, or a bold appnwch | 
to some truth which really lies beneath. A scientifio ] 
system is often spun out of a few urigiiitLl aesiimptious, 
without any intercourse with nature at all ; but he who j 
has generaliKed copiously and variously from actual I 
experience must have thrown aside so many of his first 1 
generalizations as he went on, that the residuum c^ui 
hardly be altogether worthless. , 

Of books of aphorisms written by men of geniui 
the " Peufl^es " of Pascal is, perhaps, the least valuable i 
in comparison with its reputation ; but even this, ui so I 
far as it is aphoristic, is acute and profound : it fails I 
when it is pe^^'ertQd by the author's systematic views J 
on religion. La Roehefoucault, again, has been in" 
veighed against ae a " libeller of human nature," &c. , 
chiefly from not understanding his drifl. Ilis " Maxims" 
are a series of delineations, by a most [wnetrating ol>- 
ser^-er, of the workings of habitual selfishness in the J 
human breast; and they are true to tlie letter of all ] 
tlioroiighly selfish persons, and of all other persons in J 
proportion as they are selfish. A man of a wanner | 
sympathy with mankind would indeed have enunciated \ 
his propositions in le?a sweeping terms ; not that there I 
WHS any fear of leading the world into the mistjiku tliat 
there was neither \ iitue nor feeling in it, but because t 
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a generous spirit could not have borne to chain itself 
down to the contemplation of littleness and meanness, 
unless for the express purpose of showing to others 
against what degrading influences, and in w^iat an un- 
genial atmosphere, it was possible to maintain elevation 
of feeling, and nobleness of conduct. The error of La 
Rochefoucault has been avoided bv Chamfort, the more 
high-minded and more philosophic La Kocliefouciudt 
of the eighteenth century. In his posthumous work, 
the"Pensdes, Maximes, Caracteres, et Ant^cdotes" (a 
book Avhich, to its other merits, adds that of being one 
of the best collections of bons mots in existence), he 
lays open the basest parts of vulgar human nature with 
as keen an instmment and as unshrinkinnr a hand as his 
precursor ; but not with that cool indifTerence of man- 
ner, like a man who is only thinking of saying clever 
things : he does it with the concentrated bitterness of 
one whose own life has been made valueless to him by 
having his lot cast among these basenesses, and whose 
sole consolation is in the thought that human nature is 
not the wretched thing it appears, and that, in better 
circinnstances, it Avill produce better things. Nor does 
he ever leave his reader, for long together, without 
being remindeil that he is speaking, not of what might 
be, but of what now is. 



ARMAND CARREL* 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES BY MM. NISARD AND LITTR^. 

These little works are the tribute paid by two dis- 
tin^^uislied writers to one whose memorv, thouirh ho 
was but shown to the world, the world Avill not, and 
must not be suflered to, let die. Cut off at the aire of 
thirty-six by that union of misfortune and fault (^Sckick^ 
sal tind eiyene Scfmld) to which it has been asserted 
that all human miscarriages are imputable, he lived long 
enough to show that he was one of the iew, never so 
few as in these latter times, who seem raised up to turn 
the bnlaiK'e of events at some trvin*' moment in the 
history of nations, and to have or to want whom, at 
critical periotls, is the salvation or the destruction of 
an era. 

We seize the opportimity to contribute what we can, 
as well from our own knowledge as from the materials 
supplied by ilM. Nisard and Littrc', towards a tnie 
picture of a man, more worthy to be known, and more 
fit to be imitatcil, than any who has occupied a position 
in European ])olitics for many years. It has not been 
given to those who knew Carrel to see him in any of 
those situations of outward power and honor to which 
he would certainly have forced his way, and which, 
instead of being honors to kim^ it was reserved for him 
perhaps to rescue from ignominy. The man whom not 

♦ Londun ami Westminster Review, October, 1837. 
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only Ills friends, but his enemies, and all France, would 
have proclaimed President or Prime Minister with one 
voice, if any of the changes of this changeable time had 
again given ascendency to the peo[)le'6 side, is gone ; 
and his place is not likely to be again filled in our time. 
But there is left to us his memory and his example. We 
can still remember and meditate on what he was, how 
much and under how great disadvantages he acc<mi- 
plislied, and what he would have been. We can learn, 
from the study of him, what we all, but especially those 
of kindred principles and aspirations, must be, if wo 
would make those principles effectual for good, those 
aspirations realities, and not the mere dreams of an idle 
and self-conceited imagination. 

Who, then, and what, was Arniand Carrel? "An 
editor of a republican newspaper ! " exclaims some 
English Tory, in a voice in which it is doubtful whether 
the word " republican " or " newspa[)er " is uttered in the 
most scornful intonation. Carrel was the (ulitor of a 
republican newspaper : his glory consists precisely in 
this, — that being that, and hf/ being that, he was the 
greatest political leader of his time. And we do not 
mean by a political leader one who can create :md kc(jp 
together a political party, or who can give it imp»)itance 
in the State?, or even who can make it deserve impor- 
tance, but who can do any and every one of all these, 
and do them with an easy superiority of genius and 
character which renders competition ln)pclcss. Such 
was Carrel. Ripened by years, and favore<l by opportu- 
nitv, he miii:ht have been the Mirabeau or the Washinu:- 
ton of his ai^e, or both in one. 

The life of Carrel niav be written in a few sentences. 
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"Aimiind CaiTtl," eays M. Littn?, " wap a siiWicuteii- , 
nnt antl a juurniLlLit : ia that nnrruw cii-uli: wan iucludctl i 
the life of a mnu, who, ilying m the flower of youlli, I 
leaves a niuiic known to all France, and lamcnttd even 
by bis political enemica. HU oclebrity catue not from 
the &vor of guvernmcnts, nor trom those elerntctl 
fliBctions which give an easy o|iportiiiiity of ncqnij'iiig 
dUtinctioD, or, at the least, notoriety. Iinplieutcd ill 
the conspiracies against the Restoration ; nil offii-er lu tlie 
servieti of the Spanish Constil.ulloii ; taken prisoner in 
Catalonia, and oundemned to deatli ; Iwkl in the opposi- i 
tion before ihe July Kcvolution, still bolder utter it, — lii: 
was always left to hie own resourees, eo ae never to puna | 
for more than hi^ intrinsic worth. Xo borrowed hieti'c j 
was ever vhed on him : he had no station but that which I 
he created for himself. Fortnue. the inexplicable I 
chance Hhich distributes eaiinon-ljidls in u battle, iiml | 
which has so large a dominion in human nirnirs, did ' 
little or nothing for him : he liad no ' ^tar.' no ' run 
luck ; ' and no one ever was less the product of favoi*- 
itble circiimetanees : he sought thtini not. and they came 
not. Fore^ of diameter in diffienlt. times, admii'nbli! 
talent? n» a writttr at all tinice, noblcnc»» of eoul towards 
friends and enemies, — these were what sustained him, 
and gave him, in all qnnrlcrs and in all times, not ouly | 
an clevRtt'd place in the esteem of men, but an asceud- 
ency over them," 

ThiiB far M. Liltn!, — a mim who does not cast hia 
words at ranilom, — a witness, whose opinions indt.Htl 
are those of Carrol, but wIiom life Is devoted to oilier 
pursuits than {MiHiics, and whose simplicity and purity I 
of character, esteemed by men who do not etharc hia | 
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Opinions, peculiarly qualified him to declare of Carrel 
that which the best men in France, of whatever party or 
sliJide of opinion, feel. il. Nisard, the representative 
of a much fainter shade of liberalism than M. Littre, 
does but fill up the same outline with <^reater richness 
of detail, with the addition of many interesting traits 
of personal character, and with a more analyticjd phi- 
losophy. From the two together we have learned the 
facts of the early life of Carrel, and many particulars 
of his habits and dis])osition which could be known 
only to familiar companions. On the great features 
which make up a character, they show us almost nothing 
in Carrel which we had not ourselves seen in him : but, 
in what they have communicated, we find all those 
details which justify our general idea ; and their recol- 
lections bear to our own the natural relation between 
likenesses of the same figure taken from different ])oints. 
AVe can therefore, with increased confidence, attempt to 
describ(i what Carrel was ; what the world has lost in 
him, and in what it may profit by his example. 

The circumstance most worthy of commemoration in 
Carrel is, not that he was an unblemished patriot in a 
time of general political corruption : others have been 
that ; otiiers are so even at present. Nor is it that he 
was the first political writer of his time : he could n(»t 
have been tliis, if he had not been something to whicii 
his character as a writer was merclv subsidiarv. Tliere 
are no great writers but those wliose (pialities as wri- 
ters are built upon their qualities as human beings, — 
are the mere manifestation and expression of those 
qualities : all besides is hollow and meretricious ; and if 
a writer, who assumes a stvic for the sake of stvle, ever 
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acquires a place in literature, it is in so far ns lie 
assumes the style of those whose style is not assumed ; 
of those to whom language altogether is but the uttor- 
ince of their feelings, or the means to their practical 
cutis. 

Carrel was one of these; and it may even be said, 
thiit being a writer was to him merely an accident. 
He was neither by ehjirnctcr nor by preference a man 
of speculation and discussion, for whom the press, if 
still but a means, is the be^t, and often the sole, means 
of fulfilling Uis vocation. The career of an administra- 
tor or that of a military commander would have been 
more to Carrel's taste ; and in either of them he would 
probably have excelled. The true idea of Carrel is, not 
that of a literary man, but of a man of action, using 
the press as his instrument ; and in no other aspect dues 
his character deserve more to be studied by those of all 
countries who are qualified to resemble him. 

He WHS a man called to take an acti^ e part in the 
government of mankind, and needing an engine with 
which to move them. Had his lot been caj^t in the cab- 
inet or in the cauq), of the cabinet or of the cam|i he 
would have made his instrument. Fortune die not gi^e 
him such a destiny, and hts principles did not permit 
him the means by which he could have acquired it. 
Thus excluded from the region of deeds, he had still 
that of words ; and words are deetls, and the cause of 
deeds. Carrel was not the first to see, but he was the 
first practically to realize, the new destination of the 
political press in mmlem times. It is now beginning to 
uc felt that journalism is to mmlem Kurope what polit- 
ical oratory was to Athens and Konie ; and that, to 
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bee»>ine what it on^t. ir rfcr:*:!!*! ^^ -ariv-Iiieil hv the same 

aiwl with tLit. lij with the '-fr.' t '. t* a ^nenil-in-cliief, 
ruled JLiiki i^t innumerjir'Ie Jiai^rLiltie:? an I re\er>es that 
"fierce lieai -^rai?v.'* whi.^h he ;*erh:ir^s :i: >ne of all men 
li\inir, tram'»!eil i;>*n and irritate^i a5 it ha5 }:«een, could 
have rendereil at t.nce irentle and {^>wertid. 

Such a p»:isiti'>n did Carrel iXx^upy t*i>r a few shi»rt 
vears in t!ie h:*t-»rv ot h::» time. A brief sur\ev of 
tJie incitlenL- »:f hi- t-aroer. ami the cinnim>tanfe5 of Iii^ 
countrv. will -h«»w h«.w he ac»juittel him-r-elf in this j^it- 
uat:i»n. Tliat he eommittenl n«> mistake? in it. we are 
nowise concfrncil t*> prt»ve. We may even, with the 
mo«le.'fty iK.tittinir a ilistant observer, express t.iur opinion 
as to what hi^ mistakes were. But we have neither 
known nor reail of anv man i.f wln»m it could be said 
with assuranrc, that in Carrt-I's cin*umstances, and at 
his vfiir.-i. he would have committci^l ft- wt^r : and we are 
certain that there have been none v/ho^e acluevcnients 
would have been irreater, or whose errors nobler or 
more noblv rcr<k"enicd. 

CaiTcl was the son of a merchant of Rouen. He 
was intended for business ; but his early passion for a 
military career induced his fatlier (a dccide<l royalist) 
to send him to the Ecole Militaire of St. C'vr. " His 
literary studies," says M. Xisard, "weiv much neglected. 
He himself has told me, that, althouirh one of the best 
scholars in capacity, he was rjne of the most moderate 
in attainment. His military ])redilections showed them- 
selves, even at school, in the choice of his readiniij. 
His favorite authors were the historians, especially 
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where tliev trojitol of military cvfnis. All otiicr etudica 
JiD was iinjmiieot of, and tlipy profited him liitle. I have 
lienrd liliii euy, howpvpr, that Virgil mmh an ijiipreesion 
on liim ; and he has somctitiies rc[ient(!d rersc-s to me 
- which his memory had rctainpil uufurgotti-n, thoii{j;h 
never ngnJn read, ■ . . After leaving school, and while 
[ireparing for St. Cjt, he directcti his studies exclu- 
(tiiely to Jiiatory and the strategic art. At St. Cyr, he 
devoted to the same ooeupatiim all the time which the 
duties of the place allowed him." On leaving i^t. Cyr, 
I lie entered the urmy as a sub-licu tenant ; the grade 
wering in the French army to that of an ensign in 
i llie English. 

In this eni-ly direction of the tastes and |itirsnits of 

Carrel, we may trai^e the canse of almost his only 

t defects, nnd of his greatest qtinlities. From it ho 

t doubtless deriied the practicahiess (if the word may 

1 be pardoned) in wtiich the more pun4y epwnlntive 

I Frenchmen of the present day (constituting a hirge pro- 

t portion of the most accomplished minds of our age), it 

I may be add without disreHpect to thcni, are generally 

deficient : and of which in England we have t<)0 niueli, 

[ with hut little of the nobler iiuality, which in Ctirrcl it 

Berved to temper and rein in. It is easy to be pra(.-tttiiU 

I 11) a society all practical. There is a prnctiealncss which 

conies by nature to those who know little, and aspiro to 

[ nothing: esactly this ia the sort which the vulgar form 

1 of the Knglisli mind exemplifies, nnd which all the Eng- 

I lish institutions of education, whatever else they may 

' teach, ore studiously consenative of: but the almos- 

{ phcre which kills so much thought, soIhts what it 

I spares; and the English who think at all, speculating 
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under the restraining influence of such a medium, are 
guided, more often than the tliinkers of other countries, 
into the practicalness, which, instead of chaining up the 
spirit of speculation, lights its path, and makes safe its" 
footsteps. 

What is done for the best English thinkers, hy the 
influences of the society in which they grow up, was 
done for Carrel bv the inestimable advantafje of an 
education and pursuits which had for their object, not 
thinking or talking, but doing. lie who thinks without 
any experience in action, or without having action per- 
petually in view ; whose mind has never had any thing 
to do but to form conceptions, without ever measuring 
itself or them with realities, — may be a great man : 
thoughts may originate with him, for which the world 
may bless him to the latest generations. There ought 
to be such men ; for thev see manv thin^js which even 
wise and strong minds, which are engrossed with active 
life, never can be the first to see. But the man to lead 
his i\<xe is he who has been familiar with thouirht 
directed to the accomplishment of innnediate objc{.*tj», 
and who has been accustomed to see his theories bnmirht 
early and promptly to the test of experiment ; the man 
Avho has seen, at the end of every theorem to be inves- 
tigated, a problem to be solved ; who has learned early 
to wei;rh the means which can be exerted airainst the 
obstacles which are to be overcome, and to make an 
estimate of means and of obstacles habitually a part of 
all his theories that have for their object practice, either 
at the present or at a more distant period. This was 
essential Iv Carrel's distinixuishinij: character anion*' the 
popular party in his own country ; and it is a side of 
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Iijs character, which, naturally perh«j>s. ha^ liai-dly vet 
IicM'n enough njiiHecialcd in France. In it ho rc^uiMud 
NupoMon, who hull lenrnt it in the some schixil, ami 
ivhi) by it mastered and ruled, m far lis so sclfiiih a man 
could, his country and age But Napoleon's really nar- 
row imd impcHectly cultivated iiiind, and his peremptory 
will, tiuTicd lUiidc TOntetuiitiiousiy from all spcculatiun, 
and all attempt to stand up for »poculaticin, aa bavard- 
ayt. Oirrel, bom at a more fortunate time, and belong- 
ing to u gi-neration wlioso beat heads and heui'td war 
ami the guillotine had not swept away, had an intellect 
capnciiius enough to appreciate and sympathize with 
whatever of truth and ultimate value to mankind there 
uiiglit be in all theories, together with a rootedly practi- 
cal tuiTi of mind, wliicli seized and appropriated to it«elf 
euch part only of them as might he realized, or at least 
might be hojiod to be renlizctl, in his own day. As widi I 
all generous Hp{i-it)<, liia hopes sometunes deceived him 
as to what his country was ripe for ; but n short experi- 
ence always ooprected his mistake, and warned hmi to 
point bis cffbrta towards some more attainable end. 

Carrel entei'cd into life, and into a military lile, at 
ti peculiar jjeriod. By foreign force, and under rar- 
cuiualunccs Inuuilialing to the military pride of the 
nation, the Bourbons hail been brought back. With 
them had i-e turned the emignmts with their feudal 
prejudices, the ultra-Cut holies with tlieiv bigotry and 
pretensions to priestly domination. Louis XVIII., 
takuig the adWce of FonchiS. though ui a diiTerent 
ecnse from that in which it was given, had lain down 
in tlic bed of Napoll'on, — "s'ljtnit coueh^ dans lea drnps 
(le Xajioldon ; " had preserved that vast network of 
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administrative tyranny which did not exist under the 
old French Government, which the Convention created 
for a temporary purpose, and which Xapoleon made 
permanent ; tliat system of bureaucracy, which leaves 
no free agent in all France, except tlie man at Paris 
who pulls the wires ; wliicli regulates from a distance 
of several hundred miles the repairing of a shed or the 
cutting-ilown of a tree ; and allows not the people to 
stir a finger even in their local affairs, except indeed 
by such writing and printing as a host of restrictive 
laws permitted to them ; and (if they paid three hun- 
dred francs or upwards in direct tiixcs) by electing and 
sending to Paris the two hundredth or three hundredth 
fractional part of a representative, there to vote such 
things as the charter of Louis XVIII. placed within 
the competency of the national council. That charter, 
extorted from the prudence of IJouis by the necessities 
of the times, and "broken ere its ink was dried," alone 
stood between France and a dark, soul -stifling and 
mind-stifling despotism, combining some of the worst 
of the evils which the Bevoliiti(m and XapoliSon had 
cleared away, with the worst of those which they had 
brought. 

By a combination of good sense and folly, of which 
it is difticiilt to say which was most profitable to the 
cause of freedom, the Bourbcms saw the necessity of 
giving a representative constitution, but not that of 
allvin^ themselves with the class in whose hands that 
constitution had placed so formidable a power. They 
would have found them tractable enough : witness the 
])resent i-uler of France, who has " lain down in the 
sheets of Xapoleon" with considerably more effect. The 
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Constitution of 1814, like timt of 1830 wliich followed 
it, gave a share of the govtrning power exclusively ti) 
tlie rich : if the Boinboiis would but hiivc nllied thein- 
pclves with the majority of the rich, iustead of tlic 
minority, they would have hceu on the tlu'oue now, anil 
with as ahsolute a power as any of flieir predecessors, 
BO long as they conformed to that cuuditiun. Hut they 
would not do it : they would uot see that the only arts- 
tocnicy possihic in a. wealthy community if an ari^itocraiiy 
of wciilth. Louis during the greater part of his reign, 
and Charles during the wliulc of his, bestowed exclu- 
sively upon the classes which had been powerful once, 
those favors, which, had they been shared with the 
classes which were poiverfid now, would have rendered 
the majority of those classes the most devoted adhe- 
rents of the throne. For the cake of classes who had 
no longer the principal weight in tlie country, and 
whose power was associated with the rec()l lections of 
all which the country most detested, the IJonrbons not 
only slighted the new aristocracy, but kcjit both them 
and the |)eo]>le in jierpetual alanu, both for whatever 
was dearest to ihcm in tlie institutions which the Revo- 
lution had given, and which had been cheaply purchased 
by the sacrifice of a whole generation, and oven for the 
"material interests" (such as those of the possessors 
of national ]>roperty) which had grown out of the Rev- 
olution, and were identified with it. The Chamber of 
Deputies, therefore, or, as it might have been willed, 
ihe new Estate of the Rich, worked like the Ctunitia 
Centnriata of the Roman Commonwealth, which, in 
this respect, it resembled. Like the Comitia Centuriata, 
it was, from tlie principle of its cunstitulion, the organ 
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of the rich ; and, like that, it served as an organ for 
popular purposes so long as the predominant section 
of the rich, being excluded from a direct share in the 
government, had a common interest with the people. 
This result might have been foreseen ; but the Bourbons 
cither did not foresee it, or thought themselves strong 
enough to prevent it. 

At the time, however, when Carrel first entered into 
life, any one might have l>een excused for thinking that 
the Bourbons, if they luul made a b«i<l calculation for the 
ultimate duration of their dynasty, had mnde a g()0<l 
one for its present interests. They had })Ut down, with 
triumphant success, a first attempt at resistance; by the 
new aristocracy. 

A Chamber of furious royalists, elected inunediately 
after the second Restoration (afterwards with atfec- 
tionate remembrance called the chamhre infroftvffhle^ 
from the impossibility of ever again getting a similar 
one), had sanctioned or tolerated excesses against the 
o])posite party, worthy only of the most sanguinary 
times of the Revolution ; and had carried their enter- 
]>rises in behalf of feudalism and bigotry to a pitch 
of rashness, by which Louis, who was no fanatic, was 
seriously alarmed: and in September, 1^17, amidst 
the apj)lauses of all France, he dissolved the Chamber, 
and called to his councils a semi-liberal ministrv. The 
indi;j:nation and alarm excited bv the conduct of the 
royalists produced a re-action among the classes ])os- 
srsscd of property in favor of liberalism. By the law 
as it then stood, a fifth part of the Chamber went out 
every year : the elections in 1818 produced hartllv anv 
but liberals ; those in 1819 did the same ; and those of 
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1820, it wjis evident, would <^ive the liberal party a 
majority. The electoral body too, as, fortunately, 
electoral bodies are wont, had not confined its choice to 
men who represented exactly its own interests and sen- 
timents, but had mingled with them the ablest and 
most honored of its temporary allies, the defenders of 
the "ijood (»ld cause." The new aristocracy could still 
hear, and not re})udiate, the doctrines of 1789, pro- 
nounced, with the limitations dictated by experience, 
from the eloquent lii)s of Foy and Benjamin Constant 
and Manuel. It could still patronize a news})aper-pres8, 
free for the first time since 1792, which raised its voice 
for those doctrines, and for an interpretation of the 
charter in the spirit of them. Even among the moneyed 
classes themselves, there arose, as in all aristocracies 
there will, some men whose talon ts or sympathies make 
them the organs of a better cause than that of aris- 
tocracy. Casimir Perier had not yet sunk the defender 
of the people in the defender of his counting-house ; 
and Laffitte was then what he is still, and will be 
to the end of his disinterested and generous career. 
Among the new members of the legislature there was 
even found the Abbe Gr<3goire, one of the worthiest 
and most respected characters in France, but a con- 
s})icuous member of the Montague party in the Conven- 
tion.* 

This rapid progress of the popular party to ascend- 
ency was not what Louis had intended : he wished to 

* He has been called a repicUle: had the assertion been true, it was 
e<|ually true of Carnot and many others of tlie noblest characters in 
France; but the fact was otherwise. (Jr<'*f;oire was absent on a niis^iou 
during the trial of Louis XVI., and associated himself by letter with the 
verdict, but not with the sentence. 
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keep the liberals as a counterpoise to the priestly party ; 
but it never entered into his purposes that they should 
})redoniinate in the legi^ilature. llis ^^ sf/st/ine de bas- 
cule ^^^ literally system of see-saw , of playing off one 
, party again.st another, and maintaining his influence by 
throwing it always into the scale of the weakest, re- 
quired that the next move should be to the royalist 
side. Demonstrations were therefore made towards a 
modification of the electoral law, — to t^ike effect while 
the anti-popular party had still a majority, before the 
dreaded period of the next annual elections. At this 
crisis, when the fate of parties hung trembling in the 
])a]ance, the Due de Berri, heir presumptive to the 
throne, fell bv the hand of an assassin. This catastro- 
phe, industriously imputed to the renewed propagation 
of revolutionary i)rinciples, excited general horror and 
alarm. The new aristocracv recoiled fnmi their alii- 
ance with liberalism. The crime of Louvel was as 
serviceable to the immediate objects of those against 
whom it was pcr[)etrated as the crime of Fieschi haA 
been since. A change of ministry took place ; laws 
were })nssed restrictive of the [)ress ; and a law, which, 
while it kept within the lettcu' of the charter by not 
disfranchisinir anv of the electors, created within the 
electoral bodv a smaller bodv, returnini^ an additional 
number of representatives. The elections which took 
])lace in conserjuence gave a decided majority to the 
feudal and r)ricstlv partv ; an ultra-rovalist ministrv 
was apj)()intcd ; and the triumph of the retrogrades, 
the party of ancient privileges, seemed assured. 

It is incident to a country accustomed to a state of 
revolution, that the party which is defeated by peaceful 
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means will try violent ones. The popular party iu 
France was now in n similar situution to tJie popular 
party in England during the royalist re-actJon which fol- 
lowed the dissolution of the last Parliament of Charles 
II. Like thcni, they had recourse to what Carrt-l 
afterwards, in his "History of the Cmmter-Ke volution 
in England," called "the refuge of weak parties," con- 
spiracy. The military revolutions in Spain, Portugal, 
and Naples, had inspired many ardent spirits in France 
with a desire to follow the example : from 1820 to 
1822, Ciirbonaro societies s|)rciid themselves over France, 
and military conspiracies continually broke out, and 
were suppressed. It would have been surprising if 
Carrel, whose favorite lienies, even at school, were 
Iloche, Marccau, and Ivluher, whose democratic opin- 
ions bad attracted the notice of his superioi's at St. Ojr, 
and to whose youthfid aspirations no gl()ry attainable to 
hun appeared equal to that of the successful general of 
a liberating army, had not been implicated in some 
of these cons[>iracics. Like almost all the bravest and 
most patriotic of the young incn in his rank of society 
entertaining liberal opinions, he paid his tribute to the 
folly of the day ; and lie had a narrow escape from 
discovery, of which M. Littro gives the foUowhig narra- 
tive : — 

" Carrel was a sub- lieutenant in the twenty -ninth of 
tlie line in 1821, when conspiracies were forming in 
every quarter against the Restoration. The twenty- 
ninth was in garrison at B(5fort and New Brisach. 
Carrel was quartered In the latter place. He was ei> • 
gaged in the plot since called the conspirjK'y of Bcfiirt 
The officers at New Brisach who were in the secret 
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were disooiiraircd bv re:>cated delavs, and would not 
stir until the insurrection sliould have explcxled at BiS- 
fbrt. It was indispensable, however, that they should 
move as soon as the ])low should have l)een successfullv 
struck in the latter place. The (irand Lodge (of Car- 
bonari) had sent from Paris several conspirators : one 
of them, M. Joubert, had come to New Brisach to see 
whnt was to be done. Carrel offered to go with him to 
Beiort, to join in the movement, and bring back the 
news to New Brisach. Both set oif, and arrived at 
Bjfort towards midnight. The phjt had been discov- 
ered ; several persons had been arrested ; the conspira- 
tors were dispersed. Carrel rode back to New Brisach 
at full gallo]), and arrived early in the moniing. lie 
had time to return to his quarters, put on his uniform, 
and attend the mornin<r exercise, without anv one's 
susjK'fting tliat he had been out all night. AVhen an 
inrpiirv was set on foot to discover the accomplices of 
the Hefort consj)irators, and especially to find who it 
was that had gone thither from New Brisach, nothing 
could be discovered ; and suspicion rested upon any one 
rather than Carrel, for his careless levitv of manner had 
made his suj)eriors consider him a man (piite unlikely to 
be eniratrcd in ])lots." 

Nlni' years later, M. Joubert was heading the party 
which stormed the Limvre on the 2\h\\ of July ; and 
Carrel had signed the pnjtest of the forty-two journal- 
ists, and ij:iven, bv an article in the " National," the 
first s^irnal of resistance. This is not the onlv instance 
in the recent hi-^torv of France, when, as durinir the 
first French lv(»volution, names lost sight of for a time 
meet us again at the critical moments. 
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TIicsc iitrt'in[.tfl lit insnmTli.iii did tliu Bi.iirb..]i 
(Inmnge, I>iit caused tliciu eoiiic iinea^iiesd witli rc^rnnl 
to tlic fidelity of llic army. The counter-rpvciluli>)nary 
piirty, liowevtT, wiw now under the conduct uf th' unly , 
ninn of judgment and sagacity who Ima appcan^d in J 
(hat party since the Revolution, — M. de Villiilo. Tliia I 
minister adopted (though, it is said, with mis'piving ' 
and reluotiiuce) the bold Idea of conquering th' dis- 
affection of the army by acntlJng it to fii^ht against ita 
principles. He knew, that, with men in tlic po.^itiuti I 
and in the stitte of feeling in wliieli it ivas, all depi-ndeil J 
on the first step ; and tiiiit, if it could but be IndiHTd to i 
fire one shot for the drapeau blanc against the Irutilmv, 
its implicit obedience might be reckoned on fur a l<ing 
ijmo to eome. Acctirdingly, constitutional France took 
ilie field ugiiinat constitutional government in Sjmii 
constitiiliomil England had done U'fore in Fruim 
order that Ferdinand (save tlic mark ! ) might be restored 1 
tu tlie enjoyment of liberty ; and the history ol' the 
ctimpuign by which lie was restored to it fumisliee » 
curious picture of a victorious army putting down by 
tbi-co thuae wiili whom it sympathizcJ, and protertin^ 
them against the vengeance of allies whom it despised 
and detested. 

At this jieriiid, political rcfngccs, and other ardent ] 
lovers of freedom, especially niilitiiry men. HtH^kcil to j 
the Spanish standard ; even Knglaud, as it may bo t 
remeraljci-ed, contributiug her share, in tlic pcrsor.a of I 
Sir Riit>ert Wilscm and others. Citrrel, already obnox- ] 
ious, by his opinions, ti> his superior officers, and now 
placed between the dictates of his conscience and thoao 
d£ military <IiHcipIiiie, acted like Major Curtwrii^'l.l i 
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the opening of the American war : he tlircw up hxM 
conimission, ratlicr than fight in a cause lie abhorreil. 
Having (lone this, he did what Major Cartwright did 
not : he joined the opposite party, passed over to 
l>areelona in a S})anish fishing-boat, and took service in 
the "foHMgn lihtTal legion," eonnnanded by a distin- 
gui;?hed oflioer, — Col. Pachiarotti, an Italian exile. 

We shall not trace Carrel throuj^h the vicissitudes 
of this campaign, which was full of hardships, and 
abounded in incidents honorable to him both as an ofti- 
eer and as a man. It is well known, that in Catalonia 
the invading army expericnctnl from Mina, ^lihvns, and 
their followers, almost the onlv vi<;orous resistance it 
had to encounter ; and, in this resistance, the foreign 
legion, in which Carrel served, bore a conspi(;uous part. 
Carrel himself has sketched the history of the contest in 
two articles in the"lievue Fran(;aise," nmch remarked 
at the time for their impartiality and statesmanlike 
views, and which first established his rcjmtatiou as a 
writer. 

In Sej)tcmber, 1S2.'^, the gallant Pachiarotti had 
already fallen ; sup}>ortcd on horseback by CWrcl during 
a hmis retreat ni'ivv he was mortallv wounded, and 
recommcndiuij: with his dviiii^ brcatlj, to the <T:ood offi- 
ccrs of the j)crsons present, cr. tntivc rt voble jcunc 
htminu:. What remained i»f the legion, after having 
had, in an attcm[)t to relieve Figueras, two desperate 
enc(Kmtcrs with superior force at Lhulo and IJers, in 
which it l<>st half its numl>ers, ni[>itulatcd ;* and Carrel 

• M. (le fliii-vn--*. niilr-ili'-raini' of M. «!»' Pain.'i'i, wa*; llii* «.fKiM'r thn»n;;li 
whofo cxiTtijuis, inairjly. tiriii>« wi n- :rranli<l to tin- l«':ri<»ii; and Carn*!, who 
LCVcr fbr;ii)t ;:i'iiiTn>itv in an miinv. wa> al«h', bv tlu- manner in which hfi 
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bccjiiBC the prisoner of his fiirmor coniinnnding ofticor, 
the Biiron de Damns. As a condition of the siiiTt'iidor, 
M. dc Damas pledged himself to use iiis utmost txer- 
tiims tor obtaining the pardon of all the French wUo 
were inchidcd in the cnpitiiliition. Though such a 
pledge was formally binding only on the officer who 
gave it, no govcrnracnt could without infamy have 
refused to Fulfil its conditions; least of all the Fivnch 
cabinet, of which M. dc Ditcnas almost ininiediiitcly 
afterwanls became a mciuher. But the rancor v hich 
felt itself restrained from greater acts of vindictiveiiess, 
with charactei'istic littleness, took refuge in siouller 
ones. Contrary to the express promise of SI. de 
Damas (on who^e indi\ idual honor, however, no impu- 
tation appears to rest), and in disregard of the fact 
tliat Carrel had ceased to be a member of the ;irmy 
before he conmiittcd any act contrary to its laws, the 
prisoners, both officers and soldiers, were thrown into 
jail; and Carrel was among the first selected to Ijg 
tried by military law before a military tribunal. The 
first court-niartial dcclarwl itself incompetent. A ."cc- 
ond was appointed, and ordered to consider itself <-.>m- 
[tctitnt. By this second court-martial he was f und 
guilty, and sentenced to death. He ap[Ktalcd :>} a 
snjwrior court, which annulled the sentence on purely 
technical grounds. The desire of jietty vengeance was 
now somewhat appensed. After about nine months of 
rigorous and unwholesome confinement, which he em- 
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ployed in diligent studies, ehiefly historical, CjutcI wtis 
brought a third time to trial before a third court-mar- 
tial, and acquitted ; and was once again, at the age of 
twenty-four, turned loose upon the world. 

After some hesitations, and a struggle between the 
wislies of his family, wliich pointed to a counting-house, 
and his own consciousness of faculties suited for i\ 
different sphere, he became set^retary to M. Augustin 
Tliierrv : one of tlmt remarkable ctmstellation of cotem- 
porary authors who have placed France at the head of 
modern historical liteniturc. Carrel assisted M. Thieriy 
(whose sight, since totally lost, had already been weak- 
ened by his labors) in collectmg the materials for the 
concluding volume of his hmgCvSt work, — "The History 
of the Conquest of England by the Normans ; " and it 
was by M. Thierry's sidvice that Carrel determined to 
make literature his profession. M. Nisard gives an 
interesting account of the manner in which the doubts 
and anxieties of (barrel's mother <;ave way l)eforc the 
authority of M. Thierry's reputation : — 

** During tliis period. Carrel's inotlier made a journey to 
Paris. M. Thierry's lottei's had not removed her uneasiness 
the humble life of a man of letters did not give her confi- 
denee, and did nt)t seem to be partieularly Hattering to her. 
She needed that M. Thierry should renew his former assu- 
rances, and sliould, in a maimer, stand surety for the literary 
capacity and for the future suecess of her son. At two 
dilferent meetings with ^1. Tiiierry, she mjide a dirtM^t appeal 
to iiim to that elleet. ' Vous eroyez doiK% monsieur, que 
mon tils fait bien, et k\\\\\. aura une earriere?* — * Je rep<mds 
de lui,' answered ^E. Tiiierry, * eomaie de moi-mTMne • j'ai 
quelqu' experience des vocations litteraires: votre tils a toutcs 
les qualites (pii reussissent aujourd'hui.' AVhile he thug 
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spoke, Madame Carrel fixed upon him a penetrating look, as 
if to distinguish what wns the promjiting of tnith from whtit 
might be the effect of mere politeness, mid a desire to 
fninurago. The young man liiinself listened iu ■■esjieetful 
silence, submiiisive, and, accorUiug to M. Thierry, ahnost 
timid, before his mother, nho^ decision, and tirmae^a of minil, 
hud great swuy ovtir him. Cnrrel, in thi», bowed only to hia 
own quahties : wliat awed him in hia mother was the quality 
by which atlernards, as a {lublti- man, he himself overawed 
Others. The tii-st meeting had lell Madame Carrt'l still doubt- 
ful. M. Thierry, pressed between two indexible wills, — the 
mother requiring of him almost to bceome jiersonally respon- 
sible for her son, the son silently but In intelligible language 
pledging himself tliat the guaranty should not lie forfeited, — 
had doubtless, at the seeond meeting, expres.'^ed himself still 
more positively. Miulnme Carrel I'clurucd to Rouen less 
uneasy, and more eouvincod." 

Here, then, closes llic first perio<l of the life of Car- 
rel; and the second — that of his strictly literary life 
— begins. This lusted till the foundation of the " Na- 
tional," a few months before the Hevulution of July. 

The period of six years, of whicli we have now to 
epcak, foiTned the culminating point of one of the most 
brilliant developments of the French nat!(inal mind, — 
a development, which, for intensity and rnjiidity, and, if 
not for duration, for the importance of its durable con- 
sequences, has not many parallels in history. A large 
income not being in France, for persons in a certain 
rank of society, a necessary of life, and the pursuit of 
money being therefore not so engrossing an object as it 
is here, there ia nothing to prevent the whole of the 
most gifted young men of a genenition from devoting 
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tlier. selves to literature or science, if favorable circum* 
staiices combine to render it fashionable to do so. Such 
a conjuncture of circumstances was presented by the 
state of France, at the time when tlie Spanish war and 
its n-sults seemed to have riveted on tlie necks of the 
Frc .ch people the yoke of tlie feudal and sacerdotnl 
party for many years to come. The Chamber was 
clot?«-J to all under the age of forty; and besides, at 
this particular period, the law of j)artial renewal had 
been abrogated, a septennial act had been ])iissed, and a 
general election, at the height of the S[)a]iish triumph, 
had lefl but sixteen liberals in the whole Chamber of 
Deputies. The army, in a time of j)rofound peace, 
offici'red, too, by the detestetl i^.mujreHy held out no 
attrnction. Kcpelled from politico, in which little pre- 
feruient could be hoped for by a roturler^ and that little 
at a pri(!e which a Frenchman will, least of all, consent 
to p ly, — rrligious hypocrisy, — the i Ut^t of the edu- 
Ciitcd youth of France precipitated themselves into lit- 
erature and philosophy, and remarkable results soon 
became evident. 

The nati(»nnl intellect seemed to make a sudden stride 
fron: the stage ol' a(h)lescence to that of early maturity. 
It h.id reached the era corresponding to that in the his- 
torv of an individual mind, when, after having been 
tau^Jit to think (as every one is) by teachers of some 
particular school, an<l having lor a time exercised the 
power only in the j)ath shown to it by its first teachers, 
it l;(gins, without al)andt)ning that, to tread also iu 
other paths : learns to see with its naked vya^, and not 
throuiih the eve-;xlas>es «>f its teachers ; and, from beimr • 
one- ided, l)c<'onies niany-si(le<l, and of no school. The 
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Frcncli nntiiin liail had two grvAt epwlisyf intellectual 
(levelopnienl. It had bcfn taught to :^peak by the great 
writpre of the Bevenlceuth centiiiy, — to think by the 
jihilusoplieni of the eiyliteeutJi. The present became 
tlie era of re-aciion agmnst tlie narrowiiessea of the ■ 
tfightccnth century, as well as against those narrc 
iiessea uf another sort which the eighteenth century hurl i 
letl. The etatelinesa and conventional decorum of old i 
French poetic uud dnunatic literature gave place ta a 
IJccnec which made free scope for genius, and idso for , 
absurdity, and let In new tbrins of the beautiful as well i 
a« many of the ludcoue. Literature shook off its 
oliaius, and used its liberty like a golley-sluve broke 
loui^c ; while painting and 6culpl(ire parsed from one 
unnatunil exti-eme to another, and the etifl' achool wna 
succeeded by the spasmodic. This insurrection against 
the old traditions of claa.iicUm was called roiniuiticisiu ; 
and now, when the nio^s of rubbish to wlneh it bod 
given birth hna produced ontitliar oscillation in opuiioa 
the revenie way, one inestluiidde result seema to have 
survived it, — that life and human tecJing may now, in 
Fnmcc, be piiinled with as much liberty iis they may be 
discussed, and. when painted truly, with approval; iia 
by tieorge 8uud, and in the best wTitlnj^ of liulicao. 
While this revolution was going on in the artistic j 
departments of literature, that in the scientifio dopart* I 
mont« was still more im^wrtant. There waa re-action f 
against the metaphyiiics of Condillac and Helvetiua; | 
and some of the most clocpicnt men in Fninec Importeil * 
Kantiain from Germany, and Iteidism from Scotland, 
to oppose to it, iin<I listening crowds applimded, and aa 
"eclectic philosophy" waa formed. There was r«-actioa 
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against the irrcliglon of Diderot and d'Holbach; and 
by the side of their irreligious philosophy there grew up 
religious philosopliios, and pliilosophies prophesying a 
religion, and a general vague feeling of religion, and 
a taste for religious ideas. There was re-aetiou against 
the premises, rather than against the conclusions, of 
the political philosophy of the Constituent Assembly : 
men found out, that underneath all political philosophy 
there must be a social philosophy, — a study of agencies 
lying deeper than forms of government, which, working 
through forms of government, produce, in the long-run, 
mo;Jt of what these seem to produce, and which sap and 
destroy all forms of government that lie across their 
path. Thus arose the new political philosophy of the 
present generation in France ; which, considered merely 
as a portion of science, may be pronounced greatly in 
advance of all the other political philosophies which had 
yet existed, — a philosophy rather scattered among 
manv minds than concentrated in one, but furnishin<j a 
storehouse of ideas to those who meditate on politics, 
such as all ages and nations could not furnish previously ; 
and inspiring at tlic same time more com[)reliensive, and 
therefore more cautious, views of the past and present, 
and far bolder aspirations and antici])ations for the 
future. It would be idle to hold up any particular book 
as a complete specimen of this philosophy : different 
minds, according to their cai)acities or their tendencies, 
have struck out or appropriated to themselves different 
jxntions of it, which as yet have only l)een partially 
htinnonized and fitted into one another. But if we were 
asked for the book, which, up to the present time, cm- 
bodies the largest portion of the spirit, and is, in tlie 
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Frencli phrase, the highest expression of tliis new polit- 
ical pliilosophy, we fiiuultl point to the " Dcmocracj' in 
Amcricii," by M. de Xocqiieville. 

It was above all, however, in history, and histoncal 
ilisijuisitioii, tliat the new tendencies of the national 
mind ma<Ie themselves way. And a fact may be 
remarked, which strikingly illustrates the difFerence 
between the French and the English mind, and the 
rapidity with which an idea, thrown into French soil, 
takes root, and blossoms and fruetifies. Sir Waller 
Scott's romances have been read by every educated 
person in Great Itiitnin who has grown np to manhood 
or woniaidiood in the last twenty years 5 and except 
the memoiy of miicli pleasure, and a few mediocre 
imitations, forgotten as soon as read, they have left no 
traces that we know of in the national mind. But it 
was otherwise in France. Just as Byron, and the cast- 
off boyiwh extravagances of Goethe and Schiller which 
Byron did but follow, haie been the origin of all the 
sentimental mffians, the Laccnaircs in imagination and 
in action, with which the Continent swarms, but have 
produced little fruit of that description, comparatively 
epeaking, in these islands ; so, to coini>are good influ- 
ences with bad, did Scott's romances, and especially 
" Ivanhoe," which in England were only flie amusement 
of an idle hour, give birth (or at least nourishment) 
to one of the prineiiml intellectual products of our time, 
the modem French school of history. M. Thierry, 
whose " Letters on the History of France " gave the 
first impulse, proclaims the fact. Seeing, in these 
fictions, past events for the first time brought home to 
tliem as realities, not mere abstractions ; startled by 
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finding, what tliey had not dreamed of, Saxons anil 
Norniani* in tlic reign of Richard tlic First, — thinking 
men felt flash upon tliem, for the first time, the meaning 
of that philosophical history, that history of human life, 
and not of kings and battles, which Voltaire talked of, 
but, writing history for polemical purposes, could not 
^ uccecd in realizing. Immediately the annals of France, 
En Inland, and other countries, be<i:an to be svstemati- 
callv searched ; the characteristic features of scwietv 
and life at each jxiriod were gathered out, and exhibited 
in histories, and speculations on history, and historical 
fictions. All works of imagination were now expectetl 
to have a coulciir locale; and the dramatic scenes and 
romances of Vitet, jVIcrimce, and Alfred de Vignv, 
among the best producticms of the romantic school in 
those years, are evidences of the degree in which they 
attained it. M. de Barante wrote the hi^?torv of two 
of the most important centuries in his <M)untrv's annals, 
from the materials, and often in the words, of Froissart 
and Comines. M. Thierrv's researches into the earlv 
history of the town-communities brought to light some 
of the most important facts of the progress of scM'iety in 
France and in all Europe. While Mignet and Thiers, 
in a stvle worthy of the; ancient models, but wilh only 
the common ideas of their time, recounted the ri*cent 
glories and sufferings of their country, other writers, 
amonjr whom Au^uste Comte in his commencements, 
and the founders of the St. Simonian school, weix) 
conspicuous, following in the steps of Herder, ^'icjo, 
and Condorcet, aiialvzed the facts of universal his- 
tory, and connected them by generalizations, which, 
if unsatisfactory in some respeds, exi)lained much, and 
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])Iac(Hl much in ii new nnd striking liglit ; and M. Guizot, 
nan of it greater range of idens and gi-eiiter hi^toricid 
impartiality- than most uf tlicse, gave to tlio world thoso i 
tmmurtal Essays and Lectures, for wUich posterity will | 
forgive liini the fiiidts of his political <;iireer. 

In the midst nf an age thus tueiiiiug with valuable 
(iroducts of thought, liimaelf witliout any more active 
t'ftreer to engross his faculties, tlie mind of Carrel cuukl 
not remain unpr(Kl«i:tive. " In a hooksdUn-'a Iwiek- 
shop," says M. Nisard (for the young author, in Iiie 
etruggle fur subsistence, for a short time entcrod seri- 
ously into the view's of hts fiiiuily, and embarkcil soino 
money supplied hy them in an unsuccessful bookselling { 
Bjieculation), "on a desk to whieh was tiistened a great 
^ewluutidland dug. Carrel, one moment absiirl>i.'d in 
English memoirs and pniierf, anolher moment caressing 
his favorite animal, conceived and wrote his 'Ilislnry 
of the Ctinnler-Rcvolntion in England.' " It waa puh- 
iisbed in February, It*;?? ; and though the age iiae 
produced historical works* of profounder phUosophicid 
investigation, yet in it« kind, and for what it aims at, 
it dcflervcs to he rsonsidercd one of tlie most lini^hod 
productions of that remarkable era. 

It is a history of the two Inst Stuarts ; of their 
attempts to re-eBtabiish Popery and arbitrary power ; 
thi'Jr temporary success, and ultimate ovcrtln'ow by 
the Revolution of lHHS. Their situation and cuiiduc-t 
presenteil so close a parallel to that which the two Inst 
Buurbone at that time exhibited in France, that the 
subject was a favorite one with the French writers of 
the period. There could not have been a more natural 
occasion fur viulent republicaiilsni, or any kind uf rnvo- 
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liitionary violence, to display itself, if Carrel liad bc^n 
the fanatic wliich it is often supposed that all demociatic 
refonners must be. But we find no republicanism 
in this book, no partisanshij) of any kind : the book id 
almost too favorable to the Stuarts : there is hardly 
anv thinif in it wliich might not have been written by a 
cJear-sighted and reflecting i)erson of any of the political 
l)arties which divide the present day. But we find 
instead, in every page, distinct evidence of a thoroughly 
practical mind, — a mind which looks out, in every situ- 
ation, for the causes which were actually operating; 
discerns them with sa^^acitv, sees what thev nmst have 
produced, what could have been done to modify them, 
and how far they were practically misunderstood : a 
statesman, judging of statesmen by placing himself 
in their circumstances, and seeing what they could have 
done, not by the nde and square of some inunutablc 
theorv of mutable thinfjs, nor bv that most fallaciouH 
test for estimating men's actions, — the rightness or 
wrongness of their speculative views. If Carrel had 
done nothing else, he would have shown by this book, 
that, like Mirabeau, he was not a slave to formulas : no 
j)re-cstablishcd doctrine as to how things must be, ever 
j)rcvented him from seeing them as they were. "Every- 
where and at all times," says he, '' it is the wants of the 
time which have created the conventions called political 
j)rinciples, and those principles have always been pushed 
aside by those wants." — "All questions as to forms of 
government," he says in another place, "have their data 
in the condition of society, and nowhere else." The 
whole sj)irit of the new historical school is in these two 
sentences. The great character bv which Carrel's book 
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difTcrs Inmi nil otiici- )ii,sltir!es dC llie time, with wlik-h 
Vfc »re iicquahitfd, iii, tliiit in it iiloiic nre we led to 
imclcrgtniid and acc-uunt ttir all the vicUt>ituikv uf ihv 
timf, from the clib mid fiuw of piihlii; njiinion ; the 
oiusps of wliich, his nvtn priK'tical eiigiicity, and a 
Frttncl II linn's expciifiicc of turbulent timcp, cnnbled 
Cariel tii [fpri't'ive nrid iuterpret with a truth iind jmwer 
thiit rauBt rtrikc evorv cumpelent judge wlio cunipnrea 
Ills ahitrt book with the long hooks of other poopl*. 
And we may here notice, as on eximiple of the )iii]ieri- 
ority of French historiml lUernture to ours, that of thy 
most interesting jwriod in the English iinnids, the period 
(if the Stuarts, France line produced, within a very fuw 
yeoTfl too, the best, the sci^onil-beat, and the third-best 
hwtDrv. The be^ is this of Carrol ; tlio secund-best 
is the uniiuishod work of M, Guizut, — liis " History of 
the Engli^ii Hevolution ; " the third in merit is M. 
Manure's "History of the R«vohition of Kisw," a work 
of greater detail, and less extensive view:*, but wliich 
Iins bnin^ht niucli new uiforniation from Biirillon's 
papers and elsewhere, is unexc<ptionable as to ini[>ai^ 
tiuli^, and, on the whole, a highly valuable accossiun 
to the literature of English history. 

The style of the "^ Histoire dc la Con tre-R^ volution," 
according to M, Niaard, did not give Carrel die reputo- 
tiiin he afterwanla acquired as a master of ex|ircs8ioD. 
liut we agree with M. Nisard. a most competent judgo, 
and a severe critir of his coleinporanes, in thinking tlus 
judgment of the French public erroneous. We already 
i-ecognize in this early performance the pen which was 
afterwards compared to a swoi-d's point (i7 nembluit 
, icrire avec M«e poiiilc (Tficicr). It goes clean and 
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sharp to the very heart of tlie thing to be said ; says it 
^vithout ornament or periphrasis, or phrases of any 
kind, and in nearly the fewest words in wliich so much 
could be told. The style cuts the meaning into the 
mind as with an edge of steel. It wants the fertility 
of fancy which Carrel afterwards displayed ; an indis- 
j)en3able quality to a writer of the first rank, but one 
which, in spite of the authority of Cicero and Quintil- 
ian, we believe to be, oftener than is supposed, the last 
rather than the first quality which such writers acquire. 
The grand requisite of good writing is to have sonie- 
thin<j to say : to attain this is becoming? more and more 
the grand effort of all minds of any power which em- 
bark in literature ; and important truths, at least in 
human nature and life, seldom reveal themselves but to 
minds which are found equal to the secondary task of 
ornamentinii: those truths, when thev have leisure to 
attend to it. A mind which has all natural human feel- 
ings, which draws its ideas fresh from realities, and, 
like all iirst-rate minds, varies and nuiltiplics its points 
of view, gathers, as it goes, illustrations and analogies 
from all nature. So was it with Carrel. The fashion 
of the day, when he began, was pictures(jueness of 
stvle ; and that was what the imitative minds were all 
straining for. Carrel, who wrote from himself, and not 
from imitation, put into his style first what was in him- 
self first, — tlie intellect of a great writer. The other 
half of the character, the imaginative part, came to 
maturity somewhat later, and was first decidedly recog- 
nized in the " Essays on the AVar in Spain,'' which, as 
we have already said, were published in the " Kevue 
IVanc;aisc,'' a periodical on the plan of the English 
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reviews, to which nearly all the most philosophical 
ininds in Frniice contributed, anil wlii<h was cairieJ 
on for several years with first-rate aliility. 

The editor of this review waa M. Giiizot. That 
Guizot and Carrel should for a time be found not only 
fighting under the »inie banner, but pubtiiihing in tlio 
same periodical or;:;an, is a fact tliaracteristie of the 
fusion of [Mirties and ojiiuions which had by this time 
taken phicc to oppose the progress oi' tlic counter-revo- 
lution. 

The victory in Spain had put the royalists in com- 
plete |)08session of the powers of go\crnnient. The 
elections of 1824 had given them, and their septennial 
act secured to them for a periiMl, their c/inttibi'e des 
trois cf.ntg, so (idled from the three hundred feudalists, 
or creatures of the feudalists, who, with about a hun- 
dred more moderate royalists, and sixteen libemls of 
dilTerent shades, made up the whole Chamber. It is 
for history, already liumliar with the frantic follies of 
this most imteai'hable party, to relate all they did or 
attemptcil; the foi-iy millions slerliug which they voted 
into their »)wn pockets, tnider the niiine of comjiensation 
to the euiignnits ; their law of sacrilege, worthy of the 
bigotry of the middle ages ; the re-«stablii<liment of the 
Jesuits, the putting-down of the Lancasterian schools, 
and throwing all the minor institutions of education 
(they did mit yet ojienly venture upon the university) 
into the hands of the priests. The madmen thought lliey 
could force hack Catholicism upon a people, of whom the 
educated classes, though not, as they are sometimes 
represented, hostile to religion, but either shuply iudit- 
ierent or decidedly disposed to a religion of some sort 
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or otlier, had for ever bidden adieu to that form of it, 
and could as easily have been made Hindoos or Mussul- 
mans as Roman Catholics. All that bribery could do 
>vas to make hypocrites; and of these (some act of In'po- 
crisy being a condition of perferment) therfe were many 
edifying examples, — among others, M. Dupin, since 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, who, soon after 
the accession of Charles the Tenth, devoutly followetl 
the Hoste in a procession to St. Acheul.* If our 
memory deceive us not, Marshal Soult was another of 
these illustrious converts : he became one of Charles the 
Tenth's peers, and wanted only to have been his minis- 
ter, too, to have made him the Sunderland of the French 
1G88. 

In the mean time, laws were prepared against the 
remaining liberties of France, and against the insti- 
tutions dearest to the people, of those which the 
Itevolution had given. Not content with an almost 
constant censorship on the newspa})er-press, the faction 
proi)osed rigid restraints upon the publication even of 
books below a certain size. A law also was framed to 
re-establish primogeniture and entails among a natitm 
which imiversallv believes that the family affections, 
on the strength of which it justly values itself, depend 
upon the observance of e<|ual justice in families, and 
*vould not survive the revival of the unnatural prefer- 
ence for the eldest son. These laws passed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies amidst the most violent storm of public 
t)j)ini()n which had been known in France since the 
licvolution. The Chamber of Peers, faithful to its 

* [Also nu'inornble as nlni(>J*t the only man of political (Ustinction who 
has given in a sunilar adhc&ion to' the i)rc>*ient despot istm.] 
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niissioD as tlie cuiiseii'iitiie branch oi' (lie Constitution, 
rcjtclcd iliein, JI, tie VillMe f*;lt ihc danger; but a 
will more impetuous and a judgnient weaker than bis 
own compelled him tu advance. He created ^or tlie 
liiujf created) a batcli of sixty-six peers, and dissolved 
the Chamber. 

But afiikirs had greatly altered since the elections 
uf 1824. By the progrcsB, not only of disgust at 
the conduct of the faction, but of a presentiment of the 
terrible crisis to wliicli it was about to lead, tlie whole 
of tlie new aristocracy had now gone over to the people. 
Not only they, but the more reasonable portion of 
the old aristocracy, the moderate royalist party, hemled 
by Chateau briand, and represented by the "Journal 
■ (lea D6b»t8," had early separated tlieniselvea from the 
counter-revolutionary faction of whifJi M, de VillCIe 
was the unwilliug instrument. Both these bodies, and 
I the popular party, now greatly increased in strength 
!n among the electors, knit themselves in oue cum- 
I pact niftss to overtlirow the Villele Ministry, Tlie 
I Aidv-toi Society, in which even SI. Guizot actod a 
conspicuous part, but which was mainly composed of 
the most energetic j'oung men of the popular party, 
conducted the correspondence and orj^nized the ma- 
chinery ti>r the elections. A large majority was ro- 
I turned hostile to tlie ministry : they were forct^ to 
I retire : nn<l the king had to submit to a ministry of 
moderate royalints, commonly aUled. from its most in- 
Quentiul member, the Murtignac Ministry. 

The short intcnal of eighteen months, during whi^h 

tliis ministry loafed, was the brightest pcriotl which 

I Franco has known eince the Kevolulion : for a reason 
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which well merits attention, those who had the real 
power in the country, the men of property and the 
men of talent, had not the jwwer at the Tuileriea, nor 
any near j)rospect of having it. It is the grievous 
misfortune of France, that, being still new to consti- 
tutional ideas and institutions, she has never known 
what it is to have a fair government, in which there is 
not one law for the party in power, and another law for 
its oppon(»nts. The French Government is not a con- 
stitutional government : it is a despotism limited by 
a parliament. Whatever party can get the executive 
into its hands, and induce a majority of the Chamber 
to support it, does practically whatever it ])leascs : 
hardly any thing that it can be guihy of towards its 
opponents alienates its supporters, unless they fear that 
tlicv arc themselves marked out to be the next victims ; 
and even the trampled-on minority fixes its hopes, not 
upon Hunting arbitrary power, but up(m becoming the 
stronger party, and tyrannizing in its turn. It is to 
the eternal honor of Carrel, that he, and he almost 
alone, in a subsequent period far less favorable than 
that of which we are speaking, re(M)gnized the great 
j)rinei[)le of which all parties had more than ever lost 
sight; saw that this, above all, was what his country 
wanted ; inifurh*d the banner of e<iual justice and 
e(jual protection to all opinions ; bore it brav(»ly aloft 
in weal and \vo(* over the storm v seas on which he was 
east ; and, when he sank, sank with it flying. It 
was too late. A rev(>lution had intervened ; and even 
those who sullcred from tyranny had learnt to hope 
for relief from revolution, and not fn)m law or opinion. 
But, during the Martignac ilniistry, all parties were 
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nqnnll)' afmii] of, iitnl woiilil liiivc made eqiml sjicrificea 
I to avert, a eoHviilwinii. The iilcu gitiiied giouutl, ami 
I appeui-txl to Iw liecomhig general, of buililing up in 
I France, for tlte tiret time, u guvemment of law. It was 
I known tliat tlie king ivae wtaldwl to the cuiinter-rcvolii- 
I tioDury party ; sikI that, without a I'evulutlon. tlin puwci's 
I of tlie executive would never he at tlie diapo^al of the 
Ijiew nr!istot.'mcy of wealt}), or of the men of titliiit who 
I hiid put themselves at the heati of it. But they bad 
i the command of the legislature ; aaJ ihfj- used the 
t power which they had to reduce wilhiu houndji tluit 
I which by peaceable moans tliey could nut Uo\ic to have. 
I For the iir^t time, it became the objort of tiie first 
I Bpeculative and practical politicijina in Fi-ance to Uiiiit 
I the power of ihc executive ; to erect bnrriers of opinion, 
I taul barrtcr« of law, which it iJioulil nut be able tu 
I ovcrpaaa. and wluch should give the citizen that pro- 
I teclion, which he had never yet had in France, ng)un»t 
I the tyranny uf the nuigiatrnte ; to form, as it was often 
I expressed, lr.s tiiceiirs co}igtiluUoHn'fllifS, the Iiiibit^ 
i uid feelings uf a free government ; and ei-tablidh in 
I France, what ie the greatest political blessing enjoyed 
f in Knglniid, the natiomd feeling of respect, and ubedi- 
I ence lo the law. 

Nothing could seem more hopeful than the progreaa 
I which France was making, under tlie ilartlgnac Mini*- 
l-try, towards this gi-cut improvement. The diiwiiatiions 
Iflf the pross, and the teachings of the able men who 
I headed the opposition, especially the Doctrinaires (as 
J they were cijicd), M. Itoyer Collaiil, tlie Due do 
iBroglie, M. Guizot, and their fiillowers, who then 
I ticcupied the front ruuk of tlie jiopnhir party, were by 
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degrees working tlic salutary feelings of a constitutioPiil 
government into the public mind. But they had barely 
time to penetrate tlie surface. The same msidness 
which hm*led James the Second fi'om his throne wa«« 
now fatal to Charles the Tenth. In an e\dl hour for 
France, unless England one day repay her the debt 
wliich slie unquestionably owes her for the Reform 
Bill, the promise of this auspicious moment was 
bliglited ; tlie Martiguac Ministry was dismissed ; a set 
of furious (nnUjres were appointed; and, a new gene- 
ral election having brought a majority still more hostile 
to tliem, the famous Ordonnances were issued, and the 
Bourbon Monarchy was swept from the face of the 
eai'th. 

AVe have called the event which necessitatetl the 
licvolution of July a misfortune to Franc<}. AVe wish 
carnestlv to tliink it otherwise. But if in some forms 
tlitit Kevolution has brouii:lit considerable ffood to 
Franco, in many it has brought serious ill. Among 
the evils which it has done, we select two of the 
greatest : it stopped the progress of the French jwiople 
towards recognizing the necessity of equal law, and 
a strict definition of the powers of the magistnite ; 
and it checked, and for a time almost suspended, the 
literary and philosoj)hic movement which had com- 
menced. 

On the fall of the old aristocracy, the new oligarchy 
came at onc(^ into power. They did not all get places, 
only because there were not places for all. But there 
was a hn-ge abundance ; and they rushed upon them like 
tigers upon their prey. No precaution was taken by 
the people ngainst this new enemy. The discussions 
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of the press in the years preceding, confined as they 
had been, botli hy puhlitr ujiinifiii nml by severe lej^il 
penalties, strictly witliin the limits of the Charter, had 
not made fiiniiliar to the public mind the necessity of nn 
CJctendctl enfTrafjc ; and the minds even of cnlightene<l 
men, as wc can personally testify, at tlio time of the 
tbrmatioii of the new government, were in a state ()f 
the utmost obtnsenrsa on the subject. The eighty 
thousand! electors had hitlierto been on the side of the 
people ; and nobody seemed to see any reason why this 
should not continue to be tlie ease. The oligarchy 
of wealth was tlms allowed quietly to install itself; its 
Icndci's, and the men of literary talent who were its 
writers and orators, became ministers, or expectant 
ministers, and no longer' sought to limit the power 
which was henceforth to be their own : by degrees, 
even, ns others attempted to limit it, they violated in 
its defence, one after another, every salutary principle 
of freedom which they had thomselvea labored to im- 
plant in the po|mlar mind. They reckoned, and the 
event sliows that they could safely reckon, upon the 
king whom they had set up ; that he would see his 
interest in keejnng a strict alliance with them. There 
was no longer any rival power interested in limiting 
that of the party in office. There were the people; 
but the people could not make themselves felt in t)ie 
legislature : and attempts at insurrection, until the re- 
sistance becomes thoroughly naticmal, a government 
is always strong enough to put down. There was the 
aristocracy of talent ; and the course was adopted of 
buying oflf these with a portion of the spoil. One 
of the most deplorable eficcts of the new government of 
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France is the profligate immorality whicli it is industri- 
ously spreading among the ablest and most aceomplishcd 
of the youth. All the arts of corruption which Xapol^on 
exercised towards tlie dregs of the Revolution are put 
in j)ractice by the present ruler upon the elite of France ; 
and few are thev that resist. Some rushed headlon^f 
from the first, and met the bril3crs half wav : others 
held out for a time ; but their virtue failed them as 
things grew more despenite, and as they grew more 
hungry. Every man of literary reputation, who will 
sell himself to the government, is gorged with places, 
and loaded with decomtions. Everv rising voun": man 
of the least promise is lured and courted to the same 
dishonorable distinction. Those who resist the seduc- 
tion must Ikj proof against every temptation which is 
stronge-^t on a French mind : for the vanity, which 
i.^i the bad side of the natitnial sociabilitv and love of 
sympathy, makes the French, of all others, the people 
who are the most eager for distinction ; and as there is 
no national respect for birth, and but little for wealth, 
almost the onlv adventitious distinctions are those which 
the government can confer. Acci>rdingly, the pursuits 
of intellect, but latelv so ardentlv eniraired in, arc almast 
abandoned ; no enthusiastic crowds now throng the lec- 
ture-room : M. Guizot has left his professor's chair and 
his historical speculatit)ns, and would fain be the Sir 
liobert IVel of France; ^I. Thiers is trvinj; to be the 
Canninu: ; M. 0)usin and il. Villcmain have ceased 
to lecture, — have ceased even to ]niblish ; M. de 
IJarante is an ambassador; Tanneiruv Duchatel, in- 
stead of cxponn<ling Kicardo, and making his profound 
8{>eculations known where they are more nee<led than 
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uiy otliur cinintry iij Europe, Iwi'nine a AIiiiU>ter of 

Oummorce, who diirLKl nut net upon lik own prindplea, 

Jind is waiting to Ire so ngnin; llic press, which so ]»U:\y 

teemed wit]i bouke of hiiitory und pluloeophy, now scarcc- 

l ly producee one; and the younjj men who could have 

I \i-rtttcn tliem ore either placemen or gaping plar.^ 

f biiiiters, disgusting the well-disposed of all paitles by 

I tiicir avidity, and their open defianee of even the pre- 

1 teace of principle. 

Carrel was exposed to the same temptations widi 
h oilier young men of ttdent ; but we elahu no especial 
f merit for him in having resisted them. Immediately 
r after die llevolution, in which, aa already observed, he 
I took a distingiiislieil part, lie was sent by tlie govera- 
i luent on on important mission to the ^Vest : on his 
I return, he fomid himself gazetted for a prefecture ; 
I which at that time lie might honestly hnre accepted, as 
I maDy otliers did whom tJie conduct of the guverument 
I aiWrwards fun-ed to retire. Ciirrel used sp<)rtively to 
\ sny, that, if he had been offered a regiment, he perhaps 
I could not have found in hU heart to refuse. But he 
I declined tlie prefecture, and took his post as editor and 
1 chief writer of the "National," which he had foimded 
I ft few mouths before the Revolution, in conjunction with 
j MM, Mignet and Thiers, but which M, Thiers had con- 
I ducted until he and M. Mignet got into place. Carrul 
I now aseuined the maniigeinent ; and from this time his 
[•rise was rapid to that phicc in the eye of tlie public, 
twbivh mode Mm. at one period, the most conspicuous 
I private person in France. Never was there an emi- 
I ncnce better merited; and wc hiivc now t^ tell how 
I he ae<pilrcd it, and how he used it. 
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It was by no trick, no compliance with any prevailing 
fa.shion or prejudice, tliat Carrel became the leading 
figure in politics on the popular side. It was by the 
asjcendency of character and talents, legitimately exer- 
ciscil, in a position for which he was more fitted than 
aiiv other man of his ai^re, and of wltich he at once 
entered into the true character, and applied it to ito 
practical use. From this time we are to consider Carrel, 
not as a literary man, but as a politician ; and his writ- 
ings are to be judged by the laws of popular oratory, 
''Carrel," says M. ^Jisard, ''was a writer, only for want 
of having an active career fit to occupy all hi« faculties, 
lie never sought to make himself a name in literature. 
AN'riting was to him a means of impressing, under the 
I'orm of doctrines, his own practical aims upon the 
minds of those whom he addressc^d. In his view,^ 
the model of a writer was a man of action relating his 
acts ; Cu'sar in his Commentaries, Bonaparte in his 
ilcmoirs : he held that one ought to write either after 
having acted, or as a mode of action, when there is no 
other mode effectual or allowable. At a later period, 
his notion was modified, or rather eidarired : " and he 
recognized that there is not only (tction upon the out- 
ward world ; there is also action upon tlie spiritual world 
of thought and feeling, — the actiim of the artist, the 
preacher, and the philosopher. "Thus ctmipleted," 
says M. Nisard, " Carrefs idea is the best theory of 
the art of composition : '' as indeed it is ; and it was the 
secret of Carrefs success. '*lle who has a passion 
stronger than the h)ve of literary reputation, and who 
writes only to inspire others with the same, — such 
a man, proceeding upon the siuiple idea that the jkju 
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tshijiild Iif II inciT instninicnt, will ivrito «■<■// fvuni the 
PcuinmcncoiiK-iit : and if lit; has InKtlint, whicli only 
[Bicnns a turn of mind (.•onforninble to rlir frcniiia of his 
4)ntimi, \w may liccuine a wnlnr of tbc fii-sl nink. witli- 
5vcn Rftn8Hl<Ting himself to he a writer." 
Of hi« emini'mic as a writer, there is hut one npininn 
France : there ean be but one nmong eunijietent 
I jtid^s in any eoiintry. Already, from the time of tiis 
" Essays on the War in .Spain," " nutliing mediorrc hH4i 
^iwuetl from his pen." In the various papers, literary 
or political, whirh he published in different poriodical 
L works, " that quality of [Miiiitin^ by wrords, which liad 
xn Bccn aliiiost with surprise in bid articles un Spain, 
ihines forth in nearly ovcry wntcnce. But let tlioro be 
1 mistake. It was not sonic art or mystery of effect 
n wbieh Carrel had jp^wn more dexterous : his expres- 
sion had beeonie more grapbie, only because his tlioughta 
had bcBomc dearer, of a loftier order, and more com- 
Ljiletely hie own. Jjike all great writers, he projwrtions 
lllis style to hi» ideas, and can be simple and nnpretend- 
bg in Ilia language when bis thoughts arc of a kind 
irhtch do not require that Keason, to express them, 
riuiukt oUI in the aid of Imagination. To apply to all 
■tbin^ iiidiscriminntely a certain gift of brilliancy whieh 
■one is ennseions of, and tor which one hiis l)ccn praised. 
■is not grnJus, any more than flinging epigrams alxnit on 
fall occasions is wit." 

"All tlie qualities," continues M. Nisiird, " whii-h 
J Carrel possesserl from his first taking up tlie pen, with 
I'^iR additional gift, which came the last, only beciiise 
J had not Iwfore liecii any sufficient occasion to call 
, bm«t forth iu the p<i](jmic.-= of the 'Xaliomd' 
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with a splendor, which, to any candid person, it mast 
appear hardly po?j?iblc to exaggerate. For who can be 
unirrateful to a talent which even those who feared 
admired? whether tlu'v really feared it less than they 
j)retended, or that, in France, people arc never so much 
afraid of talent as to forego the pleasure of admiring it. 
I shall not hesitati? to aftirm, that, from 1831 to 1834, 
the 'Xjitional,' considered merely JW a monmnent of 
political literature, is the most original production of the 
nineteenth century." This, from so sober a judge, and 
in an age and country whic'i has proihicctl Paul Louis 
Courier, is, we may hope, sufficient. 

Both M. Littre and M. Nisanl compare CarreFa 
political writings, Jis literary productions, to the Letters 
of Junius ; though M. Xisard gives greatly the su[)e- 
riority to Carrel. But the comparison itself is an injus- 
tice to him. Tiiere never was any tiling less like pt)pular 
oratory than those polished but stiff and unnatural pro- 
ductions ; where every cadence seems }»redetermined, 
and the writer knew tlie place of every subsequent word 
in the sentence before he finally rest>lviKl on the firstt. 
The Orations of Demosthenes, thouu^li even Demosthe- 
nes could not have extemporized them, are but the ide^il 
and unattainable perl'e(;tIon of extemporaneous speak- 
ing ; but Ai)()llo himself could not have spoken the 
Letters of Junius, without pausing at the end of every 
^*entence to arrange the jiext. A piece of mere paint- 
ing, like any otlu'r work of art, may l)e finished by a 
succession of* touches ; but when spirit speaks to spirit, 
not in order to please, l)ut to incite, every thing must 
seem to come from one impulse, — from a soul en- 
grossed for the moment, with one feeling. It seemed 



DO with Carre!, because it wiia en. " Unlike Pfiiil Ldula 
Cciorier," anys M. Littnl, "who heeitntcd nt a word, 
CiUTel never Itusitiitod at a sentt'nce ; " and he oould 
Epoiik, whenever palled upon, in ihe same stylo in which 
he wrutc. His style has that breadth, which in llteru- 
tiire, ac in otiier works of art, shows thiit the artist, has 
a vhartu-Xi'.r ; tUnt sonie conceptions and some feelings 
preduniiuatc iu his mind over others. Ita tnndamental 
quality is that winch M. Littri! has well cliiiractcrized 
lastSrct^ de rexprennion: it goes straight hom(>. The 
right word is always found, and never seems to be 
Boujrht : words nre never wanting to his tlioughta, and 
never pass Ijcfore tliein. " Uexprcmion " (we will not 
Bpoil by translation M. Littr^'s finely chosen pbrase- 
olugy) "' arrimiit loitjourti abondniUe coinmc la pens^Ci 
ni [^ine ct ei aluindnnte elie-m'^iDC ; " " and, if one ia 
tuH coiiseiinis of the labor of a (vriter retoiiehin;^ care- 
fully every paBsage, one is conscious of a vigorous 
inspiration, which enduwa every thing with movement, 
form, and color, and cuita in, one and the tarne mould 
the styh and ih^ ikmight," 

It would ha^c been in complete contradiction to Car- 
rel's idea of Joumnlifim for tbe writer to rciunin behind 
s curtain. The Kngltsh idea of a tiew9pn|>er, as a sort 
of impcreonal thing, coming from nobody knows where, 
the i-eaders never thinking of the writer, nor caring 
wliethcr he thinks what he writes, aa long as l)uy think 
what he writes, — this would not have done fiir Carrel, 
oor been consistent with his objects. The opposite idea 
already, to some extent, prevailed in France : ncws- 
|)U[i<>rs were often written in, and had occasionally been 
edited, by politinil clinracters ; but no political character 
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(since the first Kevolution) had Diade itself by a new»- 
pajwr. Carrel did so. To say, that, during the years 
of his management. Carrel conducted the " National,'* 
w<)uld give an insufl?eient idea. The " National ** tvas 
(•arrel : it was as much himself as was his conversation, 
as could have been his spci^clies in the Cliaml)er, or his 
arts as a i)ublic functionary. "The ' National,'" savs 
M. Littrd, "was a jK?rsonifieation of Armand Carrel; 
and if the journal gjive expression to the thoughts, the 
iin[)nlses, the passions, of the writer, the writer, in his 
turn, was always on the breach, prepared to defend, at 
the peril of his life or of his liberty, what he had sai<l 
in the journal." 

He never separated himself from his newspaper. Ho 
never consi<lered the newspajKjr one thing, and himself 
another. What was said by a newspajxT to a news- 
paper, he considered as said by a man to a man, and 
acted a(M*ordin«j:lv. He n<jver said anv thinii: in his 
paper, to or of any man, which he would not have both 
dared, and thought it right, to say pei^sonally and in his 
presence. Hi* insisted upon being treated in the same 
way, and jj^enerallv was so; thouu^h the necessity in 
which he thought himself of iTpelling insult had 
involved him in two duels before; his last fatal one. 
Where danger was to be incurred in resisting arbitrjiry 
])o\ver, he was always the first to seek it : he never hes- 
itated to throw down the gauntlet to the government, 
cliallenging it to try upon him any outrage whi(^h it was 
mcditatini; aii:ainst the lil>ertv or tli(i safetv of the citi- 
zen. Nor was this a mere bravado: no <me will think 
it so, who knows how unsern])ulous are all French gov- 
ernments, how [)rone to act from irritated vanity more 
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■ than from cduulation, and liow likely tu commit an 
•itnprudencc rather than acknowledge a defent. Carrel 
■thwarted a Defarious attempt of the P(5rier Ministry to 
1 establish the practice of incarcerating writers previously 
Kto trial. The thing had been already dune in several 
■■iiidtancQs, when Carrel, in a calm and wcll-rcasuncd 
Knrticle whicii he signed with his imma, demonstrated its 
rillegnlity, and declared, that, it' it was attempted in bia 
□ case, he would, at the peril iif his lifi!, op^toee force 
Eto force. This produced its effect : the illegality wiia 
luot repeated. Carrel was prosecuted for his article, 
■pleaded his own cause, and was acquitted; as on every 
peuhsequent occasion when the paper was prosecuted, 
and he defended it in person before a jury. The " \a- 
tional," often prosecuted, was never cimdenmed but 
once; when, by a miserable quibble, tlic cau.se was 
Lt.'dEen from the jury to be tried by the court alone ; and 
Eonco again before the Chamber of Peers, — an occasion 
(which was made memorable by the spirit with wliich 
hCarrel spoke out, in the face of the ti-ibiinni which was 
BitHng to judge him, what all Fnmce thinks of one of 
fttbe most celebrated of its proceedings, — the trial and 
I condemnation of Marshal Ncy. Nothing on tlit!' occa- 
a coulil have saved Carrel from a heavy fine or a long 
liniprisonmcnt, hud not a member of the ('hamlK^r itself, 
■Gen. Excelnians. luirried away by an in-esiftiblc im- 
l:pulse, ri«en in his place, ncknowlc^lgcd the sentiment, 
innd repeatc-d it. 

Without these mnnifeetations of spirit and intrepidity, 
■Carrel, however lie might have been admired as a 
B'Writer, could not have acijuirod his great iiifliiencc &a 
I a man; nor been enabled, without unptiiiLtion on hia 
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courage, to keep aloof from the more violent proceed- 
ings of Ins party, and discountenance, as he steadily 
did, all premature attempts to carry their point by 
])liysi(*al force. 

AVhatever may have been (,-arrer« individual opinions, 
he did not, in tlie ''National," begin by being a repub- 
li(?an : he was willing to give tlic new cliief-magistrate 
a fair trial ; nor was it until tliat personage had quar- 
relled with Lafayette, driven Dupont de I'Eure and 
Laffitte from office, and called Cassimir Perier to his 
councils for the avowed purpose of turning back the 
movement, that Carrel hoisted republican colors. Long 
before this, the symptoms of what was coming had been 
so evident .is to imbitter tiie last moments of Benjamin 
Constant, if not, as was generally believed, to shorten 
his existence. Tiie new oligarchy had declared, both 
by their words and their deeds, that tiiey had conquered 
for themselv(»s, and not for the peoj)le : and the king 
had shown his determination, that through them he 
would govern ; that he would make himself necessary 
to them, and be a despot, using them and rewaitling 
them as his tools. It was the position which the king 
assumed as the head of the oli^i^archv which made Carrel 
a republican. He was no fanatic to care about a name, 
and was too essentially practical in his turn of mind to 
fight for a mere abstract principle. The object of his 
declaration of republicanism was a thoroughly practical 
one, — to strike at the ringleader of the op[)osite party ; 
and, if it were impossible to overthrow him, to do what 
was possible, — to deprive him of the support of 
opinion. 

Events have decided against Carrel ; and it is easy, 
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judging after the fact, to pronounce that the poaition 
he took lip was not u wise one. We do not contend 
tliut it wae so ; but wc do conti'nd that lie might think 
it so, with very little di^pamgement to his judgment. 

On wliat ground ia it, tliat some of the best writers 
and thinkers in free countries Iiave rcconi mended kindly 
government ; have stood up for constitutional royalty 
as the best form of a free constiltition, or at leaiit onCi 
Avhich, where it exists, no rational person would wish 
to disturb? On one ground only, and on one a>ndi- 
tion, — tliat a constitutional monarch does not himself 
govern, does not exercise liia own will in go(ern]ng, 
but confines himself to appointing responsible niitiisters, 
and even in that does but ascertain and give efi'ect to 
the national will. \Mien this condition is observed, — 
and it is, on the whole, faithfully observed in our own 
country, — it is asked, and very reasonably, what moi'o 
could be expected from a republic? and where is the 
benefit which woidd be gained by opening the highest 
office in the State, the only place which carries with it 
the most tempting part (to common minds) of ])ower, 
the show of it, as a prize to be scrambled for by every 
ambitious and turbulent spirit, who is willing to keep 
the community, fur his benefit, in the mean turmoil of 
a pcq>etual canvass ? These arc the arguments used : 
they are, in the present state of society, unanswerable ; 
and we should not say a word for Carrel, if the French 
government bore, or ever had borne, the most distant 
resemblance to this idea of constitutional royalty. But 
it never did : no Fi-encli king ever confined himself 
within the limits whieh the best friends of constitutional 
monarcliy allow to be indispensable to its innocuous- 
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ness : it is always the king, and not his ministers, that 
governs ; and the power of an English king would 
appear to Louis Philippe a mere mockery of royalty. 
Now, if the chief functionary was to be his own minis- 
ter, it appeared to CaiTcl absolutely necessary that he 
should be a responsible one. The principle of a re- 
sponsible executive appeared to him too all-inipoi*tant 
to be sacrificed. As the king would not content him- 
self with being king, there must, instead of a king, be 
a removable and accountable magistrate. 

As for the dangers of a republic, we should carry 
back our minds to the period which followed the Three 
Days, and to the impression made on all Europe by the 
bravery, the integrity, the gentleness, and chivalrous gen- 
erosity, displayed at that time by the populace of Paris, 
and ask ourselves whether it was inexcusable to have 
hoped every tiling from a people of whom the very 
lowest ranks could thus act, — a peoj)Ic, too, among 
whom, out of a few large towns, there is little indi- 
gence ; where almost every peasant has his piece of 
land ; where the number of landed proprietors is more 
than half the number of grown-up men in the country ; 
and whore, by a natural ccmsequcnce, the respect for 
the right of property amoimts to a sui)erstition. If, 
among such a people, there could be danger in repul)- 
licanism, Carrel saw greater dangers, which could only 
be averted by republicanism. He saw the whole Con- 
tinent armed, and ready at a moment's notice to pour 
into France from all sides. He thought, and it was 
th(» prin('i[)al mistake which he conunittcd, that this 
C()llisi(m could not be averted ; and he thought, wlueh 
was no mistake, that, if it came, nothing would enable 
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France to bear the bnint of it but that which had 
carried her through it before, — intense popular cnthu- 
liiasm. This was impossible with Louis Philippe ; and, 
if a levy en vifia»e was to be a^in required of all 
ritizcns, it must be in a c^iuse which should be worth 
fighting for, — a cause in which all should feel that they 
had nn equal ctalce. 

These were the reasons which made Carrel declare 
for a republic. They are, no doubt, refute*! by the 
fact, that tlie public mind was not ripe for a republic, 
and would not have it. It would liavc been better, 
probably, instead of the republican standard, to have 
raised, as Carrel afterwards did, that of a large parlia- 
mentary reform. But the public, ns yet, were still less 
prepared to join in this demand than in the other. A 
republic would have brought this aiuonjf other things ; 
and altbough, by professing repidilicanism, there was 
danger of alarming the timid, there was the iidvnntage 
of being able to appeal to a feeling already geneiid and 
deeply rooted, — tlie national aversion to the principle 
of hereditary privileges. The force of this aversion was 
clearly seen, when it extorted, even from Louis Philippe, 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage ; and, in choos- 
ing a point of attack which put this feeling on hia side, 
Carrel did not show himself a bad tactician. 

Nor was it so clear at that time that the public mind 
was not ripe. Opinion advances quickly in times of 
revolution : at the time of which wc speak, it had set 
in rapidly in the directifm of what was called "the 
movement ; " and the manifestation of public feeling at 
the funeral of Gen. Laniarquc, in June, 1832, wae 
such, that many competent judges think it must have 
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been yielded to, and the king must have changed \m 
polirv, but for tlie unfortunate collision which occurred 
on that day between the people and the troops, which 
produced a conflict that lasted two days, and led to the 
memorable ordonnance placing Paris under martial 
law. On this occasion, the responsible editor of tlie 
^'National" was tried on a capital charge for an article 
of Carrel's, published just before the conflict, and con- 
strued as an instigation to rebclli(m. lie was acquit- 
ted, not only of tlie capital, but of tlie minor oflTence ; 
and it was proved on the trial, from an oflScial re|)ort 
of Gen. l^liol, the oflScer in command, that the conflict 
began on the side of the military, who attacked the peo- 
ple because (as at the funeral of our Queen Caroline) an 
attempt was made to change the course of the proces- 
sion, and carry Lamarque's remains to the Pantheon. 
I>nt» the battle once ];egun, many known republicans 
had joined in it : they had fought with desperation, and 
the blame was irenerallv thrown upon them. From this 
time, the fear of cmoifrs s[)read among the trading 
classes, and thcv rallied round the throne of Louis* 
Phili[»pe. 

Tli(»ui;h the tide now decidedlv turned in favor of the 
party of resistance, and the moderate opposition headed 
bv M. Odilon Uarrot and ]\I. ilauiruin lost the <i:reater 
part ol' its suj>[)orters, the republican opposition con- 
timied tor some time lonircr to increase in stren<;th ; and 
Carrel, becominir more and more indisputablv at the 
head ol'it, rose in influence, and became more and more 
an object ot* popular attention. 

It was in the autunm of \X?t?» that we first saw 
Carrel. He was then at the height of his re[)utatiou ; 
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and prosperity Iiml shed upon him, as it oftcncst docs 
upon the stroiiftcst mind:), only its best influences. An 
extract fri>iii a letter, written not long after, will convey 
in its freshness the impression which lie then communi- 
cated to an English observer : — 

" I knew Cnrrcl an the most powerful jnuniallst in Franeo ; 
sole niHiingi^r of n )>ji])cr, wliicli, wliile il kepp aloof fiijin nil 
coterie intiiiuiice, and from the actively revolutionary jwirl of 
the repuiilicjin buily, tins for aonte lime been iivnwedly rQ|iuMi' 
ean ; and I knew tliiit he wm considered it vi^iroiis, euergi'de 
man of uction, who tvoitid always have couni^t? and cniidiiet in 
on emergency. Knowing thus much of Inm, I wns iiahei-ed into 
the 'XatiunnrolTice, whore I found six or seven of the inntmio 
mble redaelevrt who belong to a French [in|i('r. — tall, dark 
luiired men, with foi'midahlu mnstnehes, and looking liercely 
repiihliiinn. Carrel was not there; ami, afier waiting some 
lime, I was intnidiiccd to n slight young man, witli extremely 
]>oliHhed manniTS. no mnslnelii's nt all. and apparently fiiici- for 
a di-!iwins-room than a esiinp : this was the eom^lallde^-in^■hil;f 
of those formidable -I iN>king champions. Hut it was impossible 
to be live miniiles in his company withoni perceiving tliiit he 
wfts accustomed to luk-endency, and so accustomed as not to 
feel il. Instead of the eagernesa and inijietiiosily whieli one 
finds in most I-'renchmen, his manner ia exlitmely dehbentte : 
without any atTcclalion, lie ajK'aka in a ^ort of meaani'ed 
cadence, and in n manner of which Mr. Carlyle's word.-', '<|iiii:t 
emphasis,' are more eharaeteristic than of any man I know. 
There is the same (jnict emphasis in his writings: a man 
singularly free, if we may trust nppeaninces, from self-eon- 
Bciousness; simple, gnieefiil, at times almost iufantinely 
playful, and combining jicrfecl self-reliance with the mast 
unalTeeled modesty; alwii)'S pursuing a path of his own ('Je 
n'aime pas," said he to me one day, * ii marcher en tronpeau') ) 
occupying a midway jiositiou ; facing one way towards tiie 
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supporters of monarchy and an aristocratic limitation of the siiP 
frage, with whom he will have no comj)ix)mise, — on the other 
towards the extreme republicans, who have anti-property 
doctrines, and, instead of his Unite<l-States Rejmblic, want a 
republic after the fashion of the Convention, with something 
like a dictatoi'ship in their own hands. He calls himself a 
Conservative Republican {Topinion republicainecoiiseroatnce): 
not but that he sees phiinly that the present constitution of 
society admits of many improvements, but he thinks they can 
only take jdace gradually, or at least that philosophy has not 
yet matured them; and he wouhl rather hold back than accel- 
erate the political revolution which he thinks inevitable, in 
order to leave time for ripening those great cpiestions, chiefly 
affecting the constitution of property and the condition of the 
working classes, which would press for a solution if a revolu- 
tion were to take ])lace. As for himself, he says that he is 
not itfi hinntiw special ; that his metier de journaliste engrosses 
liiin too much to enable him to study; and that he is profoundly 
ignorant of much upon which he would have to decide if he 
were in power; an<l could do nothing but bring together a 
body gcfuuinely re})resentative of the people, and assist in 
carrying into execution the dictates of their united wisdom. 
This i.-s modest enough in the man who would certainly be 
President of the Republic, if there were a repulilic within five 
years, and the extreme party did not get tlie ui)per hand, lie 
{-(•ems to know well what he does know: I have met with no 
such views of the French Revolution in any book as I have 
heard from him." 

This is a first impression ; but it was confirmed by all 
that we afterwards saw and learnt. Of all distin- 
guished Frenchmen whom we have known, Carrel, in 
manner, answered most to Coleridge's definition of the 
manner of a gentleman, — that which shows respect to 
others in sneh a way as implies an ecjiially habitual and 
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acniire ivlinnce on their rt'Spcct to Iiimsdf. Cairera 
milliner Wii* noi of" llie sclf-asserdnji; kind, like that of 
miiDj !>(' ilie most hi^h-lired Freiiclimen, wlin suecce<l 
prrfccdy in producing tiie etFet't they desiru, but who 
seem to he desiring it : Carrel seemed never to concern 
himself about it, init to trust to what he was fur what 
lie woidfl iippear to l)e. This had not always been the 
c!isc ; and we learn from M. Nisiird, that, m the time of 
his youth and obscurity, he was sensitive as to the con- 
eidcmtioa shown liim, and ^ut^cejitible of oftence. It 
I was not in this only that be was made better by being 
I better appreeiatcd. Unlike \ulgar mindis, whose faults, 
' eaya M. Niitnrd, "augment in ])roportion n« their talents 
obtain tlieui indidgcnce, it wae evident to all bin friends 
that his faults diminished in proportion as his brilliant 
qualities, and the celebrity tliey gave liim, increiiseil." 

One of the qualities which we were most i<truek with 
n Cnrrei was his modesty. It was not that common 
modesty, which ii but the negation of arrognnce and 
I overweening pretension. It was ihe higher ({uali^, of 
1 which that is but a small part. It was the nio<lc«ty 
t of one who knows iKcurately wliat he is, and what ho ia 
1 cquttl to ; ne^er attempts iiiiy thing which requires quali- 
ties that he h»B not ; and iidndres and values no less, and 
' more if it lie reiwonable to do so. the thiiigi which ho 
* riuinot do, than those which he can. It was most 
imaffectedly that ho dL^clairiied alt inaritcry of the 
I dctailtt of jiolities. I uiidcretand, he said, the prin- 
ciples of a represenl.itive government. But he said, 
and we believe him to liavc sincerely tliouglit, that, 
I when once a genuinely representative legislature should 
[ have been assembled, his function would be at ui 
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end. It would belong to more instructed men, he 
thought, to make laws for France : he could at most 
be of use in defending her from attack, and in mak- 
ing her lawa obeved. In this Carrel did himself less 
than justice ; for tliough he was not, as he truly said, 
n)i hommc special, though he had not profoundly 
8tudie<l political economy or jurisprudence, no man ever 
had a greater gift of attaching to himself men of special 
jicquirements, or could discern more surely what man 
was fit for what thing. And that is the exact quality 
wanted in the head of an administration. Like Mira- 
beau, Carrel had a natural gift for being Prime Minis- 
ter : like Mirabeau, he could make men of all sort^, even 
foreigners, and men who did not think themselves inferior 
to him, but onlv different, feel that thev could have been 
loyal to him ; that they could have served and followed 
him in life and death, and marched under his orders wher- 
ever he cho.se to lead ; sure, with him, of being held worth 
whatever tliey were worth, of having their counsels 
listened to l)v an ear capable of appreciating them, of 
haviuiT the ixK^t assiixiied to them for which thev were 
fittest, and a conunander to whom they could tnist for 
brinirinir them off in anv embarrassment in which he 
could ever en<j:a<j:e them. 

Sliortly aiter we first knew Carrel, we had an op- 
portunitv of iudirini; him in one of the most trvinj; 
situations in which the leading organ of a movement 
party couM l>e ])la(*ed : and the manner in which he 
conducted himself in it irave us the exalted idea, 
which we never afterwards lost, botli of his nobleness 
of character, and of his eminent talents as a political 
leader. 
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A small and extreme section of tlic republican boJy, 
comimscd of men, eome uf tliein tiifftily aei-ompllslicd, 
many of them pure In purpose, and full of coiinige nnd 
entlm.aiaHm , but witlmut thnt prai^licuhiess which dis- 
tinguished Carrel, — more hlglilj' eudowrd with tiiloiit 
fur action than with jml^ment for it, — had formed 
tlictu)<elvc8 into a soriotv, wliieli plaewl itself in com- 
muuieatiun with the discotitentwl of the hiborlng elaps- 
es, and got under their command the ffreater i)art of the 
insiirrecliunary etrcngtii of the party.* These men 
raised the cry of social reform, and a modificiition of 
tlie constitution of proi>erty, — ideas which the St. Si- 
monians had set aHoat, in connection with a definite 
scheme, nnd with spceuhitive views flie most enlarged, 
mid ill several respects the most just, that hud ever 
been connected willi Utupianism. But these repnb- 
licauij liiid no definite plan : the ideas were comparative- 
ly vague and Indeterininatc in flieir mindt:. yet were 
sincerely entertained, and did not, whatever ignoniut 
or cowanlly |)ereon3 might euppoye, mean plunder for 

• Thr MUivinii pxtmi'l frnm Ilii' Iftlor ■trpnrl}' qiinlril rniitain!' a jrii'tlire 
of' ODv of tlie most ft'DiarksMt- of iIk'hc niin. We linvr nn n-iii^oii to Ih-Ik'VO 
■hill he i!< a fiHt-inivii ot (lie n^st : liir lie » ju rDniii1"tf ty an liiiliviiluHl at 
C*m\: "A limn Khoiv nnnif i* rn.-i^; wbocinnot ank ;i'i>a tbe ('■■niinnncFl 

pn»»ea yiia wilh a wiii-u of iiT»»ii.-tilile piiwirr and itiilnniiinljiv will; yoii 

eiicmj' of \-oar pnrlT, and if ynu h»<l nut astociatwi willi him, and pci^ li"w 

at duty U that i)f a Sluic ; he rimn Wea II ao iH^nvtbiiiB quite inlinitv, and, 
linvint; nnlhinf- viliBttrvr tn do uilh happiiii^s snniPliiiiis immcRfitrahly 
atiovv it: a kind cif hati'-Maniclivan in bin vkirs nfthf uiiivinw). Acconlin;; 
to liini. mnn'f life I'Onti^l* of nni- jiiTvniiinl and inl<-iiK strotnc''' ai;Bin>( 
llie prinripln at «vil, which, lint fiir that ntniiiKlo. wnnld whnlly owrwlirlm 
bimi i^ncnTinn afttr )[<.ni.ralii>n cnTTicH on lliix IniuIv with little eui'cvu 
uyet. He buliDVCH in (wtH-cl ill lily aud iir^n-i'Mivcncss, bnt thinks that 
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themselves and their associates. The society publnhed 
a manifesto, in which these aspirations were dimly 
visible, and in which they reprinted, with their adhe- 
sion, a Declaration of the Rights of Man, proposed by 
Kobespierre in the National Convention, and by that 
boily rejected. This document was harmless enough, 
and we could not see in it any of the anti-property 
doctrines that appcareil to be seen by everybody else ; 
for Paris was (*onvulsed with apprehension on the 
subject. But whether it was the name of Bobespierre, 
or the kind of superstition which attaches to the idea of 
property in France, or that the manifesto was considered 
a preliminary to worse things sui)pos(.Hl to be meditated 
bv its authors, the alarm of the middle classes was 
now thoroughly excited : they became willing to join 
with any men and any measures, in onler to put down, 
not only tins, but every other kind of republicanism ; 
and from this time, in reality, dates the passionate 
resistance to the democratic movement, which, with the 
assistance of Fieschi, was imprin'td into the laws of 

hitluTto ]»n»^n->- lia-» i'i»n>i-t«Mi only in rt'movin.ir jsome of the inipediniciits 
to pKnl, not in rcali/iujr tin* ^timmI itM*lt': tlint, nfVrrthclrs>, the only salis- 
fartion whiih man can rrali/t* lor liini>rlt* i-* in hattlinir with this evil priii'* 
ci|»le, ami oviTpMUorimr it: that, artrr i>vils have arrnmulattMl tor wnturien, 
tliere M*nirtinif> r«»nns t»nf jin-at rlrarin.ir-<.»tV. one day ot* reokonin;?, called 
u ri.'V(»lutii»n : that it i< f»nlv on >\w\\ rare ov» a-»ions, ver>' nm'lv imlccd on 
any othtTv. that ;roo.l mm ;,'«'t into powor. anil tluMi thoy on;;ht to seize thu 
opjiurt unity un- di»in;Lr all thry can: that any jrovcnmicnt which is lioldly 
atiaikfl. l»v rvi-r -n <niall a niinoritv. niav he ovcrtlinnvn: and that is Iiis 
h«t|H' \\\x\\ rc-piMi t«i the pn-t-nt ^ovonnncnt. He is much more aoeoin- 
l»li>hcd than mo>t oi' the political men I have seen: has a wider nni;^ of 
idea-: conver>e> on art. and m«»«>t ^nhject'S o\' ireneral interv'St ; alwavs throw- 
in^ all ho ha- to say into a tew hriet" (.nericetic sentences, as it' it was con- 
trary to his nature to expend one «nperHnous wonl." 

There can he no indelicacy in now saying, that the original of thispicturt 
waa> Goiletroi ( "avaignac. 
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September, 1835 ; by which laws, and by the impriaon- 
ment and exile of Its most active members, the repub- 
lican party has been for tlie present silenced. 

The conduct by which the prospects of the popidar 
party were thus compromised, Carrel had froni tlie 
first disapproved. The constitution of property a\}- 
pcarcd to him a subject for speculative philosophers, 
not for the mass : he <lid not tliink that the present 
idea of property, and the present aiTaDgements of it, 
would last for ever unchan<!;e<l, tlirougli the progressive 
changes of society and civilization ; but he believe*! 
that any iuipri>vemcnt of thcin would be the work of 
a generation, and not of lui hour. Against the other 
peculiar views of tliia revolutionary party he had com- 
bated both in private and in the " Xational." He had 
taken no part in tlieir projects for arriving at a republic 
by an insurrection. He had set his face against their 
notion of governing by an active minority, for the good 
of the majority, but, if necessary, in opposition to its 
will, and by a 2>rovisional despotism tliat was to ter- 
minate some daj- in a free government. A free, full, 
and fair representation of the people was his object ; 
fiill opportunity to the nation to declare its will, — the 
perfect snl)m!s;<ion of individual crotchets to that will. 
And, without condemning the Kepublic of tlie Con- 
vention under the exfraonlinary eirciimstanees which 
accompanied Its brief career, he preferred to cite as an 
example the Republic of the Unitetl States ; not that 
he thought it perfect, nor even a model which France 
ought in all respects to imitate, but becimse it presented, 
or seemed to present, to France an example of what slio 
moat wanted, — protection to all parties alike, limitation 
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of llie power of the magistrate, and fairness as between 
the majority and tlie minority. 

In the newspaper warfare, of an unusually vehement 
character, stirred uj) by the manifesto of the revolu- 
tionary republicans, Carrel was the last of the journalists 
to declare himself. lie took some days to consider 
what po;?itiou it most became him to assume. He did 
not agree in the con(rhisions of this party, wliile he had 
just enough of their premises in conunon with them 
to expose him to misrepresentation. It was incumbent 
on him to rescue himself, and the great majority of the 
I)opular party, from responsibility for opinions which 
they did not share, and the impuUition of which waa 
calculatwl to do them so nuich injury. On the other 
hand, the party could not aftord to lose these able and 
encM'getic men, and the support of that i)ortion of the 
workinir classes who had irivci their confidence to them. 
The men, too, were manv of tliem his friends : he know 
them to be good men, superior men, men who were an 
honor to tlicir opinions; and he could not brook the 
cowardi(!e ol' letting tliem l>c run down by a |K)[>ular 
cry. After mature delilienition, he published in the 
'*\ationar' a scries of articles, admirable for their 
nobleness of fci'lin*: and delicacy and dexteritv in ex- 
])rcssion, in which, without :i single subterfuge, with- 
out deviating in a word iVom the most open and 
straightforward sincerity, he probed the cpiestion to the 
boltnni, and contrived with the most exquisite address 
ciUMplctcly to separate himselt' from all that was objec- 
tionable in the opinions of the manifesto, and at the 
same time to present both the opinions and the men in 
the most advantageous light, in which, without dis- 
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goUing his (lisagreemeiit, it wns pci8flible to place tlii-in. 
Those were triumphs which heloiij^iil tmly tit (.^anvl : it 
Avoe on etich oocitsionB thiit he i^huwcc], though in a 
hhtudle^ field, the qualities of a Oi>ti*UHimaU: gX'neral. 

In the (k-hlxTBtiuDS of the reiuiblifim \tnny among 
ihemeelves. Carrel was more explirit. The wx-iety 
wliich ieeu<.il tlie niuuitesto, am] wliich was viUled thu 
Society of rhe Highls of Mnn, made «n overture to ft 
larger society, — that for the Protection of the Liberty 
of the Press, which represented all the ehmlee of repub- 
liiwoiem, — Mid inviled them tu ;ulopt the maaiteat^). 
The committee or council of the association was convened 
to take the proposal into coneidcratinn ; and Carrel, 
though on ordinary occueions he aheented himself troni 
the proceedings of such Ijodice, ntteiidcd. ,\t this 
deliberation we had (lie good fortune tt> be present ; and 
we shall never forget tlie impression we roeeivod of tho 
taleuts both of CarreJ, and of the leader of tlie inure 
extreme party, M. Cavaignac. Carrel displayed the 
ftame powerful good senac, and the same spirit of 
conciliuticm, in discussing with that party his tlifTcrencea 
from them, winch he had shown in his apology for them 
to the public. With the sujicrioiity of a really coto- 
prebciiBive nund, he placed himself at ihetr point of 
view ; laid down in more ex[nvfs iind bolder terms 
than they had done iheraselvcs, and in a intiniier wliich 
startled men who were esteemed to po niiieh fartlier than 
Carrel, the portion of philosojihic truth which there was 
in the premises from which tlipy had drawn tlieir cjto- 
neous conclusions ; and left, them less diss:it[stied than 
pleased, that one who differed from them bo witlcly 
agreed with them in so much more than they expected, 
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and could so powerfully advocate a portion of their 
views. The result was that Carrel was chosen to draw 
up a report to the society, on the manifesto, and on the 
invitation to adopt it. His report, in which he utters 
his whole mind on the new ideas of social reform con- 
sidered in reference to practice, remained unpublished. 
Carrel did not proclaim imnecessarily to the world the 
differences in his own party, but preferred the prudent 
maxim of Xapoleon, 11 fa at luver notre lutge sale chez 
nous. But at a later period, when the chiefs of the 
extreme party were in prison or in banishment, the re- 
publican cause for the present manifestly lost, himself 
publicly calumniated, (for from what calumny is he 
sacred whom a government detests !) as having indi- 
rectly instigated the Fieschi atrocity, and his house 
searched for papers on pretence of ascertaining if he 
was concerned in it, which the cowardly hypocrites who 
sought to involve him in the odium never themselves 
even in imagination conceived to be possible, — at this 
time, when no one could any longer be injured by set- 
ting his past conduct in its true light, Carrel published 
his liej)ort on the Robespierre Manifesto ; and, under 
the title of Kjctntit da dossier dUm prevenn de 
compUrit*'' /norale dfitis raftt'tiffd du 28 Jui'llet, it 
subsi.sts for anv one to read, a monument at once of 
the far-siirhted intellect of Carrel, and of his admirable 
skill in ex])ressi()n. 

During the rajiid decline of the republican party, we 
know little of what passed in Carrel's mind : but our 
knowh'dvre of him would have led us to surmise, what 
!M. Nisard states to be the fact, that he became sensible 
of the hopelessne-s of the cause, and only did not aban- 
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don (he ndvocncy of it as itn iriimeditite object from a 
sense of what was due to the c<niij!i3tency wliicli a public 
mnn is binind to iiiaiiitiiin before tlie public, when it id 
the sacrifice of his interest odIj', riuI not of liin Iiuncsty, 
that it requires of biiii ; und of what waa due to the 
simple-minded men whom he lind heliK'd to poin|»ro- 
niise, and whose whole stay and suiiiMrt, the faith 
which kei)t them h<mest men, and which 8ave<l them 
from (Icspiiir, would have expired witliin them if Carrel 
had deserted them. As ia beautifully said by M. Ni- 
eard, — 

"To rcsi-t your bL'tler JHtlgment; nnvcr to give way, nor 
allow your niisiTJvings to bet^me vlHilile ; to stand firm to 
piinciples priicln lined at some cntical moment, though tlicy 
were no more than snililen impr('Si>ions or rtinh hopes wliicli 
impatience converted into princijiles ; ni<t to abandon simjilo 
and ai-deni minds in the path in wliii-h yoii Iiave yoursi-lf 
engaged ihem, and to whom it is all in all; purposely tn 
represH your doubts and hesitations, and eolilly to call down 
upon your own head t'niitless and premature jK'rils, in a cause 
in which you are no l<>n[;er enthusiast in, in order to ket'p up 
ihe confidence oi your followers, — such is tint price which 
must lie imlil fiir 1>eiii<; the acknowledged chief of an opinion 
at war with an cytahli-'hed government ; to do this, and to 
do it ^o gTiicHuUy and unosientatlini^ly, that those who recog- 
nize you as thf-ir chief hIimII panlou vein your superiority to 
them ; and with a talent so out of coinjiarison, that no self- 
love in the party you reprci^cnt can conceive the idea of 
equalling yon. During more than four years, such was the 
tiu«k Carrel had to fulfil ; and he fulfilled it : never for a siiiglo 
niiimi-nt did he fall below his pwilioii. He never incited 
those whom he was not resolved to follow ; and in nuiny cases 
where the iuij>iilse had been given not by him, but against his 
judgment, he placid himself nt the hi ad of those whom he 
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Iia<l not iuplijrated. Tho same man, whose mwlei^tj in ordinarj 
eireum<tances allowed tlie title of chief of the republican opin-* 
ion to he disputed to hiu), seized upon it in time <»f danger 
as a sign hy whicli the stroke of the enemy might he directed 
to liiin. He was likt* a general, who, liaving hy his courage 
and tak'nts advanced to tlie first rank of tlie armv, allows hid 

ml ^ 

merits to he contested in the jealousi«'S and g>)ssipings of the 
barrack, hut in a des])crate affair assumes the command in 
chief by the right of the bravest and most iible." 

The doubts and misgivings, however, which Cari'cl 
is stated to have so painfully experienced, never affected 
the truth of his republican priueiph»s, but at most their 
inuuediate applicability. The very foundation of Car- 
rel's character was sincerity, and singleness of pur[K)8e ; 
and nothing would have induced him to contimie pro- 
fessing to others convictions which he had ceased to 
entertain. 

While (^UTcl never abandoned re[)ublicanism, it 
iiecessjirily, after the laws of September, ceased to be so 
])n>minent as before in his journal, lie felt the neees- 
sitv of rallvin<!: under one. standard all who were aijreed 
in the essential point, — oj>position to the oligarchy ; and 
he was one of the most earnest in demandluir an exten- 
sion of the snlfrage ; that vital point, the all-imj)ortance 
of which France has been so slow to recognize, and 
which it is so nnicli to be reirretted that he had not 
eh(»sen I'roin the first, instead of rei)ublicanism,* to bo 
the immediate aim of his political life. 

I)ut the greatest di-jippointmcnt which Carrel suffered 
was th(^ defrat, not of rejjublicanism, but of what 
M. Xisard calls his ///rr>rA' r/t/ drnlt nnniiuu} ; those 
ideas of moderation in victory, of respect for the laW| 
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Mid for tlic riylita of the weaker pfirty, bo much more 
wanted in France than any politiciil impruvciucnU 
which nrc possible where those ideas are not, 

*' I affirm," eays 51. Nisnrd, " tlint I have never seen hiin 
iti real bittuniuss uf h(.'art, but for what lie Iiiid to siifFer on 
this point; ani] on this Hiibjcut uloue \\\i disetichniilinuiit was 
distressing. His goiHl sunst', tlie years lie liail Itefora liiin, tbe 
cbiipter uf ai'L'idcnts, witnkl liave given littn jKilience as to liis 
otvn |)ros|iccls ; but notliing could console liiin for seeing tliat 
nolile scheme of reciprocid foriiparuiicc compromised, and 
thrown liack into the class of doctrines for ever disputable, 
by all Jinnies hjuhIIv, — liy (lie goveniment, liy the eouutry, 
and by lii« oun frlciiilii. There, in fact, u':is the liigliest and 
truest inspij-alion of his gmx] sense, the most genuine instinct 
of his generous natur*;. All Ciirn^l was in thai doctrine. 
Never would he have proved false to that noble einauaiion of 
his intellect and of his licjiri. . . . The Revolution of July, so 
extraordinary among i-evohitions from the speelaele of a peo- 
ple leaving the vamiuished at full liberty to inveigh against, 
and even to ridicule, tbe victory, gave ground to hope for a 
striking and defiiiilivc n-tnrn to ihe principle of equal law. 
Carrel made himself Ihe oT^an of this hope, and the theorist 
of this doctrine. He treated the qnestinn with the vigor and 
clearness which were usual with him. He opposed to the 
examples, so numerous in the last fifty years, of govemments 
which auceessively perished by overnlraining their powers, 
the idea of a guvemment olfering secnnties to all |>arties 
ngidnst iL-i own lawful and necessary instinct of selt-])reserva- 
tion. He invoked practical reasons exclusively, denying him- 
self rigidly Ihe imiocc-nt aid of all Ihe language of passion, 
not to expose his noble theory to tbe ironical designation of 
Ulopianisin. It was these views which gave Carrel so many 
friends in all parts of Framu-, and in all places where the 
'National' i>cuetrated. There is, apart from all' political 
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parties, a paity compojscd of jill tbo.se who are cither kept by 
circnnistaiioes out of the active sphere* of |K>litics, or who aro 
too enliprhtened to fling themselves into it in the train of a 
leader who is only recommended by successes in parliament 
or in the pi'c\<s. How many men, weary of disputes a1)oiit 
forms of government, — incredulous even to Carrel's admirn- 
Me a|M)h)gies tor the American system, — quitting the shadow 
for the substance, ranged themstdves under that banner of 
e(pi:d justice wiiich C arrel had niised, and to which he would 
have adheit'd, at the expense, if necessary, even of his indi- 
vidual opinions I TestiuKmies of adhesion came in to him 
from all quartcis. which fur a moment satisfied his utmost 
wishes ; and 1 saw him resigning himself, to be, for an inde- 
tenn'iiare period, the first speculative writer of liis country. 
l>ut errors in which all ])arties had their share soon cooled 
him. It was a sevei'c shock. Carrel liad faith in tliese 
generous views ; he had atloptrd them with stronger convie- 
lioii, pcrliaps, than his re]>nblican theories, to which he had 
coinmitti'd him-ielf hasiilv, and under the intiticnce of teni- 
jiorarv events, rather than of (pii«t and deliberate medit^v- 
tioiis. ... It is more painful stn*ely to a gcnertais mind to 
doui>l the possibility of a gnierous policy, than to the leader 
of a party to doubt that his opinions have a chance of pre- 
vailing. Carrel had both disajjpointments at once. 

"The allliction of Carrel was irreparable from the moment 
when he remained tlie sole defender of the connnon ri«rhts of 
all, In-tween the nation which from fear made a sacnfice 
of them to the government, and his own pai*ty, which cher- 
ished secret Iv thou«ihts inconsistent with them. We had a 
lonir convei>ation on the subie<*t, a few months before his 
death, in a walk in the r>oi-i de l>oulogne. 1 perceived that 
he bad almo-^t renomieetl his doctrine a> a ]>rin<'iple ca))able 
of pre>ent a|>plicatif>n : he at most adhered to it a- a Utopia, 
from ptire genero-ity, aii'l perhaps also from the feeling of his 
own strength. Carrel believeil, that, if his party came into 
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power, he would Imve the forco to rcei»t the ti!iii)ilntio i of 
arbitrarj' nullioritr, and not to iici*|>t it even fi-om tlic hands 
of a innjority offering it to hiin in the name of his coiiatrjr, 
Bnt n cause deferred wait to him a )«:4t i'iui:<e. ll\i dnnhta 
were equivalent to a defeat. Thoii^rh thii; ]irinei]ile vms the 
most disinterested eonvieiion of liiit mind, iinil llie l>ei!t im- 
pulse of his heart, the theories of inen of nelion nlways imply 
in their own niimU the Iio^h! of ii prompt reduelioii to priietiee. 
From the moment when his doctrine failcil as a pmctieuble 
poUi-y, it could no longer he a doctrine for him. Towards 
the cud of his life, lie sjioke of it mily as a result of the 
progress of improvement, wliiirh it would not he his fate to 
live to see, and wliieli perlini>8 would oever be arrived at." 

We can conceive few thiiijjs more nielanclioly than 
the spectacle of one of the noblest men in France, if 
not the noblest, dying convinced against his will, that 
his country is incapable of freeiloin ; and, under wliat- 
soever iiistitntioiis, has only the elioicc, wliat man or 
what party it will be tindei- the despotism of. But we 
have not Carrel's deliberate opinion : we have hut his 
feelings in the first agony of his discneliantnient. That 
midtitude of impartial men in all qnniters of France, 
who responded for a short time so ciirdially to his voice, 
will again claim the liberties, wbieb, in a nioinent of 
panic, they have surrendered to a goiernment tliey 
neither love nor respect, and which tliey submit to, and 
even support, against its enemies, solely in des[iair of a 
better. 

But Carrel was not one of those whom disappoint- 
inent paralyzes : unsuccessful in one worthy olyect, he 
always found another. The newspaper press, gagged 
by the Se})tcnibcr laws, no lon^r afi'onlcd him the saiuo 
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instrument of power ; and he meditated a total or pnrtuU 
retirement from it, either to recruit himself by study, 
se reireinper par refudcn for wliieh, even at an earlier 
period, he had expressed to us an earnest longing, or to 
write what he had for some time had in view, — the 
History of Napoleon. But he would have been called 
from these j)ursuits into a more active life : at the im- 
pending general election, he woidd have been chosen a 
deputy ; having already been once put up without his 
knowledicc, and defeated only bv one vote. What 
course he woidd have struck out for himself in the 
Chamber, we shall never know ; but it is not possible 
to doubt that it would have been an original one, and 
that it would have been brilliant, and most beneficijJ to 
his country. So immensely the superior of all his 
rivals in the qualities which create influence, he would 
probably have drawn round him by degi'ees all the sec- 
tions of the popular party ; would have given, if any 
one could, luiity, decision, and dcfiniteness to their 
vague phuis and divided counsels ; and the destiny 
which he ccadd not concpier for himself, as President of 
a KepubHc, he might one day have gloriously fulfilled 
as minister under a reformed leiifislature, if anv sucrh 
reform could in France (which Uc. regarded as impossi- 
ble) render royalty compatible with the prevalence of 
the j)oj)ular interest. These are vain dreams now ; but 
the time was when it was not foolish to indulge in them. 
Such dreams were the comfort of those who knew^ him, 
and who knew how ill his country can supply his phiee. 
He was at once the Achilles and the Ulvsses of the 
democratic party; and tin; star of hope for France, in 
any new convulsions, was extinguished when Carrel died. 
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Il is bittci' to lose such n nmQ ; liitlci-L-Ht uf all to liisa 

hiro in a intscnilile ilui-I. lint ill shall it fnro with the 

govi-rnincnt whirli i-an rejoice in the death of such im 

enenij' ; aud tlio time may pome when it would give it^ 

I moat iireciotis treasures tu rcimU from the gr^^'l■ the 

I vicdm, whom, whether iiitentionnllj- on its part or not, 

f its enmity has sent thither. The heir to the French 

throne is reported to have said of Carrel's death, that it 

wiis u loss tu all partiL-s : he, at least, will jiroliably Hvo 

to find it 8o. Sueh a government ns that now existing 

I in Franec camint last : and whether it end iteacefillly 

r violently ; whether tlie return tide of public o]iinion 

I shall hear the jireaent reigning family uloft od its surface, 

r whelm tlieni hi its depths, — bitterly will thnt man 

I be miBBcd. who alone, perhaps, would have been eapo- 

j ble of saying to that tremendous power, " Thus Jar shnlt 

I thiiit go, and no further." There are in France philoso- 

[ phers 9U])erior to Carrel, but no man known by auch 

I past services, cijual like him to tlie great practical ijuCiS- 

tions which are coming, and whose whole nature and 

I chamcler apeak out, like his, tti tlic best i|uiilities and no- 

r ble>t syni[iathies of the Frendi mind. He had all that 

I Vftis necessary to give him an advocTte in every French 

f breast, and to make all young and ardent Frcnehnieu 

' in him the ideal of their own aspirations, — tin: 

I expres»iuu of what, in their best moments, they would 

I wish to be. 

His death is not to be confounded with the vulgar 
tieaths of those, who, heuHiied in between two cuwurd- 
, can resist the fear of death, but not the meaner 
I fear of the tongues of their fellow-creatures. His duel 
B a coU8ci|ucncc of tlie liysteiu wliich he adopted for 
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rej>elling tlie insults to which, as a journalis^t idcntlf)!: 
hinij?(»U' with his journal, lie w.is j>eculiarly expose 
and which, not only for his influence as a luiblic lua 
hut lor the respectahility of the press, and for preservii 
that high tone of inihlie diseussion fi^om which he liii 
self never swerved, he thought it necessary not to pi 
unpunished. His system, alas I is sufficiently refut 
by its having cost so precious a life ; but it was his 8]i 
teni. " He often n>[)eated,** says M. Littre, ** that t 
' National ' had no jprocnrcur da )^i to defend it, a 
that it nnist be its own defender. He was [>ersuade 
too, that nothing gives more fixnl to political enuiiti^ 
or renders them more capable of reaeliing the last c 
cesses, than the impunity of calumny. He contend 
that the men of the lievolution had prepared their o^ 
scaflbld by not imposing silence on their defamers ; an 
had it been necessary for him to expi>se himself ev 
more than he did, lu; never would have sutlered, 
whatever situation he might have IxH'ii j)lactHl, that 1 
name and character should with impunity be trifl 
with. This was his answer, when he was blamed i 
riskinir his life too readilv : and now, when he has fallc 
it is fit, in defending his memory from a repn>aeh whi 
grief has wrung from [jcrsons who loved him, to nvj 
the wt)rds he uttered on his death-bed : * The standar 
bc;u*er of the regiment is alwjiys tlu; most exjK>sed."' 
He died a martyr to the morality and dignity of pu 
lie diseussicm : an<l, though even that canst! wouM ha 
been far better ser\e(l 1)V his lite than bv such a deat 
he was the victim of his virtues, and of that low sta 
of our civilization, afh'r all our boasting, which has n 
yet contrived the means of giving, to a man whose rep 
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tntion ID impoi-l.ant to bim, protection against Inaull. Iiiit 

1 Icnvt'S hiiu to svek reparation sword in lianil, as In the 

I barbarous ages. While lie lived, he tlid keep up in 

I the press generally something of that elevation of tone 

L which (listin^ruii^hed it under tlie Ilcstj) ration, hut wliieh, 

I in Hk dfbordement of political Km! literary proflij;wy 

I aince the Revolution of 1830, it had bcL-omc flifficult to 

preserve: and all vre know of the stale of netvepa{ier 

discussion since liis deuth exalts our sense of the moml 

influence which Carrel exercised over tlie press of 

Franco, 

Cari-cl wai* of middle height, slightly made, and very 

L graceful. Like most persons of reidly tine focultivft, 

I'lie curried those facidties with hiui into the smallest 

* ihinga i and did not disdain to excel, hcing (juaMed to 

do 80, in tilings which me great only to little men. 

Even in the details of personal cquiiiinents, Iiia tasta 

was watched for and followed hy the amateurs of such 

natters. He was fonil of all bodily exercises ; and had, 

says M. Nisanl, nn pm dc tons leu golits vifn, more 

\ or less of all strong and natural inclinations ; as tnigfat 

I l>e ex|)ected I'roin his hirge and vigorous human naturu, 

' the foundation of stivngth of will, and which, coiuhined 

■with intellect and with goodness, eonstituto.4 greatness. 

lie was a human being complete at nil points, nul n 

fraction or frunlttm of one, 

"The distinctive feature of his oliaraeter," says M. 
^'isard, "was his unbounded generosity. In whlitever 
. sense we undcr^tlaud that word, whctJier it mean the 
b jmpidse of a man who devotes himself, or merely pecu- 
niary liberality, tlic life of Carrel gives occasion for 
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applying it in all its meanings. All the actions of hi 
public life arc marked with the former kind of generos 
ity. Ills en'or^ were generally acts of generosity il 
calculated. As for pecuniary generosity, no one had i 
more, or of a better sort. Carrel could neidier refuse 
nor give little." There are stories told of him like thost 
told of Goldsmith, or any other person of thoughtless 
generosity. As is often the case with pereons of stronj 
impulses, he was of a careless character, when not undej 
excitement ; and his inattention sometimes caused in- 
convenience to himself, and made him give unintentiona 
offence to others. But, on occasions which called int< 
action his strong will, he had the eye of an eagle : "He 
seized with a glance, as on a field of battle, the whoh 
terrain on which he was placed ; and astonished, above 
all, bv th(» sureness of the instinct with which he divinec 
the significance of small things. Small things," con- 
tinues M. Littn', "arc those which the vulgar do not 
perceive ; but, when such tilings have produced serious 
effects, pause, (|uit(» disconcerted, before the irrevocable 
event whi<*h might so easily have been ])revcnted." 

His conversation, cspc'cially on j)olitical subjects, M, 
Visard, c(>m[)aring him with the best convcrsers in 9 
countrv where the art of ronvcrsation is far more cul- 
tivated than it is here, declares to be the most j)erfect he 
ever heard ; and we can add our testimonv to his, thai 
CarrcFs w^itin^s in the "National" seemed but the con- 
tinuation of* his conversation. He was fond of showiufl 
tliat he could do (Mpial justice to all sides of a question ; 
and he would "take up a government newsj)aper, 01 
one of a more moderate opposition than his own, and, 
reading the article of the day, he would adopt iu 
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ideii, ami I'nmplete it or develop it in tlie 9|iirit uf tlie 1 
opiiiiiins wLii'h hnd inspiretl it. At other times, he 
WDulil, iu the sftiiic way, rcconipose tlie (speeches in the 
Chamber. ' Tliey have not given,' he would say, ' the 
best reusotis fur their opinious ; thin would have bcea J 
more specious, and would Imve embai-rnascd us more.* | 
His facility was prodigious. And the reasons he gavft J 
were nut rlit'turicul fallacies, but jnst ar^iments ; thuy I 
embodied all that coidd be eaid truly and honorably on I 
that side of the question. By this he dcnioustraled twi> I 
of his qualities, vaetly superior to uiei-e tticility in argu-r 
ing for the sake of argument: on the one hand, hbl 
knowledge of iho interesta of all parties : on the other, * 
bis real esteem for what was just in tiie views must 
opposite to bis own." 

We ha\e marked these traits of charaeter, because 
they help to complete the pictui-e of what Carrel was ; 
and while ihcy giie reality to our conception of him, 
and bring liim home to the feelings as a being of our 
own flesli and blood, tbcy all give additional insight into 
those grejit qualjrjes which it is tlie object of tins paper*! 
to commemorate. The mind needs such examples 
keep alive in it that faith in good, without which noth- 
ing wiirthy the name of good can ever be realized : it J 
needs to be reminded by them, that (as is often repeatcilJ 
by one of the greatest writers of our time) man is BtiHi" 
man. Whatever man has been, man may be ; whot^'n 
ever of heroic the heroic ages, whatever of chivalroua 
the romantic ages, have produced, is still possible, nay, 
still is; and a hero of Plutarch may exist amidst all the 
pettinesses of modorn civilization, and with sill the cul- 
tiration and refinement, and the analyzing and quostiuu- 
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ing spirit, of the modern European mind. The lives of 
those are not lost who have lived enough to be an 
example to the world ; and though his country will not 
reap the blessings his life might have conferred upon it, 
yet, while the six years following the Revolution of 1830 
shall have a place in historj', the memory of Armand 
Carrel will not utterly perish. 

" Si quis piorum mauibus locus ; si, lit snpientibus placet, 
non cum corporc extiiiguuntur magnae animse ; placide quies- 
cas, uosque ab infirmo desiderio ct muliebribus lamentis ad 
conteniphitionem virtutuin tuarum voces, quas neque lugei-i, 
nequti phmgi fas est : adiniratione te potius, et immortalibus 
laudibud, et si natura suppcditet, simllitudinc decorabimuB." 



A PROPHECY. 

(saOll A UKVIEW OF "LETTERS FROM PALMYRA,"*) 

The tiniQ wns, wlicn it was tlioiiglit tlmt the best and 
most npiiropriiitc office of fictitious narrative waa to 
awaken liigli ti8f)i rations, by the representation, in inter- 
esting (.'irfumstiinft's, of cliaraetcrs conformable indeed 
to human nature, but whose actions and sentiments were 
of a more generous and loftier cast than are ordinarily 
to be met with by everybody in every-thiy life. But, 
now-a-diiyB, nature and probability are thiiught to be vio- 
lated, if there he shown to the reader, in the [wrsonages 
with whom he 'nt called u|>on to sympathize, oharaetera 
on a birgcr scale than hinisolf, or than the persons he ia 
aceustonietl to meet at a dinner or a quadrille party. 
Yet fronii sucli reprcaentntiuns, familiar fi-om early 
youtl), have not only tlie noblest niinda in modern 
Europe derived umch of what made tliem noble, but 
even the commoner spirits what made them understand 
and respond to nobleness. And Ihti is education. It 
would be well if the more narrow-minded portion, both 
of the religious and of the scientific education-mongere, 
would consider whether the hooks which they are ban- 
ishing from the bands of youth were not instruments 
of national education to the full as ])owerful as the catu 
• London and WestminBler Review, January, 1838, 
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logues of pliysical facts and theological dogmas which 
tliey have siihstituttHl, — as if science and religion were 
to be taught, not by imbuing the mind with their spirit, 
but by cramming the memory with summaries of their 
conclusions. Not what a boy or a girl c^n repeat by 
rote, but wliat they have learnt to love and admire, is 
what forms tlieir character. The chivalrous spirit has 
almost disapi)eared from books of education ; the popu- 
lar novels of the day teach nothing but (wliat i^ already 
loo soon learnt from ai^tual life) lessons of worldliness, 
with at most tlie Imckstering virtues wliich conduce to 
getting on in tlie world ; and, for tlie first time perhaps 
in historv, the voiith of both sexes of the (educated classes 
are universally growing up unromantic. What will 
come in mature age from such a youth, the world has 
not yet had time to see. But the world may rely upon it, 
that catechisms, whether Pinnock's or the Church of 
Enghnurs, will be found a poor substitute for those old 
romances, whether of chivalry or of fairv, which, if 
they did not give a true picture of actual life, did not 
give- a false one, since they did not profess to give any, 
but (what was much better) filled the youthful imagi- 
nation with pictures of heroic men, and of what arc at 
least as much wanted, heroic women. The book before 
us does this : and greatly is any book to be valued, which 
in this ag(», and in a form suited to it, does its part 
towards keeping alive the chivalrous spirit, which was the 
best |)art of the old romances ; towards giving to the 
aspirations of the y<mng and susceptible a noble direc- 
tion, an<l k("eping present to the mind an exalted stand- 
anl of worth, by placing before it heroes and heroines 
worthy of the name. 
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Ii is nn nddliiiiTiiil title tn prnise in tliia aiillii>r, tJiat 1 
his great women are imaginetl in the very contrary | 
epirit to the modem cant, ncconling lo wliich aa Iierulo 
woman is supposed to be sometliiiig intrin«iciilly differ- 
ent from the best sort of heroic men. It vriia nut so 
tliotight in tlie days of Arlcinisin or Zenobia, or in that 
era of great statesmen and stateswiimen, t)ie fifteenth 
and sixteentli centuries, when the daiighters of royal 
houses were governors of provinces, and dicpUyed, aa 
such, talents for command oijual to any of their liu^ 
bauds or brothers ; and when negotiations which )uwl 
badicd the first diplomatiBte of Francis and of Charles 
V. were bronglit to a succeaaful issue by the wisdom and 
dexterity of two princesses. The book before us is, in 
every L'ne, a virtual protest against tlie narrow and 
degrading doctrine wliich has grown out of tJie fiilBC 
refinement of later tlme^. And it is the author's 
avowed belief, that one of the innumerable great pur- 
]>uaes of Christianity was to abolish tlie distinction 
between the two characters, by teaobing that neitlier 
of them can be really admirable without the quahtica 
supposed to be dielinciive of the other, and by exhibit' 
ing, in tlie fjerson of its divine Founder, an equally 
perfect model of both. 



WRITINGS OF ALFRED DE VIGXY .♦ 



In the Frencli mind (the most active national mind 
in Europe at tlie present moment), one of the most 
stirring elements, and among the fullest of promise for 
the futurity of France and of the world, is the Royalist, 
or Carlist, ingredient. We are not now alluding to the 
attempts of M. de Genoude, and that portion of the 
Carlist party of which the " Gazette de France " is 
the organ, to effect an alliance between legitimacy 
and nniv(;rsal suffrage ; nor to the ohxpient anathemas 
hurled ai^ninst the existinij: institutions of society bv 
a man of a far superior order, — the Abbd de la 
Mennais, whose original fervor of Roman-Catholic ab- 
solutism has given place to a no less fervor of Roman- 
Catholic ultra-Radicalism. These things, too, have 
their importance as synij)toms, and even intrinsically 
are not altogether without their value. But we would 
speak rather of the somewhat less obvious inwanl 
working which (ever since the Revolution of 1830 
annihilated the Carlist party as a power in the State) 
has been going on in the minds of that accomplished 

• Coiisistin;jC ot*, — 1. Souvenirs do S^rvitudo ct do Grandeur Militaire. 
2. Cin(i-Mars; ou, uno Conjuration sou> Loui?* XI 11. .'}. Stello; ou, les 
Consultation> du I)o(t«'ur Noir. 4. Poi'mcs. T). Le More do Venice, trap<?die 
traduito d<* Sliakopoaro «-n V^ts Fran«;ais. 0. I. a Man'-chale d'Ancrc, drainc. 
7. ('hattorton, dranio. 

London and Wc■^tnlin^te^ lloviow, April, li?3a. 
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nnd iitiiucroiii^ porttou of the educated yoiitli of Friitice, 
wliosc fuiiiily conuecliona or early nicntnl impressions 
rniiked tlioin with the defeated party ; who Imd boon 
brought up, as fiir as the age permitted, in the old ideas 
of monni-cliicnl and Catholic France ; were allied by 
their feeliu<rs or imgigiiintions with whatever of great 
und lieroic those old ideas liad produced in thu past ; 
had not been sullied by piirtieipation in the selfisli 
struggles for court favor and power, of which the same 
ideas were the pretext in the [iresent ; and to wliom 
the Tliree Days were really the destruction of something 
which they had loved and revered, if not for itself, at 
least for the reiuiiiisceuce." associated with it. 

These rellcctions present t!iemsel>es naturally when 
we are about to speak of the writings of ^Vlfred de 
Vigny, one of the earliest in date, and one of the most 
genuine, true-hearted, and irreproachable in tendency 
and spirit, of the new school of French litcriitiire, 
termed the romantic. It would, in fact, l>e impossible 
to understand M. de Vigny's writings, especially the 
later and better i>ortion, or to enter sympathizingly into 
the peculiar feelings which jiervnde them, without this 
clew. JI. de Vigny is, in poetry and art, as a still 
more eminent man, M. de Tocqueville, is in philosophy, 
a result of the influences uf the age u|x>n a mind and 
character trained up in opinions' and feelings op[iosed 
to those of the age. Both tliese writers, educated in 
one set of views of life ami sixiety, found, when they 
attained manhood, another set predominant in tlic world 
they lived in ; and at length, after 1830, enthnjuetl in 
its high jilaces. The contradictions they had thus to 
reconcile, tlie doubts and j>crple.\itic:^ and niisglvinga 
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whicli they had to find the means of overcoming before 
they could see clearly between these cross-lights, were 
to them that, for want of which so many otherwise 
well-educated and naturally-gifted persons grow up 
hopelessly common[)lace. To go through life with a 
set of opinions ready-made and provided for saving 
them the trouble of thought was a destiny that could 
not be theirs. Unable to satisfv themselves with either 
of the conflicting fornuilas which were given them for 
the interpretation of what lay in the world before them, 
they learnt to take formulas for what they were worth, 
and to look into the world itself for the philosophy of it. 
They looked with both their eyes, and saw much them 
which was neither in tlie creed they had been taught, 
nor in that which they found prevailing around them ; 
much that the prejudices, cither of Liberalism or of 
lioyalism, amounted to a discpialification for the percep- 
tion of, and which would have been hid from themselves 
if the atmosphere of either had surrounded them both 
in their vc)uth and in their maturer vears. 

That this conflict ])etvveen a Royalist education, and 
the spirit of the modern world, triumphant in July, 
1><30, must have mma for somethiu!^ in iriviuir to the 
vS[)eculations of a philosopher like M. de Tocqueville 
the catholic spirit and comprehensive range which dis- 
tinguish them, most people will readily admit. But 
that the same causes must have exerted an analoijous 
influence over a poet and artist, such as Alfred de Vigny 
IS in his degree ; that a political revolution can have 
given to the genius of a poet what principally distin- 
guishes it, — may not aj)pear so obvious, at Icjist to those 
who, like most Englishmen, rarelv enter into either 
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pfililifK or jiuflrj- witli tlieir wlmk- f^uul. AVurliUy 

udvani^L'iiicia, or rt-li^iun, ace an EiiglUliman's reaj 

I interests; tur politics, except in cimncction with oiio 

of those two objects, and for avt, he keeps oaly hy- 

[ corners of his nilnci, whieli naturally are far apart from 

' each otlicr : and it t^ but a small minority ainori^ Eng- 

I lishiueii wliii cfin eumprchend that there are nutiuiia 

luiiuDg wliom iKilitics, or the piirBuit of social well-being 

and poetry, or the love of beauty and of imaginittive 

emotion , arc passions as intense, as absorbing, uiflu- 

encin^ as much the wliole teDdencius of tlie chnmcter, 

and eiini^tituting as largD a part uf the olijeets hi life of 

a eoneidcrabic portion of the cultimtt-d classes, as either 

tlie religious feeliiigs. or those of worldly interest. 

' Where both politics and poetry, instead of heiny either 

a traile or a pastime, aro taken completely au a^rieux, 

each will be more or Iws colored by the other ; and that 

close relation between an author's polities and his poetry, 

which with us is only seen in tho great poetin figures 

of their age, — a Shelley, a Byroii , or a Wonlswoith, — ■ 

is broadly conspicuous in Frauce (for example) tlirough 

I the whole rauge of her literature. 

It may bo worth while to employ a tnoiuent in con- 
sidering what are the general features, which, in au age 
of revolutions, may be exjwcied to distinguish a Royalist 
or Conservative from a Lil>enU or Radical poet, or hiiagi- 
native writer. Wc are not sjK'aking of political poetry, 
of Tyrtivus or K'ruer, of Corn- Law Rhymes, or sonnets 
on the Vaudois or on Zaragoza : tJiece are rather ora- 
tory than poetry. M'e linve nothing to do with tho 
Radical poet ae the scourge of the oppressor, or with 
the Tory one as the denouncer of infidelity or jacobin- 
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ism. Tlicy are not poets by virtue of what is negative 
or combative in tlieir feelings, but by what is positive 
and sympatliizing. Tlie pervading spirit, then, of the 
one, will be love of the pjist ; of the other, faith ia 
the future. The partialities of the one will be towards 
things established, settled, regulated ; of the other, 
towards human free-will, cramped and fettered in all 
directions, both for good and ill, by those establish- 
ments and regulations. Both, being poets, will have 
a heroic svmpathy with heroism : but the one will re- 
spond most readily to the heroism of endurance and 
self-control ; the other, to that of action and struggle. 
Of the virtues and beauties of our common humanity, 
the one will view with most affection those which have 
their natural growth under the shelter of fixed habits 
and firmly settled opinions ; local and family attach- 
ments ; tranquil tastes and [)leasures ; those gentle ami 
placid i'celings towards man and nature, ever most easy 
to those upon whom is not imposed the burthen of 
being their own protectors and their own guides. 
Greater reverence, dc(*pcr humility, the virtues of abne- 
gation and forbcaranci; carried to a higher degrt^e, will 
distingulsli his favorite personages ; while, as subjection 
to a common faith and law brinies th(? most diverse 
charactei's to the same standard, and tends more or less 
to efface their (liffcrenccs, a certahi mcmotonv of ijooil- 
ness will be ap[)arent, and a degree of distaste for jjro- 
710HCC characters, as being nearly allied to ill-regulated 
ones. The symparhi(\s of the lladical or Movement 
poet will take the opposite direction. Active qualities 
are what he will demand, rarlier than passive ; those 
which fit persons for making (*hanges in the eircum- 
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Btnnces whicli surround tlicm, rather tlian for acromiuf)- 
datiD^ tliciiiselv(.'8 to tliosc circumstances. Sensible lie 
uiust, of course, be of the neccsaity of restraints : but, 
since he is (liRSiitisficd witli those which exist, hU dis- 
like of egtahlisheil opinions and institutions turns nntu- 
ruUy into sympathy witli all thingi:i, not in theniaelvea 
bad, wliic'h those opinions and institutions restrain ; that 
is, with all natural liuniun feelings. Fi'ec and vigoroiie 
developments of huniiin nature, even when lie cannot 
refuse tlicm his disapprobation, will command his sym- 
pathy ; a more marked individuality will usually be 
conspicuous in his creations ; his heroic cliaracters will 
be all iinncd for conHict, full of energy and strong self- 
will, of grand concqitions and hrilliunt virtues, but, in 
habits of virtue, otlen below those of the Con8cr\ative 
school; there will not be so broad and black a line 
between Ins good and bad personages ; his characters 
of i)rinciplc will be more tolerant of liis cliaracters of 
mere po^ssion. Among human affections, the Conserva- 
tive i)Oct will give the pi-cference to those which can be 
invested with the character of duties ; to those of which 
the objects are, as it were, marked out by the arrange- 
ments either of nature or of society, we ourselves ex- 
enising no choice, — as the parental, the filial, the 
conjugal after the irrevocable union, or a solemn bc- 
trotlimeut equivalent to it, and with due observance of 
all decencies, both real and conventional. The other 
will delight iu j)ainting the affections which choose their 
own objects, esjiceially the most iiowerful of these, — ■ 
passionate loic ; and, of that, the more vehement t)fitener 
than the more graceful aspects ; will sele<rt by prefer- 
ence its subtlest workings, and its most unusual and 
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unconventional forms ; will show it at war with the 
forms and customs of society ; nay, even with its laws 
and its religion, if tlie laws and tenets which regulate 
that branch of human relations are among those which 
have begun to be murmured against. By the Conserva- 
tive, feelings and states of mind which he disapproves 
will be indicated rather tlian painted : to lay open the 
morbid anatomy of human nature will appear to him 
contrary to good taste always, and often to morality ; 
and, inasmuch as feelings intense enough to threaten 
established decorums with any danger of ^dolation will 
most fre(iucntly have the (tharacter of morbidness in liis 
eyes, the representation of passion in the colors of 
reality will commonly be left to the Movement poet. 
To him, whatever exists, will appear, from that alone, 
fit to be represented : to probe the wounds of society 
and humanity is part of his business ; and he will neither 
shrink from exhibiting what is in nature, because it is 
morally culi)ablc, nor because it is physically revolting. 
Even in their representations of inanimate nature, there 
will be a difference. The pictures most grateful and 
most familiar to the one will be those of a univei'se 
at peace within itself; of stability and duration; of 
irrcsisti])le power serenely at rest, or moving in fulfil- 
ment of the esta])lished arranirements of the universe ; 
whatever suiirirests unitv of desiOT, and the harmonious 
co-operation of all the forces of nature towards ends 
intended by a l^eiui^ in whom there is no variableness, 
nor shadow of change. In the creations of the other, 
nature will oftener appear in the relations which it bears 
to the individual, rather than to the scheme of the uni- 
verse ; there will be a larger place assigned to those of 
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its aspects wliicK I'cflti't biick tlie troubles of an un- 1 
qiiiet Boul, tilt- innmlses of ii |iji8!«ioiiatc, or the eiijoy- 
menls of a voliiptimus one : «nil, ou tlie wliole, \n:n, 
too, ttc Movement poet will estcnd so mueh mora 
widely the bouiiilB of the peniiilted, tlial bis 80ui'« 
both of efiect and of porniunL-nt interest will liuve ii fitr 1 
larger range; and he will geiienilly be more admired I 
than the other by uU tlioae by whom he is not itvtuolly J 
eondeiuned. 

There is room in the world for poets of both those I 
kintU i and the gi-eiitest wdj alwaya partake of the I 
natui-e of both. A comprehcneive and eathollo mind [ 
and heart will doubtless feel and exhibit all these differ- 
ent aympalhie:<, eaeh in its due proportion and degree : I 
but wliat that due proportion may hajipen to be id part I 
of the larger (jneslion which every one has to ask of 
himself at awch periods ; viz., whether it were for tha 
good of humanity, at the partieuhir ciii. that Conserva- 
tive or Itadieal feeling should most predominate. For 
there is a perpetual antagonism between these two ; 
and, nntil human affairs are mueh better ordered thwi 
they are likely to be for some time to come, each will 
require to he. in a greater or less degree, tempered by 
the other : nor until tlie ordinanees of law and of upin~ 
iou arc so fratni-d as to ^rive full seopc to all individu- 
ality not positively noxious, oud to i-estrain all that i» 
noxious, will the two elassea of sympathies ever Ijo 
entirely reconciled. 

Suppose, now. a poet of eonservative i^yuijiiiihi 
surprised by tlie shwk of a revolution wliieh sweeps . 
away the surviving symbols of what wsts great In tho j 
past, and decides irrevocably the triumph of new things | 
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over the old : what will be the influence of this event 
on his imagination and feelings? To us it seems that 
they will l>ecome both sadder and wiser. He will lose 
that blind faith in the past which previously might 
have tempted him to fight for it .with a mistaken ardor, 
against what is generous and worthy in the new doc- 
trines. The fall of the objects of his reverence will 
naturally, if he has any discernment, open his mind to 
the perception of that in them whereby they deserved 
to fall. But, Avhile he is thus disenchanted of the old 
things, he wnll not have acquired that faith in the new 
which animated the Radical poet. Having it not before, 
tliere is nothing in the triumph of those new tilings 
which can inspire him with it : institutions and creeds 
fall by their own badness, not by the goodness of that 
whicli strikes the Jictual blow. The destiuy of man- 
kind, therefore, will naturally appear to him in rather 
sombre colors : gloomy he may not be ; but he will 
every wlicre tend to tlie elegiac, to the contemplative 
and melanclioly, rather than to the epic and active ; his 
song will be a subdued and plaintive symphony, more or 
less melodious according to the measure of his genius, 
on the old theme of blasted hopes and defeated aspii*a- 
tions. Yet there will now be nothing partial or one- 
sided in his sym[)atliies ; no sense of a conflict to be 
maintained, of a position to be defended against assail- 
ants, will warp tlu^ imj)artiality of his pity, — will make 
him feel that there are wrongs and suflferings which 
nnist be dissembled, inconsistencies which must be 
patched up, vanities whicli ho must attempt to consider 
serious, false pretences which he must try to mistake 
for truths, lest he should be too little satisfied with his 
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own fmiso In iln lii.* iluiy us it coml)atiint for it : lie will I 
no longer feci oljlic^cd to trtiit all that pari of liiituiiBi 
nnturc wliii-h relicllcd a^iuet tlie old iilcas, as if itj 
were «c<'iirsi;d, — iill llioae human joye anil sufferings,! 
liopes and fears, wliicli werv ttie strength of the new | 
diwirines, and which the old ones did not take sufficient 
account Of, tie if they were unworthy of his ayoipnthy. 
Hirt heiirt will open itself freely an<I largely to the lovfl 
of all that is lovable, to pity nf all that is pitiable ; every ' 
cry of suffering humanity will strike a I'cspouaive chord 
in his breast ; whoever carries nobly his own shitre of 
the general burthen of human life, or generously helps 
to lighten that of othei-s, is sure of hia homage; while 
lie has u deep traternal charity for tlie erring and di»- 
appointp<l, for tltoee who have aspired and ftdlen, — 
who have fallen because they have aspired; bccaudsa 
they, too, have felt those infinite longings for sometbingfl 
greater than merely to live and die, whiiili he as a poetl 
ha« felt ; which, as a ptiet, he cannot but have been | 
conscious Iliat he would have purt^haeed the i-calization 
of by an even greater measure of eiTOr and suffering ; 
and which, as a poet disc neh anted, he know^s too well 
the jMiin of renouncing, not to feel a deep indulgence 
for iliose who are victims of their inability to make thu 

In this ideal portraiture may be seen the genuine 
lineanicnts of Alfi-ed do Vigny. The same feittiufs 
may indeed be traced, more or less, iii the greater part J 
of the Koyalist literature of young France : even in 
Balzac, all these characteristics arc distinctly visible, 
blended, of course, with hia individual jwculiju-ities, antl 
modified by them. But M. de Vigny is a more perfect 
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t\-i)C, because he, more entirely than mo3t others, writes 
from \\U real feelin<i:s, and not from mere play of fancy. 
]\[any a writcjr in France, of no crectl at all, and who 
tlierefore fj^ives himself all the latitude of a Movement 
poet, is a Itoyalist with his imagination merely, for the 
sake of the j)icturesc[ue effect of donjons and cloisters, 
crusaders and troubadours. And, in retaliation, many 
a LibiTal or Republican critic will stand up stiffly for the 
old school in literature, for the grand siecle^ because, 
like hiui, it takes its models from Greece or Rome, and 
will keep no terms with the innovators who find any 
thing grand and poetical in the middle ages, or who 
fanrv that barons or priests may look well in rhyme. 
I]ut this is accident; an exception to the ordinary Tela- 
lion between political opinions and poetic tendencies. 
A Radical who finds liis political hain-idnal still farther 
back in the past than the R(»yalist finds liis is not tlie 
type of a Radical puct ; he will more resemble the Con- 
servati\ e poet of ages back : less of the ilovement 
s]>irit may be found in him than in many a nominal 
Rovalist, whose Rovalist convi(!tions have no verv deep 
root. But, when we would see the true chara<?ter of a 
Royalist [)oet, we must seek for it in one like M. de 
Aiiiuv, — a conservative in feelini!:, and not in mere 
fancy ; and a man (if we may judge from his writings) 
of rare simplicity of heart, and freedom from egotism 
and self-display. The most complete exemplifu^ation 
of th(» feelinirs and views of thiuirs which we have de- 
scribed as naturally bcl(»nging to the Rovalist poet of 
yoimg Franc(; will be found in his productions subse- 
quent to the R(^volution (»f IH.'U). But we must first 
see him as he was before 1S30, and in writings in which 
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tlie (luiiliiieis VIC \xn\e cniirucrated hiul as ^-et nuiuift^led 
tLemfetlvfs only in it ^miill ilogrce. 

Count Alfred dc Vigny was barn irn the 27tli of j 
Maifli, 1711!!, at Ltxrhes in Toiimine, — that [irovinco 
wliicl] lias g:ivcn birth to eo many uf the litcrury celeb- | 
rities ol' Fmncc. His fiilber wiis nil nlil cnviilry ofBuer j 
of ancieut lineage, wlio bad served in ihe Seven- Yesrs' 
^Var, niid wliode sturles of liia illustrious t'rieiidj Che- 
vert and d'.Vfijiaa, iind of the greiit Fritleric (who wiw 
not a littlu indebted, even fur his victoriea, ta the pre»- , 
tige he exercised o%er the eiithuHiudtie imnjrinntions of [ 
the Freneii otficci's who fought agniust htm), were tho j 
carlie§t iiouridluuent of tlie son's ehildish asiiii'ations, 
in the latter years of Nupulduii, our author wiw a yoiitli 
at college ; and he has described, in the firi<t cha|>ter of 
biif "Souvenirs de Servitude Militwre." the restless and 
roving B|i!rit, the itrdor for military glory uiid military | 
adventure, the eontempt of all pursuits und wishes not 
terminating in a marshid's biiton, which were thu epi- 
demic diseases of every French schoolboy during those 
years when " the beat of drum," to use hi^ own ex|)res- 
eion, "drowned the voice of the teacher," and of which 
M. de Vigny confesses, in all humility, that the traces 
in himself are not entirely effaced. On tlie fidl uf 
Nnpol(;on, he entered, at sixteen, into the royal guard ; 
accompanied the Bourbons to Ghent during the Hundred | 
Days; and remained in the army ujj to 1828. Fom^ 
tcen years a soldier without seeing any ser\'ice (for 
he was not oven in tho brief Spanish campaign), tho | 
alternation of routine duties and enforced idleness, 
tlie ennui of an active pntfession without one opportu- 
nity for action, except iu obscure and painful civil broils, 
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would liiive driven inany to find relief in dissipation : 
!M. de Vigny found it in contemplation and solitary 
thought. "Thoi-e years of my life," he says, '* would 
have been wasted, if I had not employed them in atten- 
tive and persevering observation, storing up the results 
for future years. I owe to my military life views of 
human nature which could never have reached me but 
under a soldier's uniform. There are scenes which one 
can only arrive at through disgusts, which, to one not 
forced to endure them, would be unendurable. . . . 
Overcome by an ennui which I had little expected in 
that life so ardcMitly desire<l, it became a necessity for 
me to rescue at least my nights from the empty and 
tiresome bustle of a soldier's days. In those nights, I 
enlari^cd in silence what knowled":e I had received from 
our tumultuous puljlic studies ; and thence the origin of 
mv writinijs." 

M. de Vigny's first publications were poems, of which 
we shall say a few words presently, and which, what- 
ever be the opinicm formed of their absolute merit, are 
considered by a sober and impartial critic, M. Sainte- 
Ik'uve, as of a more com[)letcly original character than 
th(»M' of either Lamartine or Victor Iluufo. It is, there- 
foi-e, onlv in the common course of tiiinirs, that thev 
wen', at the time, but moderately successful. The first 
of his works which attained poj)ularity was *' Cinq-ilars ; 
or, A Cons])iracy under Louis XIII.," — an historical 
romance of the school of vSir Walter Scott, then at the 
height of his j)oi)ularity in France, and who was breath- 
in<j: the breath of life into the historical literature of 
France, and, througii France, of all Kuro[)e. 

31. de Vigny has chosen his scene at that passage 
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of Frunoli hls-tdry wliich cmnplpte*! tlie t.ran.-'fiiriniUiijn 
of tlie teuilul inoiiarcliy t>f' the niidillc ages into the 
deepotlo and courtly munarchy oC Lmiia XIV. The 
iron hand of Ricticliuu, reij^ninj; in the name of n iiins- 
ter who both feared and haled liiin, but whom habit , 
and conscioui incapacity rendered hia slave, liad broken 
the rctnuining strength of those great lords, once power- 
ful enough to coi>e, aingle-hanrleil, with tiielr sm'ereign, 
and several of whom, by confederating, could, to a very ! 
late period, dictate for themselves terms of capitulatior 
The CTfifty iind cruel poliey of tlie minister had mowed 
down all of those, who, by position and (lersonal qual- j 
ities, stood pre-eminent above the rest. As for those, I 
whom, bcuiusc they could not Ire dangerous to him, ho I 
spared, their restlessness and turbulence, 8ur\*i^'ing thvir I 
power, might, during a royal minority, break out once I 
more iulu impotent and passing tumults ; but tlie next I 
generation of them were and could be nothing but [ 
courtiers ; an tuistocraey still for pinposes of mpino 
and oppression, for resistance to the despotism of the 
monurdt they were as the feehlest of the multitude. , 
A Qiost nettessary and salutary transforuiHtion id Euro- i 
' pcan society, and which, wlieiher com|)leted by the 
hands of a RlrJielieu or n Henry the Seventh, was, ad 
SI. de Vigny cleiirly sees {and perhajw no longer 
laments), the destined and inevitiiblc preparation for 
the era of modern liberty and democracy. But the age 
was one of those (there arc sevonil of them in liistory) 
in whieb the greatest and most beneficial ends were | 
aceomplished by the bjisest means. It was the age of 
struggle between unserupnhius intelleet and brute force ; 
mtelleet not yet in a condition to assert its inherent 
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rl^ht of su|HT-ni!irv bv pure inean:^, and no loagt 
wieKling, U!- Ill tilt- i,Ti-;it vra vf the Rfforuiation, tli 
U'lljk- \v(;i[>i-)i lit' nn li-<nf-'t )i<>[iular enthusiasm. la^ 
]»rinit-iiiiiii:?ter. i* tlic- 1}-\h: nf tUe men who cnimblc 
intii (Iit.-it the lt'U<J;il ari:-t<K-nietes of Europe. Id n 
licrii.x! M iTC the »n:rwii ifjirinL's both of tlie good an 
the I'lil ili.it «:i.'i iloiie !•'.' psclusivelv the viler pa^aion 
of hiumiiiity. AVhai Iittic of honorable or rirtuou 
ti-iliujr mi^'lit exist in lii^li place:; Oiiriiig that em wo 
probabiv olteiit-st fi-iiml in ihe aristocraiie faetion e 
jii^tlv anii Wnefii'i:ilty e\tirpatetl: for, in the rule o 
lank'^s JV<'C. :-Mnie tn-lile idipiil^-!? are possible in th 
ruler:! at lv:i'^t : in that nf ciinniii:; atid fraud, DUtic. 

TowaiiU ilic l-lll^e ul' Richelicirs career, when tli 
most ililii'*u]i purt nf lii;; task was dune, but his sinkiu 
hciillli, ami ihi' jriuwini: jealnu-y and liiir of that uinii 

him into privati' Jiie, Mi;i-ii- tlii.' care* iif lii* station pres 
ht-avier I'lt liiiii. and mjnii'i-d a niore constant ani 
anxii'Lis waic-litiiliii^-' lliaii cvt-r. it was his pracii<^^ t 
ainii>c the tVivnIini- niniLaii-li with a perpetnal :<uccet!eiu] 
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Sucli ia "Cinq- Mars; or, A C'lmsiiiiwy hihIlt Loi 
XIII.." — a work not IVccfrom llic fault, so far aa it is a 
fnull, mogt ctiiumon in the I'oiiiantic literature of fuuiig 
Fraucf : it parbikes somewhat of the " Literuture of 
Ue8[>air;" it loo luutli resembles M. Eugene Sue's 
early novels, in wlii<:li every villain dice honored iind 
[frosjMirous at a giioil old age, alicr e\ery innocent 
Iiereoii in the Inic ha« been cniithed and exterminated . 
by him witliout pity or reraorse, — through which the j 
mocking laugh of a chorue of dettiuiH si vius lu ring in . 
our ears Uiat the world is delivered over tt an evil epiritt 
and that man is his ci-entnre aud his proy- But euoh ia j 
not llie character of M. de Vigny's writings. And the i 
resenibliuice in this single instance is only casual. Still, I 
as a mere work of art, — if the end of art be, as con- 
ceived by the ancients and by the great German writers, 
the prcMiiiclion of the intrinsically beautiful, — Ciuq-SIara 
cannot be commended. A story in wliich the odiouu 
and tlie conlempliblo in man and life act so predominaut 
a part, whieh excites our scorn or tmr hatred so mueli 
more than our pity, comes within a fur other ealcgory 
than that of the Bcitutifnl, and can be justified on no 
eanons of taste of which that is the end. But it is not 
possible for the present generation of France to restrict 
the purposes of art within this limit. They are too 
much in earnest. They take life too much om a 'ricux. 
It may be possible (what some of hiii more eutbusia»tia 
admirers say of Goethe) that a tlioruiighly earnest 
mind may struggle upwards thmugh tlie region of 
clouds and storms to an untronbW summit, where all 
otlier good sympathies and aspii'atlous eonfoimd them- 
selves in a serene love and eidlure of ihe calmly bcauti- 
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fill, — lo(»king down upon llie woes and struggles of 
■I j)erph'\t'(l hiinuniity with as calm a gaze (though with a 

more hi'lpini^ arm) a^? that of him wlio is most placidly 
inditll'ivnt to human weal. But, however this inny be, 
the great majority of persons in earnest will reuuiin 
always in the intermediate region ; will feci themselves 
more or less militant in this world, — having something 
to pursue in it dilFerent from the Beautifid, different 
from their own menttd tranquillity and health, and which 
they will j)ursue, if th(?y have the gifts of an artist, by 
all the resources of art, whatever becomes of canons of 
criticism and beaut v in the abstract. The writers and 
readers of works of imagination in France have the 
desire of amusement as much as English readers, — 
the sense of beauty, generally much more; but they 
have also, very jLrcnerallv, a thirst for something which 
shall address itself to their real life feelings, and not to 
those of imaiiination m(u*elv, — which shall <j:ive them 
an idea or a >cntnucnt connected with the actual world. 
And if a story ()r a [)ocm is possessed by an idea; if it 
p«»werfiilly exhibits some form of real life, or some c<m- 
cej)tion respecting human nature or society whicii may 
tend to cons('(iiicnrcs, — not (ndy is it not necessiirilv 
expected io represent al)stract beauty, but it is pardoned 
for exhlbitinic even hidcousncss. TIk^sc ccmsidenitiona 
should enable us to understand and tolerate such works 
as *' Le IV-re (loriot '' of l>alzae, or " Leoni " of George 
San<l ; and to understand, if we do not tolerate, such 
as the "Antony" or "Richard Darlington" of Alex- 
andnj Dumas. 

Xow, among the ideas with which French literature 
has been possessed for the last ten years is that of real- 
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mag, and bringing home tti the imagination, the histury 
anc] spirit of piuit agea. Sir WalttT 3ct>tt, having 
(ibjert hut to {ileose, anJ having readers wIiii only sought 
to lie pleiieed, would not have told tlie etory ctC Ricln;- 
licu Hod Ciiiq-Mura without greatly softening the color- | 
ing ; and the picture would have been more agreeable j 
than M. (le Vigny'^, but it woidd not have liceu so true I 
to the age. M. de ^ igny pr«'terrwi the truer to the 
more pleasing; and /li/i nmiieva have gaiK-tionud tho 
preference. 

Evtai according to tliis view of its object, the work 
has ob\-ioue defects. The characlcrs of some of tho 
subordinate pcreonagcH — Friar Joseph, for inetance — 
arff even more ivvoitlng than the truth of history 
requires. De Thou, the pious and ^tndious man of 
retirement, cast out into storms for whicli he waa never 
meimt, — the only chiu-acier of principle in tlio tale, 
yet who sacrifices priDi'ipIe as well n» life to romantic 
friendship, — is liut coldly Represented : his goodness ia 
too simple, his attachment too instinctive, too dog-like ; 
and so nmcU intensity of friendship k not sufficiently 
nccounted for. lialzac would have managed thee 
things better. The author also cniwds liis story too ( 
much with characters : he cjinnot bear lliat any cclo- j 
bruled |>ersonage whom llic age affords should bo [aiased j 
over ; and, consequently, inliothiees many who ought | 
not to have been drawn at all unless tliey could bo j 
drawn truly, and on whom he has not been sible to j 
employ the same accurate study as he has on his prin- 
cipal diimu:ters. Riuhelicu and Louis XIII. are his- ' 
toricid figurcH of which he has taki-n the tnmhle to form 
a wcU-digcstcd conception ; but he can know notlung 
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of ^ I ikon, whom he introduces, on his way from Italy, 
rt'julinjj^ Ids? "l^iradise Lost," not written till twenty 
years aftrr, to Corncillc, Descartes, and a crowd of 
other poets, wits, and i)hih>sophers, in the salon of the 
eelebrate<l courtesan, Marion Delorme. But these are 
minor blemislies. As a specimen of art, employed 
in embodvin^if the cliaracter of an a^e, the merit of 
" Cinq-Mars " is very <i:reat. The spirit of the age 
penetrates every nook and corner of it : the same atmos- 
j)herc which liangs over the personages of the story 
liangs over ns : we feel the eye of the omnipresent 
Kichelieu ujion us, and the influences of France, in its 
Catholic and aristocratic days, of ardent, pleasuri*-loving, 
laughter-loving, and danger-loving France, all round 
us. To this merit is to be added that the representa- 
tions of feeling are always simple and graceful : the 
author has not, like so many inferior writers, supplieil, 
bv the easv resource of mere exaii:«»*eration of colorin<r, 
the in<'apacity to show us any thing subtle or profound, 
any trait we knew not lulore, in the workings of pas- 
sion in the human heart. On the whole, '"Cinq-Mars" 
is admirable as a first production of its kind, but 
altojjcther of an inferior order to its successors, tlie 
"(irandcnr et Servitude Militaire " and *' Slello," to 
which we proceed. 

Of M. de A'igny's ])rosc works, "Cinq-Mars'' alone 
was written ])revions to the Uevolntion of 1^30 ; and, 
though the Koyalist tendency of the author's p(»litical 
(►])ini(»ns is manifest through(»ut, — indeed, the bo<»k is 
one louiT i>n»test airainst tlu^ levellinu' of the feu(hd 
aristocracy, — it does not, nor does any part of the 
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Roj-iilist Jitcnitiire of the last twenty years, entirely 
nnswcr to our tieecripdon of tlic Conservative school 
uf [x)eti-y nnd romance. To find a real Conserviitive 
litL'nitun! in Fniiice, one must look earlier th:iit the first 
lievoliition ; as, to study the final tiitnsforinntion of J 
tliut literature, oue must deaeeud below tlie last. Om 
must dtiitingiiisli three |}criod^, — Couservutism triiitnJ 
])hant, Conservatism militant, Conservatism vanquishedj 
The firtjt ia represented by itaeiiie, Fl-n^Iou, and Vol 
tuire in liis tragedies, before he quitteil the patJis ofB 
his predecesstirs. Jean Jacques Koussenu is the fathen^ 
and founder of the Movement liteniture of FranecJ 
and Madame de Staiil its second grent apostle : in tliem.^ 
first the revolt of the modern iniud agaiust the social i 
arrangements and duetrines which had descended fi'oin i 
of oM spoke with the inspired voice of geniua. At ■ 
the head of the literature of C'unservatism, !u its second 
or militant period, stands Chateaubriand : a man whose i 
name marks one uf the turning-points in the literar^fl 
history of his country ; poetically a Conservative to ths^ 
inmost core. — rooted ly feudal and Catholic, — whoa 
genius burst into life during the lemjiest of a revolu- 
tion which hurled down from theii- [HHlestals all liil^ 
object* of reverence ; which saddened liis iniaginatiotijl 
moditied (without impairing) hie ConscrTatisui by . 
the additicm of its multiform experiences, and made tJio ' 
world to him too full of disorder and gloom, too much i 
a world without harmony, and ill at ease, to allow of " 
his exhibiting the pure untroubled spirit uf Conservative 
poetry as exem[>lifii.'d in Southey, or still more u 
Wonlswortli. To this literature, of C^naer^-aiism dis 
couragcd but not yet disenchanted, still hojieful, and . 
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striving to set uj) agjiiii its old idols, " Cinq-Mars ** be- 
longs. From tlu? final and hoi>ele6S overthrow of tlie 
i)hl order of cJociety in July, 1^30, begins the era of 
Conservatism disen(*hanted, — Conservatism which is 
already in the past tense, — which for practical pur- 
poses is al)andoned, and only contributes its share, as 
all past associations and experiences do, towards (shap- 
ing and coloring the individual's impressions of the 
present. 

This is the chanicter which pervades the two prin- 
cipal of ^I. de Vigny's more recent works, — the ** Ser- 
vitude et (irandeur ililitaire " and " Stcllo." He has 
lost his faith in Koyalism, and in the system of opinicms 
connected with it. His eyes are opened to all the 
ini(iuities and hypocrisies of the stiite of society which 
is passing away. But he cannot take up with any 
of the systems of ])olitics, and of either irreligious or 
religious j)hiIos()[)hy, whicli profess to lay oi>en the 
I » mvstcrv of what is to f<>llow, and to jjuarantee that 

! tht' new order of society will not have its own iniquities 

and hy]M>cri>ics of as dark a kind. lie has no faith in 
any sy>tcms, or in man's power of prophecy : nor is 
he >Mre that the new tendencies of scx'ietv, take them 
ft)r all in all, have more to satisfy the wants of a 
\V thouirhtl'nl and lovini^ spirit than the ohl had; at all 

events, not s(» much more as t(» niake the condition of 
human natinv a cheerl'ul subject to him. He looks 
1 upon liic, and sees mo>t things crooked, and (savhig 

ij whatever assurance his religious im[)ressions may aflonl 

\\ i to him, that, in some unknown wav, all things nmst he 

'ill workin«r i'<>r trood) sees n<Jt how thev shall he made 

lilraight. 'Jliis is not a happy state* <>f mind; hut it is 
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nut nn imfiivorabic nm- to (loolrv. If tliL- wmsp ttirina 
of it [irtKluce ii " Lilenitui'e of Ueapair," the Ijtttcr iim 
eeen in a writer like M. de Viguy, who, liaving now 
HO theories of liis own or of his teachers to «ive tito 
ci'edit of, looks life ateitdily in the fnce ; applies him- J 
self to ntiilerstanding whatever of evil, arui of heroio f 
Btni^gle with evil, it presents to liln iiidividiiftl cxp^fl 
riciice; and fjives fnrt.h his pictures of lioth, with deep! 
feeling, but with the ealiimess of one who hna iiu puiubl 
to carry, no qnairel to mnintnin. over nnd above tho ^ 
"genernl one of everv sun of Adam with hb lot here 
below.'- 

M. dc Vignv lins been a soldier; iind be hns lieen, 
ami is, iipoet: the situation un<I feelings of a soldier 
(e8|tecially n soldier not in active service), mid. 8o fiir 
as the menaure of hi§ geniua admits, those of a poet, 
are wliat lie ii l>est acquuiiitod with, and what, there- 
fore, n9 a ninn of earnest mind, not now taking any tiling 
on trnat, it wnn most nninral be should attempt to 
delineitte. The " Souvenirs Militaii-es " arc the emhodt- 
inent of tbe author's exi>erieDcc0 in the one enpacity i 
" Steilo," in tbe other. Each consists of three touch- 
ing and ln'autifully told sturies. fmnideil on liict, 
which tlie life and [Misilion of a soldier in modern times, 1 
»nd of a poet at all limes, in their relation to soetctyi 1 
are shadowed out. In relation lo society cbicHy i for 1 
that is. tlie prominent feature in all tlie sjicculations of I 
llie French mind : and thence it is that their poetry ift I 
so mui'h shallower than our», and their works of tictioni 
so mueb deeper ; that, of the metaphysics of every I 
mode of feeling and thinking, so little is to be learnt | 
from them, and of itd social iuflueuces so much. 
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The jioldior and tlie poet appear to M. do Vigny 
alikf iiiisj)laood, alike ill at ease, in the present con- 
dition oi* human lite. In the soldier he 8ced a human 
bi'in;^ ?et apait for a profession doomed to extinction ; 
and doomed consequently, in the interval, to a con- 
tinual decrease of dignity and of the sympathies of 
mankind. AV:ir he sees drawing to a close; compro- 
mi.-cs and diplomatic arran<^ements now terminate the 
diili'rences amon*; civilized nations ; the army is re- 
(hu'cd more and more to mere parade, or the functions 
of a j)olice : called out from time to time to shed its 
own blood and that of malecontent fellow-citizens in 
tumults where much popular hatrc^l is to be earned, 
but no irlorv ; disliked bv tax-pavers for its burthen- 
someness ; looke<l down upon by the industrious for its 
enf(M"ccd idleness ; its employers themselves always in 
dread <»f its niunbers, and je-.dous of its restlessness, 
which, in a s(»]dicr, is but the impatience of a man who 
is n.-cless and nobodv, for a chance of beinir useful and 
of bcini; somet]nn«»-. The soldier thus remains with all 
the burthens, all tlie irksome restraints, of his condition ; 
a^^^'avated, but without the hopes which liirhted it up, 
the excitements which irave it z(»st. Those alone, savs 
!M. de Viirnv, who hdw been soldiers, know what ser- 
vitude is. Ta the soldier ah)ne is olxMlience, passive 
and active, tlie law of his life, — the law of everv dav 
and of every moment ; obedience, not stopping at 
sacrifice, nor even at crime. In him alone is the abne- 
iration of his self-will, of his l?bertv of independent 
action, absolute and unreserved ; the grand distinction 
of hutnanitv, the responsibility (»f the individual as a 
moral agent, being made over, once for all, to superi(tr 
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iiiitlnn'iiy. Tlic type of liiiimiu luiiiiit' wliit-li ilicse cir- 
ciiinstnncfs creHte well di'servt'a the firmly iif llii; nrlii^ ( 
ami the jihiloeoiihcr. JM. <Ie Vigiiy liuii (lcc|ily imili- 
tntttl un it. llo has ibiiwii with dclii-iify suid pro- j 
fluidity thiit mixture ut'Hpai'tan nml at»i(;al impiisiiibilit^ J 
with child-like intouinaiice and /xnikomin, which U \ 
the result, on the one hnnd, of n life of pninful and J 
di]Hciiit obedience to discipline ; on the othei', of a^ 
conscience freed from concern or nccoiintability for 1 
(luallty of the notions of which thut life is ninile iipJ 
On the menna by whicb the moral [wsition of tlia 
soldier might be nii^oil, iind his hard.sbips iilleviiitcdJ 
SI. de Vigny has ideas worthy of the consideration' 
of him who iu yet to come, — the etntcenian who has ' 
care and U'isiire for plmia of aocjai amelioration uncort- 
nectod with party conteata and the cry of the hour^ 
His stories, full of melimclioly beauty, will cai-ry i 
tlloiutanfU of uiinds and hearts, which would otiierv 
have been iinvisitcd by it. a conception of a soldier's^ 
trittls and a soldier's virtues in time« which, like ours, 
are not those of in!irti»i ylory. 

'I'he first of these tales at least, if not all tlie three, 
if the author's words arc to be taken literally, is uii- 
varniithed fact. But himilLir as the modern Frencli 
romance writers have made us with the artifice of na- i 
siniilatiiig their Hctiom^, for the e^ake of nrtiistie reality, 
to actual rocoUoetions, we rlare not titist tlieso appear- 
ances ; and we inurt needs ^upjxisu, that, though sujf-'j 
gcatCTi by facts, the storii.-s arc intlebted to M. dafl 
Vigny 's iuTcntion not only for tlicir details, but for somea 
of tlieiv main eu'cumslnneea. If be had been eo furtiwatdf 
M to meet with tactdi whichr related a» tbey a<;tuuli/.1 
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occmTcd, servetl i^o jwrfectly as these do his pu]*posc8 
of ilhi^tratioii, lie would haixlly liiivc left any possibility 
of <l(ml»t as to tlu'ir aiitlienticitv. He must know the 
infinite distance, as to power of influencing the uiind, 
hetween the hest contrived and most probable fiction 
and the smallest fact. 

'J'he first tale, "Laurette, ou Le Cachet Rouge,** is 
the st(»ry of an old chff dc ha f ail f on (an intermediate 
grade between captain and major), whom the author, 
when foll(>wing Louis XVIII. in the retreat to Ghent, 
overtook on his march. This old man was leadin<r 
alonix the niirv road, on a dav of |R»ltinij rain, a slmbbv 

r^ . .10' . 

mid(» drawinir"a little wooden cart covered over with 
three hoops and a piece of black oil-ch»th, and reseni- 
blinii: a cradle ou a pair of wheels." On duty he was 
escortins^ the kinu* as far as the frontier: and on duty ho 
was aI)onl to return from thence to his rci^iment, to iight 
ai:-:iin>t tlie kin^r at Waterloo, lie had be»oin life at 
sea, and had been taken from the merchant service 
I to connnand a briir *>1 >var, when the navv, like tlie 

arniv, was left without oliicers bv the emii^ratiou. In 
17!)7, under the irovernment of the Directory, he 
w(*ii:hcd anchor for Cavenne, with sixtv soldiers and a 
prisoner, — one of those whom the ffufj) d\'tat of the 
iSth of Fructidor ha<l ci»nsiirned to deportation. Alou«^ 
witli this prisoner, whom he was (»rdered to treat with 
respect, h(^ received a [»acket "with three red seals, the 
middle one of enormous size," not to be oj)ened till the 
^essel reached one dcixree north of the line. As he 
was nailin*^ uj) this j)acket, the possessiim of which 
made him feel imcomfortable, in a nook of his cabin, 
safe and in sight, his prisoner, a mere ytiuth, entered, 
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lii>I(liii^' liy the hand a licauUiul girl of aeveiitTOn. Ili.i 
oHl-ncL-, it npjieared, was a new^jiiiper nrtiel'' . lie had 
" ti'iistcd in their lilierty of the press ; " had stung rhc 
Directory; and, only four days after his niarriago, he 
wiiB seize*!, tried, and received sentence of death, cotu- 
niutcd for dt'ijortation to Cayenne, wliither hig young 
wife determined on uecompanying him. We ivill not 
trust ourselves to trnnslnte iiny of the 8ccne§ which 
exhibit these two : a Marryat would be required to find 
a style for rendering the sailor-like naivete of the honest 
officer's recital. A more exriuisite jiicture we have 
never seen of innocence and- ingenoni^ne«», true warm- 
hearted atlectioii, and youthful buoyancy of spirita 
breaking out from under the load of care and sorrow 
wliich had been laid so early and so suddenly on their 
young heads. They won the good-natured captainV 
Iwart. lie had no family and no ties. lie offi[;red, on 
arriving at Cayenne, to settle fhei'e with Lis little sav- 
ings, and adopt lluiu as his children. On reaching the 
prescribed latitude, he broke the fatal seal, and shud- 
dered at beholding the sentence of death, and an order 
for immediate execution. After a tej-rible internal 
struggle, military discipline prevailed ; he did as was 
commanded him ; and " that moment," says he, " haa 
lasted tor me to the present time : aa tung as I live. I 
shiill drag it after mo as a galley-slave drags bis chain." 
Laurette became an incurable idiot. " I folt something 
in mo whicli said, Itemalu with her to the end of thy 
days, and protect her." Her mother was dead : her 
relations wished to put her into a madhouse. " I turned 
my back upon iheni. and kept her with me." Taking 
a disgUHt to the sea, he exc!iaiige<l Into die army : the 
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unhappy girl wns witli him in all Napol ion's c*am{Miigi 
even in the retreat from Kiiseia, tended bv him lik< 
dau<^^hter ; and. when the author overtook him, he m 
conducting her m the cart with its three hoops and 
canvas cover. The author ^hows her to us, — a picti 
not inferior to Sterne's ^laria, and which deserves to li 
as hnvr : to detach it from the rest of the storv would 
unjust to the author. ^I. de Vigiiy parted from the ii 
officer at the frontier, and learnt, long after, that 
pcrislu?d at AVatorloo : she, left alone, and consigned 
a madhouse, died in three davs. 

"I^a Vclllce de Vinccnnes " is a less tragical stor 
the life and destiny of an old adjutant of artillery, wi 
whom tlie author, an officer in the guartls, then 
garris»)n at Vinccnnes, made acquaintance, in the com 
yard of the fortress, the evening previous to a gencr 
review and insjK'c tion. The old adjutant, who was 
charge of the poNNclcr, was anxiously aisting up lor 
cohinins of fiiiurcs ; iccliuLT himself eternallv distrraci 
if tlicn* should he found on the morrow the most triflii 
inaccura* V in his hooks : and regretting the impossihil 
\\\ from the hiti' liour, of giving another glance tin 
niglit at tlic contents of the powder magazine. Tl 
soMiers of th(* iruard, who were not merelv the rliftf < 
tlic aruiv, hut the r/tfc of the r///e, '' thoutjcht then 
srlvcs," >avs our autlior, "dishon<M'ed hv the most insij 
iiilicant fault.'' "(lo, you arc puritMUS of honor, all o 
yoii/" said I, ta])ping him on tlie shoulder. lie bowe< 
and withdrew towards the harrack where he was quai 
tcrcd : then, with an innocence of manners [peculiar 1 
the honest race of s»)ldiers, he rcturnrd with a handfi 
of hcm[)secd for a hen who was bringing up her twel^ 
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rliiukcni- iiiidci' llic old brnnzp canimn uij wliich wo were 
i^catciJ," Tlii« lien, Uie delight of lier master and ttie 
[lol I'f llie soldiers, could not endure any persou not in 
nnifiirm. At a late tionr that nlglit, the iiuthor cnnght 
the sound of music from an ojien w-indow. He ap- 
proached : the voices were those of the old adjntnnt, his 
dan^liter, and a yoiin^ non-com Diiesioncd officer u{' 
ariillcrvi her intended hn^bimd: Ihej' saw him, invited 
liim in ; and we owe to this evening a chainiing deBcrip- 
tion of till! simple, innocent interior of this little family, 
and thtir simple liisti>ry. Tlie old soldier was the orphua 
child of a villager of Muntreuil, near Versailles ; brought 
up. and taught music and gardening, by the auri- of liis 
village. At sixteen, ii wiird sportively dropped by 
Marie Antoinette, when, alone with the Princess de 
Lamballe, she met hiin and his pretty playmate 
Pierrette iu the park of Montreuil, mwAn him enlist aa 
a soldier, lioping to be made a sergeant, and to marry 
Piorretle. The latter wish was in time uucumpli^hcd 
through the benevolence of Marie Antoinette, who, find- 
ing him resoUito not to owe tho attainment of bis wishes 
to the bounty of a patron, herself taught Pierrette to sing 
anil act in tlie ojtcra of " Rose et Colas ; " and through 
Icr protection the dt^hut of the unknown actress was so 
Biieceesful, that in one representation she earned a suit- 
able portion for a soldier's wife. Tlie merit of this 
little anecdote, of course, lies in the maiiHgcnicnt of the 
details, which, for nature and gracefulness, wuiUd do 
credit to the first names in French literature. Pierrette 
diefl yoimg, leaving her Imslmnd with two treiisurcit. — 
an only daughter, and a miniature of herself. painte<l by 
the l*rincc!is dc Lamballe. Suic« then, he had lived a 
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UtV of nbscTire iiitci^rily, and Imd received all th<? 1 
tiii'v honi>rB niiainable by a priviite soldier, Imt 
motion ; whicJi, indeed, he had never noucti sought, 
thinking it a greater honiir \u he a sergeant in the guanl 
tliiin a captain in the line. " How poor," thought M. 
dc Vigny, "are the mad amhitions and discontents of 
us yming officers, comjiiired with the soul of a soldirr 
like this, seriipuJoiis of his honor, and tliinking it sullied 
by the most trifling negligence, or breach of disctplioe ; 
without ambition, vanity, or luxury ; always a slave, uid 
always content, and prond of his Ber^■iIllde; his dearest 
recollection being one of gratitude ; and believing his 
destiny to be regidatcd for liia good by an o^erruliuj; 
Proridence ! " 

An hour or two after this time, the author was nwa- 
kenetl from sleep by something like the shock of un 
earthquake : part of one of the powder -masaitines 
hiid exploded. With difficulty and peril, the garrisua 
stopped the spread of mischief. On reaching the seat 
of the catastrophe, they found the fragments of the 
body (if the old adjutant, who, apparently having risen 
at early dawn for one lunre examination of the powder, 
had, by some accident, set it on fire. The king pres- 
ently arrived to return thanks and distribute rewards : 
ho came, and departed. "I thought," says M. de Vig- 
ny, " of the family of the poor wljiitaiit ; but I was alaue 
in thinking of them. In general, when princes puss 
anyvvhere, they pass too quickly." 

"La Vie et la Mort du Capitaine Renaud, ou Xm 
Cannc de .Tone," is a picture of a more elevated descrip- 
tion than either of these two, delineating a character of 
greater intellectual pcjwcr and a loftier moral greatness. 
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Capt. Kenniiil U n phiJusojilier, — one like tliosc ol' nld, 
who lijvs learnt the wisduin of life from ila exiicrienccs ; 
}in8 weighed in tlie balance the gtcatnesses ami little- 
iiedHce of tlic world ; nn<l luu carried with liiin fnini 
every eitualion in which he ha^a been placed, and eveiy 
trinl and teinptntion to which he has l)een siibJRct, the 
iniprcsaions it was 6lted to leave on a thotighlful and 
Beiigiti\'c niiud. There is no etory, no incident, in lliis 
lite: there is but a nuljle ehurncter, iinfolrliug to us the 
process of its own fwrmatiim ; not so miieh telling lie, 
as making us see. how one circiiin^tancc disabused it of 
fiiise objects of esteem and aduiiration, how another 
rcvesik'd to it the tnie. We feel with the yoiin-j soldier 
his youthful enthusiasm for Nn)Hil^on, and fur nil u£ 
which that luime is a symbol ; wo see tliis enthusiavin 
die within liiui as the truth dawns upon him lliat this 
grwit man is an actor; that the pr^^li'tfr with which he 
overawed the world is in much, if not in the largest 
portion of it, the efftct of stage-tiick ; and timt a life 
built ujion deception, and dii-ectcd to essentially selfish 
ends, is not the ideal he liad worehipjwd. lie learns 
to know a real hero in Co!lingwoi»d, whose prisoner ho 
i* for live yeiira ; and never was that nio«t bcautitiil of 
niilitury and nnvaJ characters -drawn in a more loviug 
spirit, or with a nobler iippreciatiou, Ihiin in this Imok. 
From CoUingwood, all his life a martyr to ibily ; the 
benignant fatiter and guardian angel of all under his 
commund; who, pining for an Englbh home, hie cliU- 
dren growing up to woinanhi>oil vvitlmut luiving seen 
him, lived and died at sea, bccanse his country or hi» 
country's iiiHlitutions could not furnish him A successor, 
— from him tlie hero of our author's talc learnt to ex- 
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change tlie pnllTy admiration of mere power and suo( 
ihc worship of the vul^^ar ubject^ of uiiibitiuii and vanitVi 
for a heiiitfult recognition of the greatness of devotion 
iind self^acrifice. A spirit like that of CoIUngwood 
governed and pervaded the remaiader uf hie life. One 
bitter rem e rub ranee he had : It was of a night attjiok 
upon a Itus^iian outpost, in whieh. hardly awakened 
from sleep, an innocent and beautiful youth — one of tliu 
boys of fourteen who sometimes held ufficere' ooinmi^- 
siona in the Ruaaian army — fell dead, in hia gray-haired 
father's sight, by the unconscioua hand of Rcnauil. lie 
never used sabre more ; and was known to the soldiers 
by carrying ever after a canne de j'onc, which drop]>ed 
from the dyiug hand of the poor boy. Many and 
solemn were the thoughts on war, and the destiny of 
a soldier, which gi-cw iu him from tliia paesa^e in his 
life ; nor did it ever ceaee tu haunt hia remembrance, 
and, at times, vex hia conscience with misgivings. Un- ' 
ambitious, unoateutatious, and therefore unnoticed, be 
did hia duty, always and everywhere, without rcwai"d 
or distinction, until, in tJie Three Days of July, 1830, 
a military point of honor retaining him with hia corpa 
on the Koyaliat side, he received hia death-wound by a 
shot from a poor street-lfoy, who tended Iiim in tears 
and remorse in his last moments, and to whom he lefc 
by will a provision for hia education and maintenance, 
on condition that he should not became a soldier- 
Such is a hi-ief outline of thia remarkable hook ; tu 
which we have felt throughout, and feel alill more on 
looking back, what scanty juatice we have done. 
Among the writings of ocr day, we know not one which 
breathes a nobler spirit, or In which every detail is o 
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ccivcd atiil wrouglit out in h iiiunner more worthy fit' 
that spirit. Bill wliocver wuulil know what it is uiiist 
read [lie book itstrlf. Jfo risumi ram convey any i<Iea 
of it. The impression it makes is not the sum of tlie 
impressions of piirticular incidents or particular sayings : 
it is the effect nf the tone and coloring of tlie wliole. 
We do not seem to be listening to the uulJior, — to be 
receiving a " moral " troin any of his sturie?, or from 
his cliaractera an " example " prepense : the poem of 
hnman life ia opened before us; and M. de Vigny 
dues but chant from it, in a voice of subdued sadness, 
a few strains telling of obsure wisdom nnd unrewarded 
virtue ; of those antiijuc charaoters, which, without self- 
glorification, or hope of being appreeiatwl, "carry out," 
as he expresses it, "the sentiment of duty to its ex- 
tremest conse(|uences," and whom he avers, as a matter 
of personal experience, that he has never nivt with in 
any walk of life but the profession of arms. 

" Stcllo " 19 a work of similar merit to the " Military- 
Recollections," though, we think, somewhat inferior. 
The poet and liis condition — the function he has to 
perform in the world, and itn tn-sitnient of hiin — are 
the subject of the book. Stello, a young poet, having, 
it would apiiear, no personal cause of complaint againtit 
the world, but subject to fitu of nervous despondeney, 
seeks relief under one of these attacks fmm a mysterious 
personage, the dacfeur noir; nnd dis(Jo«es to huii, that 
ill his ennm, nnd hi^ thirst for nativity and excitement, 
he has almost determined to fling himself into politics, 
and sacrifice himself for some one of the parties, nr forma 
of government, which are struggling with one another iu 
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the world. The doctor prcBcribee to liim three storiei 
exhihitiiiy the fiite of the poet under cverv form of 
goveminciit, and the frultlossno^ of his expecting fi-.»m 
the world, or from men of the world, aught but negli- 
gence or contempt. The Blories are of three poets (all 
of whom the doclciir notr lias seen die; aa, in fact, the 
same person miglit hiivel>e«Q present at all their deiithe), 
under three different governments, — in an absolute 
monarchy, a constitutional governuient, and a demo- 
cratic revolution. Gilbert, the poet und satirist, called 
from hi* poverty Gilbert san»-CHlotte, who diol mad 
in a hoNfiital at Paris, — he who wrote in the last <ia^8 
of his life the versea beginning — 

" Au banquet de la vie iaforton^ cni 
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driven to suicide at eighteen by the anguish of dis 
pointmcnt and neglect ; and AndriS ChiSnier, ^e < 
brother of Chilnier the revolutionary poet, whoee t 
poems, published not till many years after his i 
were at once hailed by the new school of f 
France as having anticipated what they had since J 
and given the real conmiencement to the new er 
perisJied by the guillotine only two days before tl 
of Robespierre, On the ecaffiild, he exclaimed, 8 
ing lii« forehead, "H y avait pourtant quelque < 
hi!" The stories adhere strictly to the spirit ol 
tory, tliough not to the literal facts ; and are, OS t 
benutifiilly told, especially the last and moat el^ 
of them, " Andrg Chiiuier." In this tale, we are a 
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(he jiri"i)ti lit' Saiiit-LiiKart; (Jiiriiif!; tlic reign of lermr, 
nml tin? cijiirtcsk'S hihI ysillniil nes «(' polUlicd lift; still 
bli>83oniinj^ in the foulnt-sa of the dungeon and on the 
brink uf the tomb. Madmuc de St. Aignan, with her 
reservLtl mid dellcutc passion for Anilr(! Chl^nier, is 
one of tlic most graceful of M. dc Vigny's ereutiona. 
\Vc are hrouj^bt into the presence of Robespierre anil 
Snint-Just, who are drawn, nut iwloed like Catos and 
Brutusea ; thnngh there hiive been found, in our time, 
Frciiehmeu not indisposed to take tbsit \iew of them. 
But the hatred of exaggeration wliieh wlwaya elmractor- 
izee M. de Vigny does not desert him here : tlic ter- 
rorii^t cliiefs do not figure in his pages as monster! 
thirsting for blood, nor as hypocrllos and impostors with 
merely the low aims of selfish ambition : either of these 
representations would have been false to history. He 
shows US these men as tliey irere, as audi men eoidd 
not but have been; men distinguislii'd. morullv, eluefly 
by two qualities, — entire hardness of heart, and the 
most overweening and bloated self-eonecit : for nothing 
less, assuredly, could lead any man to believe that his 
iiulividual Judgment respecting the public good is n 
warrant to him fiir exterminating all who are suspected 
of forming any other judgnient, and for setting up n 
machine bi cut off heads, sixty or seventy every day, 
till some unknown futurity be accomplished, some Uto- 
pia realize^!. 

The lesBon which the docteur noir finds in these 
tragical histories, for the edification of poela, is srill 
that of abnegation ; to expect nothing for themselves 
from changes in society or in political institutions ; to 
renounce for ever the idea that the world will, or can 
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be expectt*<l, to fall at their feet, and worship them ; to 
coii:?ider tlu'iiiiselvcs, once for all, as martyrs, if they 
are so ; and, instead of complaining, to take up their 
crotis, and hear it. 

I'his counsel is so eSvSentiallv wise, and so much re- 
quired everywhere, but above all in France, where the 
idea that intellect ought to rule the world — an idea in 
itself true and just — has taken such root, that every 
youth, who fancies himself a thinker or an artist, thinks 
that h(* has a right to every thing society )ias to give, 
and deems himself the victim of ingratitude because he 
is not loaded with its riches and honors. M. de Vigny 
has so genuine a feeling of the true greatness of a poet, 
of the si)irit which has dwelt in all poets deserving the 
name of great, that he may be pardoned for what there 
is in his picture of a poet's position and destiny in tlie 
actual world, somewhat morbi<l and overcharged, though 
with a foundation of universal truth. It is most true, 
tliat, whether in poetry or in philosophy, a person 
end(»wed in anv eminent dejfree witli genius, — original- 
ity, — the gift (jf seeing trutlis at a greater depth than 
the world can penetrate, or of feeling de(»ply and justly 
thiniis which tlie world has not vet learnt to feel, — that 
tiiurh a pers(»n needs not hope to be a})preciated, to be 
otherwise than made light of, and evil entreated, in 
virtue of what is greatest in him, — his genius. For 
(except in things which can be reduce<l to mathematical 
demonstration, ar made obvious to sens(») that which all 
mankind will be prepared to se(» and understand to- 
morrow, it cannot require mu(?li genius to perceive 
to-<lay ; and all pers(»ns of distingui>hed originality, 
whether thinkers or artists, arc subject to the eternal 
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Inw, that tlii'v mist tliemsdvea create the tsistes or tlio 
Imljits of thoiight. by meiiiie of which they will aftcr- 
wards he njipreciatcd. No grpat poet or philosopher 
since the ChriHtinn era (apart from the aMitlont of a 
rich jtntroii ) could have gained either rank or eiihaist- 
ence an a priL-t or a philusnplier ; but things Krc not, antt 
have eeh]'>in been, so badly ordered in the world, ns that 
ho could not f^t It in any other way. ChattcrtoD, and 
probably GillMirt, opuld liave earned au honest liveli- 
hood, if their inordinate pride would have acccptetl it 
in the (■ommon paths of obscure industry. And much 
0^ it is to be lamented, tor the worlds sake more than 
that of tlie individual, that they who are equal to the 
noltlest things arc not reserved for piich, it is never- 
ilielesB true, that persons of genius — persons whose 
8Uperi()rity is, thai they can do what others cannot do — 
can generally also, if ihey choose, do better than others 
that which others do, and which others are willing to 
honor and reward. If they cannot, it is nsually from 
something ill regulated in themBolvee, — nomethmg, to 
lie cured of which would be for the health even of iheir 
own minds ; [lerlmps oftcnest because tliey will not tako 
the pains which less gifted pei-sone are ivilling lo tnke, 
though less than half as much would suffice; because 
the habit of doing with ease things on a large scale 
makes tliem impatient of slow and unattractive toil. Tt 
is their own choice, tlien. If they wish fi>r worldly 
honor and profit, let them seek it in the way others do. 
The stmggle, indc<^^, la hard, and the nttAinmeiit un- 
certain ! but not sjMwially so to thcni : fm the contrary, 
they have aJlvantagca over most of llii'ir imnpi-lilors. 
If they prefer their nobler vocation, they have no cauM 
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of quarrel witli tlie world because they follow that vo- 
cal ion under the conditions necessarily implied in it. If 
it were i)ossil)le that they should from the first have the 
acclaniation.s of the world, thev could not be deser^dno: 
of tlieni ; all they could be doing for the world must be 
eonij)aratIvely little : they could not be the great men 
thev fanev themselves. 

A storv or a poem miofht nevertheless be conceived, 
which would tiirow tenfold more light upon the poetic 
character, and upon the conditicm of a |X)et in the 
worhl, than any instance, either historical or fictitious, 
of the worW's undervaluing of him. It would exhibit 
the sufferings of a poet, not from mortified vanity, but 
from liie i)oetic temj)erament itself, under arrange- 
ments of society, made by and for harder natures ; and 
in a world, which, for any but the uusensitive, is not a 
place of contentment ever, nor of peace till after many 
a liard-fought battle. That M. de Vigny could con- 
ceive such a sul)ject in the spirit in which it should be 
c(»nccived is clear from the signs by which his Stello 
rec(»gnizcs himself as a poet. *' Because there is in 
nature un beautv nor j^nrndeur nor harmonv which does 
Tiot cause in me a prophetic thrill ; which does not 
fill mc with a deep em<»tion, and swell mv evelids with 
tears divine and inexplicable. Because of the infinite 
j>ity I feel for mankind, my companions in suffering; 
and tJH' ea^jfer desire I feel to hohl out my hand to 
tlicm, and raise tlH*m incessantlv by words of com- 

/ »' ft' 

miseration and of love. Because 1 feel in mv inmost 
Ix'ing an invisibli? and undefinable power, which resem- 
bles a presentiment of the future, and a revelation of 
the mysterious causes <»f the })resent,'' — a presentiment 
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whidi i* ii'.>t iihvnvs imiijjrfimrv. but ofttrn i1k~ itistiiu'hvc 
insight of n teusitive tinture, whioh, from its finer 
texture, vibrated to imprcseiious so cvanescoiit ii« tii be 
unfclt bv iitbpi-!*; ami bv tbut fnculty, iis liy an ail<li- ' 
tional Bpiisp, h ajipriswl, it cttnnot tell how. of things i 
without, wliii-h escajic the cognizance of the less deli- 
cately orgiinizcil. 

Thflsc arc the tests, or some of the tests, of a poetic , 
nnture ; niKl it must t>e evident, that to such, even ■ 
when 9U|i|i<n-tc<l by a [lositivc religious fiiii}i, uiid thut n 
cheerful ouc, thiii life is naturnlly, or at least may easily 
Ifc, a vale of tears, — a place in which there is no rest. 
The poi'l who would speak of such luust do it In the 
spirit of tliose beautiful lines of Shelley. — himself the 
aioflt jwrfect type of that which he tloscribod ; — 

" ni|jh. •pirit-wincM liMrt. who ilcwt thr rrtr 
Sent iliine uiirrvllng hm ititb vua cDilcavor. 
Till (hnaii lirlKliI plHiM* if lliniulil. In nlikli lunvcd 
It avcr-wi«rcil Ihi" low lOid wnrlilly «lwil«. 
Li* iharicnal: anJ thy panlint'i wnunded bruft 
Bnuni irilh ilwr lilnnd il» unninturoal <i«at! 
I wcpp villi Ism*: Wiml nniiM Irj" liiKur Im, 
Tn pniircd fiirtli glodliBr, coiiM il prod) llire " 

The reiiiiiinder of M. de Vigny'w works are pinyv 
and poems. The plays are " Le Slurp ih Wnise," — 
a well-exeeutoil and very chwo trniuilatiou of Othello; 
"La Martkrhale d'Ancre," fi'nm the stiiue period of 
history as " Cinfj-Miirs ; " and " Cbatli^ron," tlie story in 
"Stello." with thf eharapters more developed, the out- 
line mure filled up. Without disparagement to these 
work.t, wu lliiitk the narrative style more suitable than 
the drnmatie to the quality of AI. de Vigny's genius. If 
we had nol read tlie»c iilays. we should not have ktioivn 
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Low mudi of the iinpros^iveness of his other writings 
comes from his own [)resence in them (if the expressiou 
may he alh)\ve<l), animating ami harmonizing the pic- 
ture hv blendini; with its natural tints the coloring of 
his own feelini^s and character. 

Of the j)oems much were to be said, if a foreigner 
could be considered altogether a competent judge of 
them. For our own part, we confess, that, of the ad- 
mirable poetry to be found in French literature, that 
part is most poetry to us Avhich is written in prose. 
In rciifard to Acrse-writin;j:» we wouhl even exceed the 
severity of Horace's [)recept against medioc^rity : we 
hold, that nothinir sliould be Avritten in verse which is 
not exquisite. In prose, any thing may be said whi<*h 
is worth savin^j: at all ; in verse, onlv what is worth 
saviniT better than iirose can sav it. The <rems alone 
of thouirht and f:nicv are worth scttiu'X with so finished 
and elaborate a worknian>hip ; and, even of them, those 
only whos<' ellcct is li(*iirht(»ned by it : Avhich takes place 
under two conditions : and in one or oilier of these two, 
if we are not mistaken, must be found the ongin and 
justification of all comj>:>sition in verse. A thought 
or feeling retjuires verse for its adequate expn?ssion, 
when, in order that it may <l:irt into the soul with the 
speed of a lightning-flash, the id(;:is or images that are 
to couAcy it recjuire to be ])ressed closer together than 
is eoni[>atibl(» with the rigid granunatical construction 
of the prose s(Mitcnc(\ One reconunendation of verse, 
therefore, is, that it affords a lauiifuaue more ronfh'Uf^cd 
than prose. The other is deriveil from one of the 
natural laws of the luiintui mind, in the utteram'c of its 
thou;::hts impregnated with its feelings. All emotion 
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wliich lias tsiVen poaseasion of tlic whole being ; wliuJi I 
Hiiws iim-eaUledly. nnd therefore equably, — inslinctivu- 
1v seeks a lan^mge tliat flows eqiiubly like; itself; nnO 
must eitlier find it. or be conscious of an unsntisfied ' 
wiint, wliich even impedes, aud prematurely stops, the , 
flow of tlie feeling. Hence, ever since man hna been 
iiittii, nil deep and Mistaioed feeling baa tended to <>x- 
prcs* itself in rhythnucal limguage; and tbe deeper the 
feeling, the more characteristic and decided the rliythiii ; 
provided always the feeling )>e sustained as well as 
deep : for a Jit of passion bus no natund eonnectiiia 
with verse or miiisic ; a mood of paasiun has the strong- 
est. No one, who does not hold this distinction in 
view, will comprehend the iuipurtanee which the Greek 
law -<^ vers and pbilusopbers attached to music, 8n<l 
wliich appears inexplicable, till we understand how 
jH'i-pelual an aim of their polity it was to subdue _/?/(f of 
passion, and tii suiJlain and re-ijnforcc movrin of it." 
This view iif the origin of rhythmic utterance in gtmo- 
nil, and verse in particular, naturally demands short 
poems i it being impossible that n feeling so iiitt^nsc a» 
to require a more rhythmical cadence than that of elo- 
quent [irose should sustain itself at its highest elevation 
fur long together ; and we think (heretical as the opin- 

" " Tbn I>ori«i mooil 
or ttat*t* anil miti nwrdmn, lueh in niswl 
To lii[gtil at nalilgst Icmpcr hvroea old 
Anuinglohitfllr; tnS.iiulfid ^rtgt, 
DtUttntin ttitir brtalMttI, Ana, am! unmnmt 
Witli itraul of dMlh, Id llit;bt or Dial ralraUi 
>t«r milling powi-r tn mitiuiiia ■iiit awagc, 
With •atsnin kiurhi't, Imu1>lnl tliouijhiF', anil ctuM 
AU^ui>li anil iliinhl aiut (var an<l xirmw ami ptic 
f oim mnnal or inimurtul iiiin.li " 
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ion may bo), tli:it except in tlie ages when the absence 
of written hooks orrasionecl all things to be thrown into 
verse tor faeilitv of niemorv, or in those other aires in 
which writing in verse may happen to be a fashion, a 
long poem will always be felt (though perhaps uncon- 
sciously) to be something unnatural and hollow ; some- 
thing which it requires the genius of a Homer, a Dante, 
or a Milton, to induce posterity to read, or at least to 
read through. 

Verse, then, being only allowable where prose would 
be inadecpiate ; and the inadequacy of prose arising 
either irom its not being sufficiently condensed, or from 
its not having (;adence enough to express sustained 
passion, which is never long-winded, — it follows, that, 
if prolix Avriting is vulgarly called prot^y writing, a very 
true feeling of the distinction between verse and prose 
shows itself in the vulgarism ; and that the one unpar- 
donable sin in a vcrsific<l comj)osition, next to the 
absence of meaning, and of true meaning, is ditfusc- 
ness. From this sin it will be impossible to exculpate 
^[. Alfred dc Vigny. His poems, graceful and often 
fanciful thou'di thev be, are, to us, marred by their dif- 

Of the more considerable amoni^ them, that whi<'h 
most resembles what, in our concejition, a poem ought 
to be, is " MoYse/' The theme is still the sufferinixs of 
the m:in of genius, the inspired man, the intellectual 
rul(M' and seer : not however, this time, the great man 
ijcrsecutecl bv the world, but the irreat man himored bv 
it, and in his natural place at the helm of it: he on 
whom all rely, whom all reverence, — Moses on Pisgah^ 
IVIoses the appointed of God, the judge, cnplain, and 
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hici'jiri'li of llie dioscn rsicc, — crving to God iu iLD;j:iii,-ili 
of sjjirii for deliverance mid wst, thiit tlic cares and 
toils, til e weariness and Bolitarinesa uf heart, of him who 
is lifted altogether above liis brethren, be no loii^r 
iin{K)sed upon him ; Uiat the Ahiiij,'hty mi\y witlulriiw his I 
gifis, and suHer hitii to sleep the sleep of eommmi 
]iuma.nily. His cry is heard ; when the cloud^i djsiierse, 
which veiled the summit of tlie ntuiintiiin &om tJie I 
Israelites waiting in prayer and prostration at its foot, I 
Moses is no more seen : and now, "niarehing towardd 1 
the promised laud, Joshua advanced, pale and peiieivQ 
of mien ; for he was already the ehoseu of the Onmipo- 
tent." 

The lonj^st of the poems is " Eloa ; or. The Sister of 
the Angels ; " a story of u bright being created frotn a 
tear of the Redeemer, and wiio falls, tempted by pity 
for the Sjiirit of Darkness. The idea is fine, and the 
details gniuefnl, — a woM we have ofien oecsision to use 
in speaking of M. de Vigny : but this and most of his 
other poems are written in tlie heroic verse ; tlial ia to 
say, he has aggravated the iin perfect i<ins, for his pur- 
pose, of the moat prosaio language in Europe, by chooi 
ing to write in ils most pnisaie metre. The altseucc 
prosody, of long and shoit or acecntwl and unaec^ented | 
syllables, renders the French language essentially un- 
musical ; while — the unbending stnietiire of its scn- 
tenec, of which there is esseiilially but one type for 
verse anil prose, almost precluding inversions and \ 
clisi<ms — nil the scivws and pegs of the prose sen- 
fence are retained to encumber the verse. If it is to ' 
be raised at all above prose, variety of rhythm njust bo 
sought in variety of veiv-iHc-ation : there is no room fur 
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it in the inonotoiu>u8 stmcture of the heroic metre. 
AVhere is it that Kacinc, always an admirable writer, 
appears to us more than an admirable |>ro*e-writer? In 
his irregiilar metroj*, — in the choruses of ** Esther ** and 
of '^Athalie." It is not wonderful, then, if the same 
mav be said of M. de Viirnv. AVc shall ccmclude with 
the following l)eautiful little pt>eni, one of the few which 
he has produced in the style and measure of lyric 
verse : — 

'* Vivns* sur la mer, jeune Ulle, 

Sois ^ans ertnii ; 
Vi(-iis >aiis tn-i!:(»r, >un!> famille, 

Seuh? avec nioi. 
Men bateau sur \va faux brille, 

Vol ses mat*, voi 
Ses [lavillons t-t ^a ipiille. 
Co irr>t rk'ii (lu'uno cotiuille, 

Mai> j'y t^uh n*u 

Pour I'csi-lavo (m fit la t«?rTc, 

O ma iM'uutel 
Mais ]H>ur rhoiiimc librc, austere 

L'iiitiiu'iisitt'. 
LeP flots .-avfiit un mvst»'re 

!)»• voIu|it(.*; 
Leur >4iii|iir invniontaire 
Veut (lirr: amour solitairOi 

Kt liUrte." 
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There are two men, recently decenaed, to wliom thelP 
country U indebtpd not only for tlie greater part of ihe-l 
importiLut ide»s which have been thrown into circuliUioa I 
nmoQg Ita thinking men in tlieir time, but far a revolu-i 
tioD in its general modes of thought and investigAtiun. ' 
These men, dissimilar In almost nil else, agreed in being ^ 
cloHct-studeots, — secluded in a j»ocu[iiir dcn;rec, by cir- ." 
cuinslanccs and character, from the biisint.'ea_aiid Ster^ 
course of the world ; and both were, through ti large 
portion of their lives, regarded by those who imtk tlic 
lend in opinion (when they happened to hear of them) 
with feelings akin to contempt. But they were des- 
tined to renew a lesson given to mankind by every nge, 
and always djiiregarded, — to show tijat speculutive 
philosophy, which to the sup^-rfieinl appears a thing so 
remote from the business of life and the outward inter- 
ests of men, is in reality the thing on earth whieli mo^t 
influences tlieni, and, in the long-run, overljears eicry 
other influence save those which it must itself oliey. Tho 
writers of whom we speak have never Ik-cu read by the 
multitude j except for the more slight of their works, 
tlieir readers have been few : but they have been tlio 
tcncbcra of tlie tuaehers ; tliere is hardly to be found t 
Engliind an indivi'lual of any importance in tiic wurlil 1 
• LoiKioii ami Wt'tlinlmter RttIovt, Aogiut, 1838. 
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of uiincl, wlio (whatever opinions he may have after- 
wards adopted) did not first learn to think from one of 
these two ; and, thou^ifli their influences have but bemm 
to diffuse themselves through these intermediate chan- 
nels over society at large, there is already scarcely a 
puhlioatiou of any consequence, addressed to the edu- 
cated classes, wliich, if these persons had not existed, 
would not have been different from what it is. These 
men are Jereniv Bentham and Sanmel Tavlor Cole- 
rid":e, — the two {jreat seminal minds of Euj^Iand in 
their age. 

No comparison is intended here between the minds 
or influences of these remarkable men : this were im- 
possible, unless there were first formed a complete judg- 
ment of each, considered apart. It is our intention to 
attempt, on the present occasion, an estimate of one of 
th(»m ; tlie only one, a complete e<lition of whose works 
is yet in progress, and who, in the classification which 
mav be made of all writers into Pro^i^ressive and Con- 
sorvative, belongs to the same division with ourselves. 
For althoujirh thev were far too jrrcat men to be cor- 
rcctly designated by either appellatiim exclusively, yet, 
in the main, Benthani was a Progressive [)hilosopher ; 
Coleridge, a Conservative; one. The influence of the 
former has made itself felt chieflv on minds of the Pro- 
gressive class ; of the latter, on those of the Conserva- 
tive : and the two svstems of concentric circles which 

» 

the shock given by them is spreading over the ocean of 
mind have onlv just be<j:un to meet nnd intersect. The 
writings of both contain severe lessons, to their own 
sielc, on manv of the errors and faults tli(»v are addicted 
to : but to Hcnlham it was given to discern more par 
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ticularly tlmse Initlis with wliJdi e\Uting doi-tiinea iin^ll 
m8tiliirii)n8 were ntvuriiinee; to Coleridge, llie jR-glwIi'dl 
truths wbieh lay in them. 



A man of great knowledge of the world, and of tli« 
liiglicst reimtiitiun for pmctieni talent and sn^idty 
atiiong the oHiiniil men of hU tinie (himself no fnllowcr 
of Bcnlhain, nor of iiny piirtiiil or exehisivc school , 
whatever), once said to ti», as the result of his o 
tion, that to Benthani more tfinn to nny other 
might be traced the qiiestioniiig spirit, the disposition t 
d(-iuiu)d the itfi^ of every tiling, which hud giuncd sal 
much groimd and w«s producing such importiint conse^V 
qnences in these tinieii. The more tills a&iertion i 
examined, the more, true it will be found. Beiitliam haa 
been in this age and country the ^at questioner of 
things e.itahliHln.'d. It ia by the influence of the modes 
of tliouglit with whieli liitf writings inoculated R con- 
sidcrtdile mmiher of thinking men, that the yi)ke of 
flutli'irity has been broken, and immmemble opinions, 
formerly received on tnidition .is uieontestable, nrc [>ut 
upon tlieir defence, and required to give no account of 
themselves. Who, before Benthani (whatever contro- J 
vcrsies might exist oo points of detail), dared to i^pciilc:! 
disrespectfully, in express terms, of the Brilish Conati-a 
tution or the English law ? He did so ; and his argii J 
ijients luid his example together encouraged otlicrs. f 
We do not mean tlint his writings caused the Iteforni Bill, 
or that the appropriution climse owns him as its parent : 
the cluinges which have been tnitde, nud the greiiter 
changes which will be made, in our inslilutlonit, are 
not tlie work of pliilosophers, but of the inlcreets and - 
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instincts of large portions of society recently grown into 
strength. But Bentham gave voice to those interests 
and instincts : until he spoke out, those who found our 
institutions unsuited to them did not dare to say so, did 
not dare consciously to think so ; they had never heard 
the excellence of those institutions questioned by culti- 
vated men, hymen of acknowledged intellect; and it 
is not in the nature of un instructed minds to resist the 
luiitcd authority of the in.structed. Bentham broke the 
spell. It Avas not Bentham by his own writings : it 
was Bentham through the minds and |>ens which tliose 
writings fed, — through the men in more direct contact 
with the world, into whom his spirit passed. If the 
sui)erstition about ancestorial wisdom has fallen into 
decay ; if the public are grown familiar with the idea 
that their laws and institutions are in great part, not the 
product of intellect and virtue, but of modern corruption 
grafted ui)()n ancient barbarism ; if the hardiest innova- 
tion is no longer scouted because it is an innovation, — 
establisluuents no longer considered sacred because they 
are establishments, — it will be found that those who 
have accustomed tlie public mind to tliese ideas have 
learnt them in Bcntham's school, and that the assault on 
ancient institutions has been, and is, carried on for the 
most i)art with his weapcms. It matters not, although 
these thinkers, or indecMl thinkers of any description, 
have been but scantily found among the i)ersons promi- 
nently and ostensibly at the head of the Reform move- 
ment. All movements, except directly revolutionary 
ones, are headed, not by those who originate them, but 
by those Avho know best how to comi)roniise between 
the old opinions and the new. The father of English 



iunfivitlion, Imtli in diictritips nnil lu institiitkins. is 
Beiithum : he in tlip gient siibuer^ioe, or, in tlie lan- 
giiagu oC Con t inert lul jihiloso^Uei's, thu great critivnl, 
tliiiiker of liis nge ami (.■oiiiitrv. 

Wc consider tliis, however, to be not \»i highest lidc^ 1 
to fame. Were this all, lie were only to he ranked 
ainonjf the lowest oi-der nf the potentates of mind, — 
the negntive or destriidive iihilosnphers ; those who 
can perceive what is talsts but not what is true; who 
awaken the human mind to the inconsistencieB and 
' absurdities of time-sanclioned ojiinious and inslitulion*, 
, but Bubatitute nothing in the place of what lliev t-ikc 
iiy. We have no deijirc to unflervalue tlic serviL-ea 
of such persons : mankind have been deeply indt-hte>I 
to them ; imr will tliere ever be ti hn'k ol" work fijr llieni 
iu a world m which so many false thuig£ arc believed, 
in which so many which have been inie are believed 
Ion;; alYer tliey have <'«'used to he true. The rpinlitles, 
bowcver, which fit men for pcrt^ciiing ammiiilteij, witliout 
1 perceiving the truths which would rectify thcni. are not 
ong the rarest of endowments. Courage, verl>al 
nciiteiiess, command over the forms of nr^nneiitarion, 
and « popidar style, will make oiit of tlie shnUuwcst 
man. with it eufticient lack of reverence, a eoti*i(ierab(e 
negative philosopher. Such men have never been want- 
ing in iwrimls of culture; and the period iu which 
Benlham formed his early impressions was emphatically 
, their reign, in proportion to its barrenness in the more 
I noble products of the human mind. Au age of formid- 
I ism in the Church, ami i^irniption in the 8tnt«, whun 
\ tlio most valuable part of the meaning of trndiliomil 
, doctrines liiul fitded fi'oiii tlie minds eveu of iboee who 
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retained from habit a mechanical belief in them, was 
the time to raise up all kinds of sceptical philosophy. 
Accordingly, France had Voltaire, and his school of 
negative thinkers ; and England (or rather Scotland) 
had the profoundest negative thinker on record, — David 
ilume ; a man, the peculiarities of whose mind quali- 
fied him to detect failure of proof, and want of logical 
consistency, at a depth which French sceptics, with 
their comparatively feeble powers of analysis and abstrac- 
tion, stopped far short of, and which .German subtlety 
ahme could thoroughly appreciate, or hope to rival. 

If Bentliam had merely c<mtinucd the work of Hume, 
he would scarcely have been heard of in philosophy ; 
for he wasS far inferior to Hume in Hume's qualities, 
and was in no respect fitted to excel as a metaphysician. 
^Vc must not look for subtlety, or the power of recon- 
dite analvsis, anions his intellectual characteristics. In 
the former quality, few great thinkers have ever been 
so deficient ; and to find the latter, in any considerable 
mcasun*. in a mind acknowledijin"^ any kindred with 
his, we must have recourse to the late Mr. Mill, — a 
man who united the great qualities of the metaphysi- 
cians of the eiirhteenth centurv with others of a diflfer- 
ent conq)lexion, admirably qualifying him to complete 
and correct their wt)rk. Bentham had not these pecu- 
liar gifts : but he possessed others, not inferior, which 
were not possessed by any of his precursors ; which have 
made him a source of light to a generation which has 
far outgrown their infiuence, and, as we called him, 
the chief subversive thinker of an age which has long 
lost all that thev could sulnert. 

To speak of him first as a merely negative philoso- 
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pliLT. — :i8 one will) refutes illo^iiml nrgiinK'nts, ex- 
poses sophistry, detect* contnuliKtign and abuunlily: 
even in tliut capacity, there wns a witle Held lisft vunuiit 
fur }um l>_v Huum, and whicli lie lias occiipicj U^ »u im- 
pntfdented extent, — the field of practical abuses. This 
wae Bentham'a peculiar province, — to tliis he wjw called 
hy the whole heiit of his diij]xi»itinn, — to carry tli« 
warfare ngainst absurdity into things pnu^tical. Ills 
was ail essentially practical mind. It was by praeticftl 
abuaea that Ills mind was first turned to speculation, — 
by the abuses of the profession which was chosen for 
him, — thuc of (he law. He has liiumelf stated what 
particular abuse ft-st ^ave that sliock to hia mind, the 
recoil of wliich lim made the whole moiintuiti of abuse 
totter : it was the eustom of making tiie client pay for 
three attendances in the office of a Master in Chancery, 
when only one was given. The law, he found on ex- 
nminntion, waa fidl of audi thin<{e. But were theite 
diacoveriea of his? No: tliey were known to ev-ery 
lawyer who pmctiaod, to every judge who sat on the 
bench ; and neither before nor for long after did they 
cauae any apparent iioeasineee to the eonocienous of 
these learnc<l persons, nor hinder them from nssertiag, 
whenever occasion otTcrcd, in books, in parliament, or 
on the bench, that the law was the perfection of reason. 
During so many gcnenttinna, in each of which tliou- 
naiida of wcll-edi]iuit<Hl yomig men were aucccMively 
placed in Benthani'a position and with Bcntham'e oppor- 
tunities, he alone was found with aiifTicient moral sen- 
sibility and 9ell'-n.'Iianei! to say to himself, that theeo 
things, hiiwevur profitable they might be, wore frauda, 
ftnd tluit between tlicm and Iiimaelf there should be a 
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gulf fixed. To this rare union of self-reliance and 
moral sensibility we are indebted for all that Beutham 
lias done. Sent to Oxford by his father at the unusual- 
ly early age of fifteen; required, on admission , to 
declare his belief in the Thirty-nine Articles, — he felt 
it necessary to examine them ; and the examination sug- 
gested scruples, which he sought to get removed, but, 
instead of the satisfaction he expected, was told that it 
was not for boys like him to set up. their judgment 
against the great men of the Chui-ch. After a struggle, 
he signed ; but the impression that he had done an im- 
moral act never left him : he considered himself to have 
committed a falsehood ; and througliAit life he never 
relaxed in his indignant denunciations of all laws which 
command such falsehoods, all institutions which attsich 
rewards to them. 

By thus carrying the war of criticism and refutation, 
the conflict Avith falsehood and absurdity, into the field 
of practical evils, Bcntham, even if ho IkuI done nothing 
else, would have earn(?d an important place in the 
historv of intellect, lie carried on the warfiu'C without 
intcrnilssion. To this, not onlv many of his most 
picjunnt clia[)tcrs, but some of the most finished of his 
entire works, are entirely devoted, — the '^ Defence of 
Usury ; '' the '' Book of Fallacies ; " and the onslaught 
upon Blackstone, published anonymously under the title 
of "A Fragment on Govermnent," which, though a 
first j)roduction, and of a writer afterwards so much 
ridiculed for his stvle, excited the highest admiration no 
less for its composition than for its thoughts, and was 
attributed bv turns to Lord Mansfield, to Lord Cam- 
den, and (by Dr. Johnson) to Dunning, one of the 
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greatest mfistcrs of etvle among the lawyers of hi« diiy. 
Thew' wrilinga -are nllogellK-r urijrina,! : tlioiigli of the 
nt^gtitivc 8('hiK»l, they reaeniMe iiotliing pix-viuudy pro- 
duced by negative philoeophers ; and would have suHiced 
to create for Bcnthani, among tlie suhverSiie thiukcrH 
of tnixlerii £uro|)C, a place [leculinrly liiu own. But it 
is not thesi' writings that constitute the reid distlni.'tiou 
between hiin and tliciu. There was tt decjier ilificrence. 
{ It was tliat they wore purely negative tliinkei's : he was 
I jwaitivc. They only aHsailul error : he made it a pulnt M 
\ of eonseience not to do ao until he tlinuglit lie could 
plant instead the corresponding truth. Their character 
s exclusively aiudy'tjc : his wiw synthetic. They t«ok 
for their starting-point the received opinion on any 
subject, dug ruiuid it with their logical implements, 
pronounced its foiiodiitionB def(!Ctive, and coudenined it : 
ho bcgfin flc »oeo, hud \iii own foundations deeply and 
firmly, built up his own ^tructui-c, and bade mankind 
compare the two. It was when be bail dolvcd the 
problem himself, or thought he had done so, llmt he 
dc-larcd all other solutions to Ih; crroneiius. Hence, 
what they produced will not last ; it munt perinh, much 
of it has already perisliMl, with the errors which it 
exploded : what he did baa its own value, by which 
must outlast all errors to which it is oppoMxl. 
Tlioiigli we may reject, as we citlton mn^, bis practical 
ooni-|usion><i yet his prcndsea, the collections of facts 
and observations from which his ciniclusions wcrw 
drawn, rcirmiti tor ever, a part of ihe materials of 
philosophy. 

A place, tlierefoi-c, must be a^digned to Beutlumi 
Euong the masters of wii-doin, the great teachers and 
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penuaneiit intellectual ornaments of the human race. 
He is jimon;; those who have enriched mankind with 
im[)eri.shal)le gifts ; and although these do not tran- 
scend all t)tlier gifts, nor entitle him to those honors, 
"above all Greek, above all Roman fame,** which, by a 
natural re-action against the neglect and contempt of 
the world, many of his admirers were once disposed to 
accumulate upon him, yet to refuse an admiring recog- 
nition of what he was, on account of what he was not, 
is a much worse error, and one which, pardonable in 
the vulgar, is no longer permitted to any cultivated and 
instnictod mind. 

If we were asked to say, in the fewest possible words, 
what Ave (conceive to be Bentham's place among these 
great intellectual benefactors of humanity ; what ho 
was, and what he was not ; what kind of service he did 
and did not render to truth, — we should say, he was 
not a great philosopher ; but he was a great reformer 
in pliilosoi)liy. lie bronglit into philosophy something 
which it greatly needed, and for want of which it was 
at a stand. It was not his doctrines which did this : it 
was his mode of nrrivin^i: at them. lie introduced into 
morals and politics those habits of thou;^ht, and modes 
of investiixation, which are essential to the idea of sci- 
encc, and the al)s('nce of whi<*h made those depart- 
ments of in(piirv, as ])liysics had been befoi*e Bacon, a 
field of intcrnnnal>lc <liscus>ion, leading to no result. 
It was not his opinions, in short, but his metluKl, that 
constituted tlie noveltv and the value of what he did, — 
a value beyond all [)ricc, even though we should reject 
the whoh', as we luirjuestionably must a hu'ge part, of 
tlie opinions themselves. 
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Beiitlinm'w mclli<ni may lie sliwlK dcsi'iilied as I 
inetlinil uf dcbiil ; i)f treating wliolt's liy BojiHmting ihctm 
into their parts; abstractions, by resolving them into 
tilings ; clauses and gene roll lies, by difttiiiguitiliiiig theiu 
uito tlie iodividuula oi' wbich they ore iniule up ; nnd 
braiking every question into pieces betoro attempting 
to solve it. The precise amount of originality uf this i 
proce»s, considered tie a logical eonecplioa, — its degree i 
of connection with tlie methods of physiejil HcicRce, op i 
with the previous labors of Bacon, Hobbea, or Locke, — 
is not Rn eesentiol twinsideration in litis pluue. What- 
ever originality there was in the method, in tho subjects 
lie Rpplied it to, and in tho rigidity with H-hliih he 
atlhcied to it, there ivaa the gruutest. Htsicc liis inter- - 
minable cJitesilications ; hence his elaborate domonstra- 
tions of tlie most acknowledged truths. That murder, 
ineeniliorism. robbery, are mischievous Hclinns, he will 
not take for granted, without proof. Let the thing ap- 
pear ever ao self-ovldeut. he will know the wliy and the 
hiiw of it with tlie last degree of precision ; he will di»- 
tinguish all the ditTerent ntisehiufs of a crimo, whetlier 
of tlie _/(v#/, the second, or the tku-d onler; uamely, 
1. The evil to the sufferej-, and to hie persomU eoiineo- 
tions; 2, Tlie danger fivjiu example, and the alarm 
paluful feeling of insecurity; and, 3. The discourage- I 
menl to inditstiy and naetlil pursuits arising from ihe 1 
alurni, and the trouble and resources whieli inii«t be | 
espendcd in wnrdinjj i)lf the dangrr. After this cna- 
merntion, he will ]irovc, front the laws of human Ibeling, 
thnt even the first of these evils, tlie aufierhiga uf tlie 
immediate victim, will, on the avcnige, gieiitly out- 
weigh tliG pleasure readied by the oSendcr ; much mc 
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when all the other evils are taken into account. Unlees 
this could be proved, he would account the infliction of 
punishment unwarrantable ; and, for taking the trouble 
to prove it formally, his defence is, " There are truths 
which it is necessary to prove, not for their own sakes, 
because they are acknowledged, but that an opening 
may be made for the reception of other truths wliich 
depend upon them. It is in tliis mjmner we provide for 
the reception of first principles, which, once received, 
prepare the way for admission of all other truths.'** 
To which mav be added, that in this manner also do we 
discipline the mind for practising the same sort of dis- 
section upon questions more complicated and of more 
doubtful issue. 

It is a sound maxim, and one which all close think- 
ers have felt, but which no one before Bentham ever so 
consij^tently a])plied, that error lurks in generalities ; 
that the human mind is not capable of embracing a 
complex whole, until it lias surveyed and catalogued the 
parts of whif'h that whole is made uj) ; that abstractions 
arc not realities j}ev .se, but an abridged mode of ex- 
pressing facts ; and that the only practical mode of 
dealing with them is to trace them back to the facts 
(whether of experience or of consciousness) of which 
they are the expression. Proceeding on this j)rinciple, 
Bentham makes short work with the ordinary mo<les of 
moral and political reasoning. These, it appeared to 
him, when hunted to their source, for the most part 
terminated in phrases. In politics, liberty, social order, 
constitution, law of nature, social comi)act, &c., were 
the catchwords : ethics had its analogous ones. Such 

• Part 1., pp. lGl-2, of the collected edition. 
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were the arguments on whicli the gravest questions of 
morality and policy were made to turn ; not reasons, 
but allusions to reasons ; sacrtiincntal expressions, by 
which a summary appeal was made to some genoml 
sentiment of mankind, or to some maxim in familiar 
use, which might be true or not, but the limitations of 
which no one had ever critically examined. And this 
fiatisfied other people, but not Bentha'ni. He required 
something more than opinion as a reason fur opinion. 
Whenever he found a phrase used as an argument for 
or against any thing, he insisted upon knowing what it 
meant ; whether it apjicaled to any standani, or gave 
intimation of any matter of fact relevant to the ques- 
tion; and, if he could not find that it did either, he 
treated it as an attempt on the part of the disputant to 
impose his own individual senthncnt on other people, 
without giving them a reason for it, — a " contrivance 
for avoiding the obligation of ajijjcaling to any oxtcrnjd 
standard, and for prevailing ni)On the render tu accept 
of the author's sentiment and opinion as a reason, and 
that a sufficient one, for itself." Bentham shidl speak 
for hiniM.'1f on this subject. The passage is from his 
first systematie work, " Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation ; " and we could scarcely quote 
any thing more strongly exemplifying both the strength 
and weakness of iiis mode of philosophizing : — 

" It is curious enough to observe llie variety of inventions 
men have hit upon, and the variety of phnisea they have 
brought forward, in order to conceal fi-om ibe world, and, if 
I>oBsible, from themsflves, this very general, and tUei-efore very 
pardonable, self-sulfit^iency. 

" 1. One man says he has a thing nia<1c on purpo5e to tell 
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Lim what is right and what is wrong; and that is called a 
' moral sense : ' and then he goes to work at his ease, and sajs 
such a thing is right, and such a thing is wrong. Why? 
* Because mv moral sense tells me it is.* 

" 2. Another man comes, and alters the phrase ; leaving 
out moraln and putting in common in the room of it He then 
t<'lls you that his common sense tells him what is right and 
witmg as surely as the others moral sense did: meaning, by 
common sense, a sense of some kind or other, which, he sa\*s, 
is possessed by all mankind : the sense of those whose sense 
is not the same as the author's being struck out, as not wortli 
taking. Tliis contrivance does better than the other ; for, a 
moral sen:<e being a new thing, a man may feel about him 
a jrood while without bein": able to find it out : but common 
sense is as old as the creation ; and there is no man but would 
be ashamed to be thought not to have as much of it as his 
iieighlx>rs. It has another great advantage : by appearing to 
share jiower, it lessens envy ; for, when a man gels up u|X)ii 
this gmund in order to anathematize those who differ from 
him. it is not hv a sic volo sic jubeo, but by a velitis jubeatis, 

** .*5. Anoth(fr man come?, and savs, that as to a moi*al sense 
indeed, lie cannot find that he has any such thing; that, how- 
ever, he has an undvr standing^ which will do quite as well. 
This undcrstandinjr. he savs, is the standard of rijrht and 
wrong: it tttlls liiin so and so. All good and wise men uuder- 
stan<l as ho does : if other men's understandings differ in any 
])art from his, so much the worse fi>r them : it is a sure uigii 
they are either defective or corrupt. 

*• 1. Another man says that there is an eternal and immuta- 
ble rule of right; that that rule of right dictates so and so: and 
tlu'ii he Ix'gins jiiving you his sentiments upon any thing that 
conies uppermost ; and these sentiments (you are to take for 
granted) are ^o many branches of the eternal rule of right. 

" .0. Another man. or perhaps the same man (it is no mat- 
ter), says that there are certain practices coniormable, and 



otIii!r« r'>pii>.iinnt. In llii> fidicigs of lliings: niiil ilioii lio IiIU 
jou, III ]iis leisure, whiil prncticca are coiilorrunljle. iinil ivlmt 
reiiiignuiit ; jueL 06 he liajipena lo lik<> u pniclke ur ilislike ir. 

" I). A great multitiiile of people uve runlinniilly trilking uf 
tlie law of niilure; nnd llieu Uiey go on givinj; vou iht-lr • 
eentiuiMils about wliiit is right anil whnl i? tviuii';: aiii) Iliesc I 
i>i^iiliinent«, ^ou art- lu uiiiK-retand, :irc so iiiuiiy i-lm{ilei's and 
Kilims C)t' lliu Ihw of nutiin.'. 

" 7. Instetid of Ihe plirnde, tiiw of natniv, you hnve some- I 
times Ihw of reason, right runaon, nstiind jiiaLice, natoml I 
equity, gooil ordtr. Any nf them wilt do rquully well. This I 
latter IB most used in politics. TUc ihi-ee Utst ni^- much mor« I 
tolerable tlinn the oiliers, beraiiso they do not very expliciti/ 
ctitini lo be any thing moru than phrases : they insist hot fcelily I 
Upon the being lookdl npoa as ao many {lositive slumlardB a( 
themsolvos, and seem content to be taken, upnn otH'wiion, fur < 
phrases expi-eseive of the conformity of the thing in question I 
to the proper standard, wliatever that may be. On most 
occasiuus, however, it will be tiuiter lu say tilitifg: viility la 
elearor. us referring moi-e explicitly lo i>aiii and pleasure. 

"8. We have one philosoplier, who «ij« llier« is no harm 
in any tiling in the woriil but in telling a lie; and llial, if^ for 
exnm|iU>, yoit were to murder your own father, this wouM 
only be a particular way of saying he was not your father. 
Of rourae, when this philosopher sees any thing that he dow 
not like, he says it Is u partiiailar way of telling a lie. It is 
snying (hat the net ought to be done, or may be done, when, ■ 
ill triiiti, it ought not be done. 

" 9. The faii-esiand openest of them all is that sort of man 
wim siR'aks oul, and sayA I am of the number of the elect i 
now God himself takes eiire to inlbrm the elect what is rights 
and that with so good elTeet. that, let them strive ever so, thry | 
ranaot help nut only knowing it, but praL-tiMing it If, there- 
fore, a man wants to know what is right awl what 'a wrung, he 
has nothing to do but lo came lu me." 
VOL. I. i\ 
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Few will contend that this is a perfectly fair reprr- 
eentation of the auimus of those who employ the van 
OU8 phrases so amusingly animadverted on ; but that 
the phrases contain no argument, save what is grounded 
on the very feelings they are adduced to justify, is a 
truth which Bentham had the eminent merit of first 
pointing out. 

It is the introduction into the philosophy of human 
conduct of this method of detail , — of this practice of 
never reasoning about wholes till they have been re- 
solved into their parts, nor about abstractions till they 
have been translated into realities, — that constitutes the 
originality of Bentham in philosophy, and makes him 
the great reformer of the moral and political branch of 
it. To what lie terms the ^' exhaustive method of clas- 
sification," which is but one branch of this more gene- 
ral method, he himself ascribes every thins: oriijinal in 
tlu; systematica and elaborate work from wliich we have 
quoted. Tlie generalities of his jihilosophy itself have 
little or no novcltv : to ascribe anv to the doctrine, 
that general utility is the foundation of morality, would 
imply great ignorance of the history of philosophy, 
of general literature, and of Bentham's own writings, 
lie derived the idea, as he savs himself, from Helve- 
tins ; and it was the doctrine no less of the religious 
])hil()S(>phers of tliat age, prior to Keid and Beattie. 
We iKiver saw an abler defence of the doctrine of utilitv 
than in a book written in refutation of Shaftesbury, and 
now little read, — Brown's* " Essavs on the Character- 
istics ; " and, in Johnson's celel)rate(l review of Soame 

* Author of anotlior book, which made no litth; scnsntion whpn it first 
aj»l>«'arod, — " An Ki»timate of the Manners of the Times." 
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Jfnyns, llie samo diictnne is set fitrlli ns tliul Ijolli nf , 
tiie (iiithor and of the reviewer. In (ill iigrs uf philoji 
pdy. one <>f it« schools has been utilitarian, not only I 
(TOin the lime of Ei»icurue, but long before. It waaJ 
by rn^re ai^fjilcnt tliat tliis optninn beeiiine connected la 1 
Brnlham ivith hia peeidiar melhod. Tbe utilitarian j 
philosnphcra antecedent to liim had no mure elaim: 
the niethiHl than their antagonists. Tu refer, for iii-i^ 
Btunoe, lu the Epicurean pliihiaophy, according to the I 
most complete view we have of the moral jiart of it I 
by the most accompllehcd scholar of ant!(|uity< Cicero! I 
we Wfk any one who has read his philosophical writingi 
the *' De Fitiibus " for ini^tnnee, whether the nrgnmenia ' 
of iho Epiciircana do not, just ae much as thofic of tho 
Stoics or Platunists, consist of mere rhotoricid appenU 
tu.comnion notions, to imira and a^/ieia instead of rexfi^xi, 
iiotinna picktti up, ne it were, casually, and, when true 
at nil, never so narrowly looked into as to ascertain in 
what sense, and under what limtiations, they are true. 
The application i>f a real inductive philosophy to tho 
pi-ohJems of ethics is as unknown to the Epiciirt^an 
inoralietij ns to any of the other schools: they never 
lake a question to pieces, and join issue on a definila 
[H)irit. Dentluim certainly did not learn hia sifting and 
anatomizing mcthinl from them. 

This method Benthmn has finally installed in philos- 
ophy; has made it, henceforth, imperative on philoso- 
phers of all schools. By it he has formed the intel- 
lects of many thinkers, who either never adoptin], or I 
have nimndoned, many of his pectdiar opinions. Ho 
has taught tlie method to men of the most opposite 
Bchoola to his: he has made them perceive, that, if 
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they do not test their doctrines by the method of detail, 
their adveri^arics will. lie has thus, it is not too much 
to say, for the first time, introduced precision of 
thought into moral and political philosophy. Instead 
of taking up their opinions by intuition, or by ratioci- 
nati(m from premises adopted on a mere rough view, 
and couched in language so vague that it is impossible 
to say exactly whether they are true or false, philoso- 
phers are now forced to understand one another, to 
break down the generality of their propositions, an<l 
join a precise issue in every dispute. This is nothing 
less than a revolution in philosophy. Its effect is 
gradually becoming evident in the writings of English 
thinkers of every variety of opinion, and will be felt 
more and more in proportion as Bentham's writings are 
diffused, and as the number of minds to whose forma- 
tion they contribute is multiplied. 

It will naturally be presumed, that, of the finiits of 
this great j)hiloso])hical improvement, some portion at 
least will have been reaped by its author. Armed with 
such a potent instrument, and wielding it with such 
singleness of aim ; cultivating the field of practical 
])hil()S()p]iy with such unwearied and such ccmsistent use 
of a method riglit in itself, and not adojited by his 
predecessors, — it cannot be but that Bentham by his own 
incjuiries nnist have accomplished something ccmsidera- 
blc. And so, it will be found, he has ; something not 
only considerable, but extraordinary ; though but little 
compared with what he has left undone, and far short 
of what his sanguine and almost boyish fancy made 
him flatter himself that he had accomplished. His 
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]ie<.'uli;ir uiftliud, ntliiiirably niluululul to ninkc t-Ienr J 
thinkcre, and sure one« to the extent of their malerinln, J 
haa not eqiuil efficacy for mnkiiig those materials cuui- 
jilete. It is n security for accuracy, but not for cmnjirc- 
lionaveiipss ; or, rntht-r, it ia a security for rmc 3oit of ] 
comprehciiHiveiicisa. but not for another. 

Deiithmn'it niethixl of laying out hia sulijtx^'t i§ lul- 
mirable as u preservative against one kiml of namiw j 
and partial liews. lie begins by placing before him- ' 
eelf tlie whole of the field of ii]<]uiry to which thtl 
particulur question belongs, mid divides down till he I 
arrives at the thing he is in search of; and thus, by | 
Bucceasively rejecting all wtiirb is not the thing, he ' 
gradiiitlly works out u, definition of what it i«. This, 
wliich be calls tho exhaustive mclbod. is as old na 
pliilosophy itself, Plato owee every thing to it, and 
does every thing by it; and tlie use mode of it by that 
great man in his Dialogue?, Baron, in one of those 
pregnant logical hints 8cnttere«l through Iiia writings, 
and so iniicli neglected by most of Ids pretended fol- 
lowers, pronounces to he the neiirest approacb Ut n tmo 
inductive method in tlic ancient phitoso]>hy. Benthara 
was probably not awai-e that Plato hud antici|ialed tiiin 
in the process to whicli he, too, declared tliat he owed J 
every thing. By the practice of It, his speculatiu 
rendered eminently systematic and consistent: no <]uea-] 
tion, with him, k ever an inKulated one ; he sees every I 
subject in wninection with all the other subjects with I 
which in his view it is related, and from wliich it re- 1 
quires to bo distinguii^hed ! and aa all thai be knows, | 
in tlie least degree allied to the subject, has l>een mar- 
aballed in an uiilcrly tuanner bcfoi-e him, lie docs not, 
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like peoj)le who use a looser method, forget and over- 
look a thinu: on one occasion to remember it on another. 
Hence there is probably no philosopher, of so wide a 
ranufc, in whom there are so few inconsistencies. If 
anv of the truths which he did not see had come to be 
seen by liim, he would have remembered it everywhere 
and at all times, and would have adjusted his whole 
system to it. And this is another adminible quality 
which he has impressed upon the best of the minda 
trained in his habits of thouu^ht : when those minds 
open to admit new truths, they digest them as fsist as 
they receive them. 

But this system, excellent for keeping before the 
mind of the tliinker all that he knows, does not make 
him know enough ; it does not make a knowledge of 
some of tlu^ ])roporties of a thing suffice for the whole 
of it, nor render a rooted habit of surveying a complex 
object (tliough ever so carei'ully) in only one of its 
asjXM'ts tantamount to the power of contemplating it 
in all. To give this last power, other (qualities are 
recpiired : whether Ijcntham possessed those other qual- 
ities we now liave to see. 

Ijentham's mind, as we have alreadv said, was emi- 
jiently synthetical. lie begins all his inquiries by 
sup})osing nothing to be known on the subject ; and re- 
constructs all philosophy (tb i/tilio^ without reference to 
the o[)inions of his pretlccessors. Hut to build either a 
])hiloso[)hy, or any thing else, there must be materials. 
For the philosojihy of matter, the materials are the 
properties of matter; for moral and political philoso- 
phy, the properties of man, nnd of man's position in 
the world. The knowledge which any inquirer possesses 
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of Uieso iiroiipi-ties cnnstiliilcs a limit, iM-yonil uliidi, 
as a mornlist or a political pliilo80plu?r, wliatcvci' be bis 
powers of mind, lie camiot rencli. Nobody's syiitlie»is 
van he luure comjilelc than his Analysis. If, iu hid sur- 
vey of huDinn oature and life, he ha& led any clement 
oiit, titen, wheresoever that elcnicJit exerts aiiy Infli)- 
«, hia cooelusiona will fjul. more or leas, in their 
application. If be baa left, out many eleumnts, and 
tliose very important, bis labors may be highly valuable : 
be may have largely contributed to that body of partial 
truths, whidi, when completed and corrected by one 
another, constitute practioil truth ; but tlic upplicubility 
of bis system to practice in its own proper sbiipe will 
w of an exceedingly limited range. 

Human nature and human life are wide subjects ; and 
whoever would embark in an enterpriso re<juirin^ a 
tborougli knowledge of them had need both of large 
stores of bis own, and of all aida and appliances from 
elsewhere. Hia qiialilieatioua for suoccea will he pro- 
portional to two things, — ilie degree in which Ida own 
nuttirc and etrcumstauees turuish him with n correct and 
complete picture of man's nature and eircunisl.inc«8, 
and hia capacity of deriving light from other miada. 

Bentham fuiled in deriving light from other minds. 
His writings coiit:iin few tnux-a of the aocurntc knowl- 
e<Igo of any schools of thinking hut his own ; and 
ninny prootW of hia entire conviction, that tliey could 
teach him nothing worth knowing. For some of the 
most illustrious of previous thinkers, his contempt was 
umueasured. In almost tbo only passage of the "De- 
ontology," which from its atyle, and from its having 
before appeared in priut, may be known to be Ben- 
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thani's, Socrates and Plato are spoken of in terms 
distressing to liis greatest admirers ; and the incapacity 
to ap])reclatc such men is a fact perfectly in unison 
Avith the general habits of l^enthara's. mind. He had 
a phrase, expressive of tlie view he took of all moral 
speculations to which his method had not been applied, 
or (which he considered as the same thing) not founded 
on a recojT^nition of utilitv a.s the moral standard : this 
phrase was " vague generalities." Whatever presented 
itself to him in such a shape, he dismissed as unworthy 
of notice, or dwelt upon only to denounce as absurd. 
He did not heed, or rather the nature of his mind pre- 
vent wl it from occurring to him, that these generalities 
contained the whole unanalyzed experience of the hu- 
man race. 

Unless it can be asserted that mankind did not know 
any thing until logicians taught it to them ; that, until 
the last hand has been put to a moral truth by giving 
it a metaphysi(!ally precise expression, all the previous 
rough-hewing which it has undergone by the common 
intellect, at the sujjfiicstion of conunon wants and com- 
nion experience, is to go for nothing, — it must be 
allowed, that even tlic cn-iginality which can, and the 
courairc which dares, think for itself, is not a more 
necessary part of the j>hilosophical character than a 
tliouirhtful reirard for i)rcvious thinkers, and for the 
collective mind of the human race. What has been 
tlic oj)inion of mankind, has been the opinion of persons 
(d' all tempers and dispositions, of all partialities and 
preposscs>i()ns, of all varieties in position, in tnluca- 
tion, in opportunities of observati(m and inquiry. No 
one inquirer is all this : every inquirer is either ycmng 
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or old, ricli or poor, eicklv or healthy, mnn-ied or i 
married, meditative or active, a j)oct or a logician, iial 
ancient or a modem, a man or a woman; and, if a^ 
thinking person, has, in addition, the accidental j>ecii-' 
iiaritit'e of his Individual modes of tlinught. Evni-y 
circumstance which gives a cliariicUir to the life of a 
human being uairics with it ita peculiar biasscs, — its i 
peculiar facilities for perceiving some things, and for J 
missing or forgetting others. Bnt, from points of vicv 
different from liis, dUTercnt tilings are i>eiTcptiltlc ; tmd'j 
none , are more likely to have seen what he does not s 
than those who do not see what he sees. The general I 
opinion of mankin<l ia tlie average of the eoneliisi 
of all minds, stripped indee<I of their chokcst and most 
recondite thoughtif, but fn-cd from their twiata and 
partialities | a net result, In wlucli everybudj'e particu- 
lar point of view is re]irei«ented, nobody's predominant. 
The collective mind docs not penetrate htrlow tlie sur- 
face, but it sees all the surface: which profound think- 
ers, even by reason of their profundity, often fail to do; 
their iiitenaer view of a thing in some uf it« aspects ■ 
diverting their attention from others. 

The hardiest assertor, therefore, of the freedom of ] 
private judgment; the keenest detector of ilio erroi 
of hid predecessors, and of the Inaccuracies of currei)Cl 
modes of tliought, — is tlie very person who most necdftl 
to fortify Uie weak eifle of his own intellect by study of J 
the opiniona of mankind In all ages and nations, and I 
of the speculations of philosophers of the modes of I 
thought most opposite to his own. It is there thai he \ 
will find the experiences denied to himself : llm remui 
der uf the truth of which he sees but half; the tnithti, J 
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of which the errors he detects are commonly but the 
exaggerations. If, like Bentham, he brings with him 
an improved instrument of investigation, the greater is 
tlie probability that he will find ready prepared a rich 
abundance of rough ore, w^hich was merely waiting for 
that instrument. x\ man of clear ideas errs grievously 
if he imagines that whatever is seen confusedly does not 
exist : it belongs to him, when he meets with such a 
thing, to dispel the mist, and fix the outlines of the 
vague form which is looming through it. 

Bentham's contempt, then, of all other schools of 
thinkers ; liis determination to create a philosophy 
wholly out of the materials furnished by his own min(f, 
and by minds like his own, — was his first disqualificatioa. 
as a philosopher. His second was die ineompleteneM 
of his own mind as a representative of universal humatt^ 
nature. In many of the most natund and strongest 
feelings of human nature he had no sympathy ; from 
many of its graver ex])eriences he was altogether cut 
off; and the faculty by which one mind understands a 
mind different from itself, and throws itself into the 
feelings of that other niiiul, was denied him by his defi- 
ciencv of imamnation. 

AVith ima<^ination in the popular sense, command of 
imagery and metaphorical expression, Bentham was, 
to a certain degree, endoweil. For want, indeed, of 
])oetical culture, the images with which his fancy sup- 
plied hun were seldom beautiful ; but they were quaint 
and humorous, or bold, forcible, and intense: pjissages 
might be quoted from him, both of playful inmy and of 
declamatory eloquence, seldom surpast^ed in the writings 
of philosophers. The imagination, which he had not, 
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wnji llwl to wliidi the name is genenilly np{)nipriatc<l hy 
till' lieet writers of the present day ; tlutt which eoahlea J 
ii», by n vuluDtarr efiort, to conceive the abluent as if it 1 
were present, the imaginary aa if it wt're renl, and to I 
clothe it in tlie feelings, which, If it were indeed real, .| 
it would bring along with it. This ia tlie power hy I 
which one hmnan hcin^ enters into die mind and cir- 
cnmstances of another. This |X)H-er constitutes lite I 
puet, in so far as he docs any thing but melodiously I 
utter his own actual feulinga. It constitutes tlie drama- 
tist ■entirely. It is one of tlie constituents of the hlsto- 
riun : by it we understand other times ; by it Gulzut 
intcriirets to us the middle ages; Nianrd, in his bounti- 
ful Studios on the later Latin poets, places us in the 
Refine uf the Oa»ars ; Michelet disengages tlio distinc- 
tive chnracters of tlie diilcrent race« iind generations of 
mankind from the facts of their history. Witliout it, 
nobody knows even his own nature, furtiier thau cli^ 
cuuistances have actually tried it, and calieil it nut ; nor 
the nature of liis fellow -creatures, beyond such gcucnd- 
izations as he may have been enabled to make from hia 
obser\ati(m of their outward conduct. 

By these limits, accordingly, Bentliani's knowledga 
of human nature is bounded. It is wholly em^urical, 
and the empiricism of one who has had little mqieri- 
cnce. He had neither internal experioiK^ nor external: 
the (piiet, even tenor of liis life, and his heallhinesa^f 
mind, conspired to exclude hiui from both. He never 
knew prosperity and adversity, pa*sioii nor satiely : ho 
never had even the experiences wluch sickuoris givee; 
he lived from childliood to the age of eighty-five ia 
boyish health. He k.iew no dcjectjon, nu hea^'iness of 
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heart. He never felt life a sore and a weary burthen. 
He was a boy to the last. Self-consciousness, that 
demon of the men of genius of our time, from Words- 
worth to Byron, from Goethe to Chateaubriand, and 
to which this age owes so much both of its cheerful 
and its mournful wisdom, never was awakened in him. 
How much of human nature slumbered in liim he 
knew not, neither can we know. He had never been 
made alive to the unseen influences which were actin<r 
on himself, nor, consequently, on his fellow-creatures. 
Other a<res and other nations were a blank to him for 
purposes of instruction. He measured them but by 
one standard, — their knowledge of facts, and their 
capability to take correct views of utility, and merge all 
other objects in it. His own lot was cast in a genera- 
tion of the leanest and barrenest men whom En^^land 
had yet produced ; and he was an old man when a bet- 
ter race came in with the present ccntmy. He saw 
accordingly, in man, little but what the vulgarest eye 
cnn see ; recognized no diversities of character but such 
as he who runs may read. Knowing so little of human 
feelings, lie knew still less of the influences by which 
those feelings are formed : all the more subtle workings 
both of the mind upon itself, and of external things 
upon the mind, escai)ed him ; and no one, probably, 
who, in a highly instructed age, ever attempted to gi\Q 
a rule to all human conduct, set out with a more limited 
conception either of the agencies by which human con- 
duct is, or of those bv which it should be, influenceil. 

This, then, is our idea of Bentham. He was a man 
both of remarkable endowments for j)lnlosophy, and of 
remarkable deficiencies for it ; fitted beyond almost any 




ninn fur tlniwin;; from liis [ircmist's ctiiifKisioiis not only J 
(rdrject, but Biiffiftwuly prtxisc and sjiocific In be jirao-fl 
tii'ul ; but. »-lii}^c ^iitTiU coiicfiptiiin of Imtimn nntiii 
und life funiibhud liim with nn titiusunlly slender Htocfei 
of premises. It is obviouB what would be likely to I 
ucbievitl by such a niiui; wliat n thinker, tlius gif>t>flB 
mid (bus disqunlilicd, cnuUl do in pbijosophy. Hon 
uiuld, with clo^e and uct-uratc lugit; hunt Imlf-trutlu to 
their coitscqiieucei! itnd praetlcal appUcntione, on a scnlfl 
both of yrcjitness nud of minuteness not previouslyj 
excmplifictl 1 and this is the character wbich posterityT 
will probubiy a.s^ign to Beiithnra. 

We express our sineere mid well-considcrcd convio- i 
fion wlien we say, that there is hanily any thing poei- 
live in Bcuthmn's pliiloHojiby which is not true; ibftt 
wlicn bis praelicnl eonclusious are erroneous, whieh, in 
fiiir opinion, tbcy arc vory often, it is not liecausc the 
eon liidem lions which he urges are not rational nnd valid 
in ihouiBclvea, but because some more iniportaut prin- 
ciple, whieli he did not perceive, supersedes tliuae con- j 
IK i deration 8, ami turns the settle. The hml part of hisj 
writings is hia resolute denial of all that he doca noi 
see, of idl truths but those wliich he recognizes. Byij 
that alone has he cxcrc^ised any i»id iiiHiii-nce uj)un hial 
ngc ; by that he lias not created a Bohool of denicre, fori 
thin is an i^orant prejudice, but put hitnsolf at tltdl 
head of the school whioli exists always, lliougli it diw* 7 
not always find a great man to give it the tsunetiun of 
philosojdiy ; thrown the mantle of intcljt.'et _ovcr_ tho 
natund U-ndciiey of men in all ages to deny or di^para)^ 
id] feelings and mental states of wliieh tliey have nO_ 
c<in»eiousness in tbemselves. 
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Tlie truths which are not Bentham's, which his phi- 
losophy t.ikes no account of, are many and important ; 
but his non-recognition of them docs not put them out 
of existence : they are still with us ; and it is a compar- 
atively easy task that is reserved for us, — to harmonize 
those truths with his. To reject his half of the truth 
because he overlooked the other half would be to fall 
into his error without having his excuse. For our own 
part, we liave a large tolerance for one-eyed men, pro- 
vidcil their one eye is a penetrating one : if they saw 
more, they probably would not see so keenly, nor so 
eagerly pursue one course of inquiry. Almost all rich 
veins of original and striking speculation have been 
opened by systematic half-thinkers ; though, wliether 
these new thoughts drive out others as good, or are 
peacefully superadded to them, de{>end8 on whether 
these half-thinkers are or are not foUowtnl in the same 
track by complete thinkers. The field of man^s nature 
and life cannot be too much worked, or in too many 
directions ; until every clod is turneil up, the work is 
imperfect : nt) whole truth is possible but by combining 
the ])oints of view of all tlie fractional truths, nor, there- 
fore, until it has Wen fully seen what each fractional 
truth can do bv itself. 

AVhat l^cnthaufs fractional truths could do there is no 
such g()(Hl means of showing as by a nniew of his phi- 
losophy ; and such a review, though inevitably a most 
brief and general one, it is now necessary to attempt. 

Tlio first (piostion in regard to any man of specula- 
tion is, What is ]»is thcorv of human life? In the minds 
of many pliilosophers, whatever theory they have of this 
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W.l-t '■'. Intent: and il wmilil lien rcvi'lutinn tii llieinsHvc* 
to cnvc it puinlufl uiit to ihcui in tlmir nritings tis utlicra 
c(,fl eee it, unt-onaoiouely maulOiiig every thin;; to Jta 
own likcjiceis. Hut Bc-ntliiini nlwayn kjipw hia owu 
prciiiises, uml niiitlc his rciitlur kimw tlu-ni : it was 
his custom to have the thcorclk^ grounds uf Ills {ii-ncticjil I 
oondudioiiN to rnnjecture. Few gi-cat tliiiikcni hnval 
iiffiirdcd the means of iia^ij^ning with ho idiicIi ccrtuinty T 
the exact i-tmecption which they hud fonuwl of lunnJ 
and uf man's life. 

Man ii coiiccived hy Denlhani aa a being enseeplihio 
of [ilenetm'A and [iiuiii^, nud govenuvl in lUl liis cumliict 
pardy by the tlifltTcnt niudificiitidns of sclf-intercat, Jind 
the pasaions commonly claaacd as .eelRiih, partly by 
eynipnlliicB, or iinccisiunidly antijmthies, towiinla ntliiT 
lioings. And hen- licnthain'a eonccjition of limiinn 
nature stops. He docs not eschide religion : the pros- 
pect of ibiinc rewards and piinii^hnienlH he incIuiW 
under tlie head of " self-regartllng iulerest;'* and th« 
ilcv'itiiinid f(r-Iin;ri under that of Hyn)|iutliy with God. 
Hilt tiic whdic uf the !in|K-lling or rcstratnlng principlca, 
whellier of this or of another world, wliich Jio recog- 
iiixeg, arc either scll-lovc, or love or hatred tuwanU 
other sentient R-ings. That there might tie no doubt , 
of what he thought on the aiibjcct, he lias not left ua to I 
the gpiiei-al evidence of his writings, but haa drawn out 1 
a "Table of the .Springs of Action," an ex|>rcss ennine- 
r:itiiin and olaasifieation of hun;»n motives, with their 
various names, laudatory, vituperative, and neutral ; 
and tiiie table, to he fonnd in Piirt f. of his collected 
works, wc recomnieiif] to tlie studv of those wh'.> would 
understand hr8 philosophy. 
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Man is never recognized by hitn as a being capable 
of pursuing spiritual jierfection as an end ; of desiring, 
for its own sake, the confonnity of his own character 
to his standard of excellence, without hope of good, or 
fear of evil, from other source than liis own inward con- 
sciousness. Even in the more limited form of conscience, 
this great fact in human nature escapes him. Notliing 
is more curious than the absence of recognition, in any 
of his writings, of the existence of conscience, as a 
thing distinct from philanthropy, from affection for God 
or man, and from self-interest in this world or in the 
next. There is a studied abstinence from any of the 
phrases, which, in the mouths of others, import the Jic- 
knowledgmcnt of such a fact.* If we find the words 
"conscience," "principle," "moral rectitude," "moml 
duty," in his "Table of the Springs of Action," it is 
among the synonymcs of the " love of reputation ; " 
with an intimation as to the two former phrases, that 
tliey arc also sometimes synonymous with the relicrious 
motive, or the motive of symj)(ithy. The feeling of 
moral approbation or disapprol>ation, properly so called, 
either towanls ourselves or our fellow-creatures, he 
seems unaware of the pxistence of; and neither the 
word se/f- respect, nor the idea to which that word is 
a|)pr()priated, occurs even once, so far as our recollec- 
tion swerves us, in his whole writings. • 

Nor is it only the moral part of man's nature, in the 
strict sense of the term, — the desire of pcHection, or 

* In a passage in the last volume of his book on Evidence, and possibly 
in one or two othrr places, the "love of justiee" is 8|:K>ken of aa a feeling 
inherent in alin(»st all mankind. It is impossible, without explanations now 
unattainable, to ascertain what sense is to be put up(m casual expreMions 86 
inconsistent with the general tenor of his philosophy. 
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ihe fueling of nn itppriiving or of an acfining 
Bcieiife, — ihat he oveHiwkii; he liiit I'wintly rwngniiM-a, 
&» u Diet in huniiia nnliire, tliL' jmrsnit of nnr otlii^r 
ideal end for lis own sake. The soiiae of honor and 
personnl dignity, — tlint fw-lin^r uf peri^iinul eviiltiitinit 
and degradation which acts independi'utly of otiifr peiv- 
pk-'a oiiiiiion, or even in defiance of it ', the lov 
beauty, the ptia«iuD uf the artiet ; the love of ortltr, of I 
congruity. of cwnsistcncy in nil things, nod confonnity 1 
to their end ; the lore of power, not in the limited form I 
of jwwer over other huumii heings, hut abstract power, 
tlic power of mnking our vulitionti etTeetual ; the love 1 
of action, the thirst fur movement and activity, a prin- 
ciple scarcely of lese influence in human life than ita 
opposite, the love of ease, — none of these powerfiil 
constituents of human nature are thought «-orthy of a 
place among the " Springs of Action ; " and tliough 
there is puiiMibly no one of them, of the existence of 
whicli nil acknowledgment miglit not lie fuunit in some 
comer of IScntham's writings, nu c^iiichtsicms are over 
founded on the acknowledgment. Man, that most com- III 
plex being, is a very simple one in his eyes. Evea " ■ 
under the head of tympnihy, his rccognltiun duos not 
estend to Ihe more complex forms of the feeling, — tJie i 
love of loving, the nt«il of n sympiUhiKing support, or ] 
of objects of odmii'ation and revci-cDcc. If he thought J 
at all of any of the deei>er feelings of humuii natu.i!. it J 
was but as idiosyncrasies of tast*^', with which the mor- 
alist no more tluin the legislator had any concern, further ' 
than to pnihibit such as were mischievous among \3aa 
actions to which they might ehuiK% to lead. To say 
either that pian should, or tliat he eJioidd not, take 
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pleasure in one thing, displeasure in another, appcnreJ 
to him as much an aet of despotism in the moralist as 
in the political ruler. 

It would be most unjust to Benthara to surmise (aa 
narrow-minded and passionate adversaries are apt in 
such cases to do) that this picture of human nature waa 
copied from himself; that all those constituents of 
humanity, which he rejected from his table of motives, 
w^ere wantinii; in his own breast. The unusual 6tren;rtli 
of his early feelings of virtue was, as we have seen, 
the original cause of all his speculations ; and a noble 
sense of morality, and especially of justice, guides and 
pervades them all. But having been early accustomed 
to keep before his mind's eye the happiness of mankind 
(or rather of the whole sentient world), tis the only 
thinu: desirable in itself, or which rendered anv tliin^j: 
else desirable, he confounded all disinterested feelinjxs 
which he found in himself with the desire of <xeneral 
ha})})iness ; just as some religious writers, who loved 
virtue for its own sake, as much ])erhaps as men could 
do, habituallv conlouiided their love of virtue with their 
fear of hell. It would have re(piired greater subtlety 
than Bentham ])os>essed to distinguish from each other 
fcelinixs, which, from loni^ habit, always acted in tho 
same direction ; and his want of imagination prevented 
him from reading the distinction, where it is legible 
enough, in the hearts of others. 

Accordingly, he has not been followed in this gi'and 
oversiirjit bv anv of the abl<3 men, who, from the ex- 
tent of tlieir intellectual obligations to him, have been 
regarded as his disciples. They may have followeil 
him in his doctrine of utility, and in his rejection of u 



room] sense as the teet c^ right aad wrong ; but, while 
I'epudiating it as such, they hme, with Hartley, ac- 
knowledged it as a fact in huuma nature ; tliey have 
cudeavoi-cd t*) account for it, to assign its laws : nor 
are they justly chargeable eitlter with undervaluing tliia 
part of our nature, or with any disjiositiun to throw it 
into the background of their speculations. If any part 
of the uifluonce of this cardinal error has esteuded itself 
to thein, it is circuilously, and through the ettcct on 
their minds of other parts of Bcnthaok's doctrine;). 

Sympathy, the only disinterested motive which Ben- 
thani recognized, he felt the inade<iuacy of, except in 
certain limited coses, aa a security for vii-tuous action. 
Personal afleclion, he well knew, is as liable to o{>erate 
to the injury of tliird parties, and requires as much to 
be kept under govemmenl, as any other feeling wliat- 
e^-e^ ; and general philantliropy, considered as a motive 
influencing mankind in genenil, he estimated at its true 
value, when divoreed from the feeling of duty, — as the 
very weakest and most unsteady of all feelings. There '. 
remained, as a motive by which mankind are influeDced, 
and by which they may be guided to their good, only 
personal interest. Accordingly, Benthnui's idea of the 
world is that uf a collection of persons pursuing each 
his separate interest or pleasure, and the pre\'ention uf 
whom from jostling one another more than is unavoid- 
able may be attempted by hopes and tears derived from 
three sources, — the law, religion, and puhhc opinion. 
To these three powers, considered as binding human 
conduct, he gave the name o! sanctions, — the political 
sanction, operating by the rewards luid penalties of the 
law ; the itUgioue sanction, by those expected from 
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the Ruler of the universe ; and the popular^ which he 
characteristically calls also the moral sanction, operat- 
ing^ through the pains and pleasures arising from^the 
favor or disfavor of our fellow-creatures. 

Such is Bentham's theory of the world. And now, 
in a spirit neither of apology nor of censure, but of 
calm appreciation, we are to inquire how far this view 
of human nature and life will carry any one ; how 
much it will accomplish in morals, and how much in 
political and social philosophy ; what it will do for the 
individual, and what for society- 

It will do nothing for the conduct of the individual, 
beyond prescribing some of the more obvious dictates 
of worldly prudence, and outward probity and benefi- 
cence. There is no need to expatiate on the deficien- 
cies of a system of ethics which does not pretend to 
aid individuals in the formation of their own character ; 
which recognizes no such wish as that of self-cMilture, 
we may even say, no such power, as existing in human 
nature; and, if it did recognize, could furnish little 
assistance to that cfreat duty, because it overlooks the 
existence of about half of the whole number of mental 
feelings which human beings are capable of, including 
all those of which the direct objects are states of their 
own mind. 

Morality consists of two parts. One of these is self- 
education, — the training:, bv the human beinir himself, 
of his affections and will. That department is a blank 
in lientham's system. The other and co-equal part, 
the regulation of his outward actions, nnist be alto- 
gether halting and imi)erfe(»t without the first ; for how 
can we judge in what manner many an action will affect 
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even llio worldly intcrL'sts of ouraelvos or others, uiik-ss , 
we tnke in, as part of tlie quentiun, its iiifliienoc un ttic! 
rcyidnliini nf our or tlicir ufft-clions «n(l lU'sires? A j 
imiralist on Bcutliam'H {>riiiciplc« may get as fur as thU, i 
liiat he ou^ht not to slay, burn, or atcal ; but what will I 
be hU quiiliticiitiuiis I'or i-egulntinj^ the nicer shades of 'I 
burnun behavior, or for hiving down even the greater 
iiioralities aa to those ftit'ta in human life which arc 
liable to influence the depths of the character quite inde- 
pciidcTitly of any infiueneu on worldly circuinc-tnnccs, — ' 
suvh, for instance, ad the sexual relations, or tlioao of | 
family in general, or any other aoeial and syin]mthctic j 
coniieetionB of au intimate kind? The moralities of 
there qnestiuns depend eaaentiolly on Con side rations ' 
wliich Bcnthnni never eo miieh as took into the oc- ] 
count ; and, when he hai>i>ened to l>e in the I'lght, it 
was alwuj'S, luid nceesgarily, on wrong or iuauffieient 
grounds. 

It is furtunatc for tlie world that Bentham's Ixsle 
lay rather in the direction of jurisprudential, than of 
piiiperly ethical, inquiry. Nothing expressly of the 
latter kind lias bee-n published under his mime, exeept 
tbe"Dcontology,"' — a book ecarcely ever, in our expe-_ 
riunee, alhided to by any admirer of Ileullmm, without . 
deep rt'gret that it ever saw the light. Wo did not j 
expect from Bcntbam correct syslcmatii^ views ofetiiic 
or a sound treatment of any question, tho moralities of j 
whicli require a profound knowlod-^ of llie lin 
heart; but we did antiripiitc that the greater tuornl I 
(jiiestions would have Ix'cn boldly jiliingwl inlo^ and at ] 
least a searching criticism pimhiced of the received ] 
opinions : wo did not Cixpeet that the petite morale j 
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almost alone would have been treated, and that idili 
the most pedantic minuteness, and on the quid pro quo 
principles which regulate trade. The book has not 
even tlie value which would belong to an authentic 
exhibition of the legitimate consequences of an errone- 
fus line of thought; for the style proves it to have 
been so entirely rewritten, that it is impossible to tell 
how much or how little of it is Bentham's. The col- 
lected edition, now in progress, will not, it is said, 
include Bentham's religious writings : these, although 
we think most of them of exceedingly small value, are 
at least his ; and the world has a right to whatever light 
they throw upon the constitution of his mind. But the 
omission of the '' Deontology " would be an act of 
editorial discretion which we should deem entirely 
justifiable. 

If Bentliam's theory of life can do so little for the 
individual, wliat can it do for society? 

It will enable a wocietv which has attained a certain 
state of spiritual development, and the maintenance of 
which in that state is otherwise provided for, to pre- 
8cril)e the rules by which it may protect its material 
interests. It will do nothing (except sometimes as «an 
instrument in the hands of a higher doctrine) for the 
spiritual interests of society ; nor does it suffice of itself 
even for the material interests. That which alone causes 
any material interests to exist, which alone enables any 
body of human beings to exist as a society, is national 
character : t/tdf it is which causes one nation to succeed 
in what it attempts, another to fail ; one nation to 
underst^uid and aspii*e to elevated things, another to 
grovel in me;m ones ; which makes the greatness of one 
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TintioD lasting, and dooms another to ixirly and m|iid 
tlecny. The Hue tenclier of tlic fitting social iirmtige< J 
nicnte for Kngliiiid, Friinc'e, or Atiiericii. is tlio 
who can point out how tlio En^Ii^h, Fi-cnuh, or Anicri- 1 
can chiimcter ciiii be improvcil, wid how it inis bt'oa-j 
inad<: what it is. A philostiphy uf laws and institii- 
tioiis, not founded on a phil<>eoph,V of nuliunul viuvf I 
aeter, is nn almunlity. But wlmt could Bcnihiini** 1 
opinion he wortli on Dutiunal clinrault^r? How could I 
he, wIioBe mind contained bo few and so poor ty[ies of j 
individuid cliaracter, rise to thiit Iiighcr generalizAtiuu? I 
All lie c^n do is but to indicate means by whicJi, iu any | 
given state of the national mind, the niateiial inicresta 
of Boi'iety can ire protcclwi ; saving the qiieeticn, of 
which othei'B must judge, whether the use of tliose 
menus would liuve, on the nntiiHial charucler, any 
injurious intlticnce. 

Wo have arrived, tlieii, at a sort of ci^tininto of what 
a philoso|)hy hke nenthain's can do. It can teach tJio 
nieans of urgtuiizing and I'Cgitliiling the merely t/niinei<« 
part of the «iK-iuI arrangements. Wlmtcvcr can J» i 
understoixl, or whatever dune, without reference tu I 
nioi'al iuHncncus, liis phllosupliy is c({na[ to : where ] 
thoiic Intluences reipiiru to be tjikcn into account, it h 
at finilt. He cuniniitted tlie niisiuke of supposing that ii 
tiie husiueiis part of human adiiirs was tlie whole uf , 
them; lilt, at least, that the legislator and the moral- 
ist had to do with. Not that he disregardod moral 
inHnenreH when he jieiveived titcm ; hut his want of 
imagination, small cxjiericnc.e of hutiian feelings, and 
ignorance of tlio filiation and connection of ibcliuga 
with one another, made thia rarely the ease. 
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The business part is accordingly the only province of 
human aiFairs which Beutham has cultivated with any 
success ; into which he has introduced any considerable 
number of comprehensive and luminous practical prin- 
ciples. That is the field of his greatness ; and there he 
is indeed great. He has swept away the accumulated 
cobwebs of centuries ; he has untied knots wliich the 
efforts of the ablest thinkers, age after age, had only 
drawn tighter ; and it is no exaggeration to say of him, 
that, over a great part of the field, he was the first to 
shed tlic light of reason. 

AVe turn with pleasure from what Bentham could not 
do to what he did. It is an ungracious task to call a 
great benefactor of mankind to account for not being 
a greater ; to insist upon the errors of a man who has 
originated more new ti*utlis, has given to the world more 
sound practical lessons, than it ever received, except in 
a few glorious instances, from any other individual. 
The uiipleasing part of our work is ended. AVe are 
now to show the greatness of the man ; the grasp which 
hi;5 intellect took of the subjects with which it was fitted 
to deal ; the giant's task which was before him ; and the 
hero's couraii:e and stren^ftb with which he achieved it. 
Kor let that which he did be deemed of small account 
because its province was limited : man has but the 
choice to go a little way in many paths, or a great way 
in only one. The field of Bcnthams labors was like 
the space between two parallel lines, — narrow to excess 
in one direction ; in another, it reached to infinity. 

Benthanrs speculations, as we are already aware, be- 
gan with law ; and in that department he accomplished 
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bis gi-oiitpj't tmiinplis. lie ioumi llii> |iliilii3.i[.li_v of l;iw J 
a cliiitm : lici left it it sciences, lie. tiiiind the practice ot'J 
tltc Inw ail Au-^eitn stable : he ttirnod the river iiitu ife| 
whii'h is mining and sweeping away mound after ii 
of its rubbish. • 

W it biiut joining in the exaggcnilwl invectives againati 
lawyers which Beiitham sumetiines peiiuitiod to hiin-a 
self, or making one portion of society alone accountable I 
for tlie fault of idl, we may say, that circn instances had! 
made English lawyers, in a peculiar degree, liable to \ 
the reproach of Voltaire, who defines biwycrs the "con- 
Bervators of ancient barbaroua uangcs." The hash of 
the English law was, and still is, the fcudiil system. 
That system, like all those which existed as custom 
before they were established as latv, jiossessed a cerliiin 
degree of smtablcncaa to the wants of Uie society among 
whom it grow up ; that is to say, of a tribe of nida 
soldiers, holding a conqucml jtcople iu subjection, and 
dividing its spoils umiing tliemselves. Advancing civ- 
ilization had, however, converted this armed eneainp- 
nient of harbait)us warriors, in tbo midst of encmjoa 
reduced to slt4verj-, into an industrious, commercial, 
rich, and free people. The laws which were suitable to , 
the first of these states of society could have no maimer I 
of relation to the circumstances of the second; which] 
conld not even have come into esistence, unless som&< 
thing had been done to adapt those laws to it. But tliA 
adaptation was not the result of thought and design : 
arose not troni any comprehensive cousideration of tliel 
new state of society and its exigencies. What ' 
done, was done by^^ struggle of centuries between thai 
old barbarism and ihc new civilization ; between the feu< 
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dal aristocracy of conquerors holding fast to the rudo 
system they had established, and the conquered effecting 
their emancipation. The last was the growing power, 
but was never strong enough to break its bonds, though 
ever and anon some weak point gave way. Hence tlie 
law came to be like the costume of a tidl-grown man 
who had never put off the clothes made for him when 
he first went to school. Band after band had burst ; 
and as the rent widened, then, without removing any 
tiling except what might drop off of itself, the hole 
was darned, or patches of fresh law were brought from 
the nearest shop, and stuck on. Hence all ages of 
English history have given one another rendezvous iu 
English law : their several products may be seen all 
together, not interfused, but heaped one upon another, 
as many different ages of the earth may be read in some 
perpendicular section of its surface ; the deposits of 
each successive period not substituted, but superim- 
posed on those of the preceding. And in the world 
of law, no less than in the physical world, every commo- 
tion and conflict of the elements has left its mark behind 
in some break or irregularity of the strata. Every 
struggle which ever rent the bosom of society is appa- 
rent in the disjointed condition of the part of the field 
of law which covers the spot : nay, the very traps and 
pitfalls which one contending party set for another 
are still standing ; and the teeth, not of hyenas only, 
but of foxes and all cunning animals, are imprinted 
on the curious remains found in these antediluvian 
cjives. 

In the English law, as in the Koman before it, the 
adaptations of barbarous laws to the growth of civilized 
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eooiety "C-re iiiiule chiefly Ity stenlili. They wen 
crnlly tniule by the courts of juatice, who could not hul[> t 
i-(?nding the new wants uf niimkind in the axses helvreen 
inaa nnd man which came before tliem ; but who, hav- J 
lii^ nu authority lu innke new laws for those new waiita, j 
were obliged to do the work covertly, iind evnde Ihe j 
jealousy and opposition of an ignornnt, prcjudiecd, and, 
ibr the most part, brutal and tyranuiciit leginhiture. i 
Some of ihe most necessary of tliese iniprovemcnts, 
eticU as the giving force of law to trusts and llic bioalt- 
ing-up of entails, were effected hi actual opposition lo 
the strongly declared will of Purli.-tiiicnt, whose cluitwy 
hands, no muteh for the astuteness uf judges, could 
not, after rc|ieatcd trials, manage to lunkc any Liw i 
which the judges could not find a trick for rendering 
inoperative. The whole history of the ooutcat about ' 
trusts may still be read in the w-ords of a conveyance, 
as could the contest about enDiil:^. till die abolitiou uf 
line and recovery by a hill of l}ie present Attorncy- 
UeiieriLl ; but dearly did the client pay for the cabinet 
of hUtorical curiosities which he was obliged to pur- i 
chase every time that he made a settlement of \iU [ 
estate. Tlie result of this mode of improving social j 
institutions was, that whatever new things were di>na 
had to he done in consistency with old forms and names ; 
and the laws were improved with much the same cftcet, 
as if, in the impravcment of agriculture, the plough j 
could only have been introduced by tmiking it look like ] 
a spade ; or as if, when the primeval pr-.ictiee of plough- 
ing by the horse's (ail gave way tii the innovntmn of 
harness, the tail, for foi-m'e «akc, had still rcmaineil ' 
attached to the plough. 
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When the conflicts were over, and the mixed mass 
settled down into something like a fixed state, and that 
state a very profitable and therefore a very agreeable 
one to lawyers, they, following the natural tendency of 
tlie human mind, began to theorize upon it, and, in 
obctlience to necessity, had to digest it, and give it a 
systematic form. It was from this thing of shreds and 
patches, in which the only part that approached to order 
or system was the early barbarous part, ajready more 
than half superseded, that Englisli lawyers had to con- 
struct, by induction and abstraction, their philosophy 
of law, and without the logical habits and gcneml in- 
tellectual cultivation which the lawyers of the Roman 
empire brouglit to a similar task. Bcntham found the 
philosophy of law what English practising lawyers had 
made it, — a juinblc, in which 7'eal and j)ersonal prop- 
Ci'ty, hue and equitij^ feloiiy^ preniunire^ misprision, 
and misdemeanor, — words without a vestige of mcan- 
iwf when detached from the history of En<:^lish institu- 
tions ; mere tide-marks to point out the line which 
the sea and the shore, in their secular struggles, had 
adjui^ted as their mutual boundary, — all passed for 
distinctions inherent in the nature of things ; in which 
every absurdity, evory lucrative abuse, had a reason 
foun<l for it, — a reason which only now and then even 
j>retended to be drawn from expediency ; most com- 
monly a technical reason, one of mere form, derived 
from the old barbarous system. While the theory of 
the law was in this state, to describe what the practice 
of it was would require the pen of a Swift, or of Ben- 
thani himself. The whole progress of a suit at law 
seemed like a series of contrivances for lawyers' profit, 
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iti wlikli till' f^uitorc wore rogivnlw] a"* llii; [noy : iiinl, if 
the poor ivcTii not the helplces victiiiM (if every Sir 
Giles Ovi-jTuiifJi wh« <x>ulll pay tho priw, they niiglil 
thank apiniun nnil mnnncrj tor it, nut the Inw. 

It may ho fnncieO by some people, thut Bcnthikin did 
an eitsy tiling in merely call!u<r all this nh?ur<l, and 
pi'oving it to he so. But he hegan the contest a young 
niitn, and he had grown old l)cfore he hnd any followers. 
History will one day refuse to give credit to the inb:n- 
Bity of the superwlition which, till very lately, protcetwl 
tills mischievous mess fWtra examination or doubt. — 
passed off the chnniiing representations of Blnclutong 
i'oT a just estimate of the English law, nnd proclaimed 
the shaiuc of Jnuiian n^iison tu he the pcrfi'Ttiiiii of it. 
Olory to Benlhiim that he has dealt to this-superetition 
its dciUlililow ; tliat he has heen the Hercules of this 
hydra, tlie St. George of this |>esliletit dragon 1 The 
honor !s nil hid : notliiiig hut his peculiar qnalitt*'9 
could have done it. There were wanted his iridefatignhlc 
j)ersevornnce ; liis firm solf-rclinncc, needing no support 
from other men's opinion ; his intensely practical turn 
of mind ; hi.-< i^ynlheiieid Imhit^ : alHive all, hia poeiilinr 
method. Mwaphyficians, armed with VHgnc gcmTali- 
tics, had often tried their hands at the subject, and left 
it no more mhimeed than they found it. Law is ix 
matter uf husiness ; means ami ends arc the ihin^ to 
be considered in it, not nbtitractions : vnguenee^i was n>it 
to be met by vagueness, hut by definiteness and pi-e- 
cieion ; details were not to lie enconntered with gener- 
alities, lait with iletiiili<. Nor could any progreas he 
made on such a subject hy merely showing tliat exist- 
ing things were had : it was ticoes£ai'y also to show how 
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they rniglit be made better. Xo great man whom* we 
read of was qualified to do this thing, except Bentham. 
He has done it, once and for ever. 

Into the particulars of what Bentham has done we 
cannot enter : many hundred pages would be required 
to give a tolerable abstract of it. To sum up our esti- 
mate under a few heads : First, He has expelled mysti- 
cism from the philosophy of law, and set the example 
of viewing laws in a practical light, as means to certain 
definite and precise ends. Secondly, He has cleared up 
the confusion and vajnieness attachinij to the idea of 
law in general, to the idea of a bcKly of laws, and all 
the general ideas therein involved. Thirdly, He demon- 
strated the necessity and practicability of codification^ 
or the conversion of all law into a written and system- 
atically arranged code ; not like the Code Napoleon, — 
a code without a single definition, requiring a constant 
reference to anterior precedent for the meaning of its 
technical terms, — but one containing within itself all 
that is necofc<sary for its own interpretation, together 
with a perpetual j)rovi5fion for its o>\ii emendation 
and im[)rovenient. He has shown of what parts such 
a code would consist ; the relation of those parts to 
one another ; and, by his distinctions and classifications, 
has done very much towards showing what should 
be, or might be, its nomenclature and arrangement. 
AVhat he has left undone, he has made it comparatively 
easv for others to do. Fourthly, He has taken a 
systematic view* of tlie exiiL^encies of society for which 
the civil code is intended to provide, and of the 

* Sec the " Principles of Civil Law," contained in Part II. of his collected 
wo-ks. 
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princi[>lcs nl' liiiiimn nature hy wliich its provisiiinn 
are to be tcetai ; and this view, dofctTtive (sis wc hnvc 
alrcnily ititliiiatod) wherever npiritual interests rotiuire to 
lie tal(vn bitu uccuiint, is excdleiit for tlmt large |H>ni<)n 
of the Inws of nny i.'ountry which tire designed (or the 
jirotccticin of matci'iiil interests. FiAhly (tu say noth- 
ing of liie suhjeet of punishment, for which ttoniething 
considerahle liad been done before). He found the )>Iu- 
losophv of jiidieiul proeeiUire, uioluiUug tliat of judioial 
establish men te and of evidence, in a more wretched 
etate than evon any other part of the philosophy of law : 

) carrleil it at once almuat to perfection. lie left it 
with every one of its principles established, and little 
rcmainmg to be done even in the suggestion of practical 
urrnngenicntti. 

These asseitions in behalf of Bentham may be leh, 
without fear for tlie result, in the hands of thot>e who 
lire competent to judge of them. Thci-e are now, even 
in the highest seata of justice, men to whom the elaims 
made for huu will not apj>eiir extravagant. Principle 
lifter prinei]ilc of those pruponniled by Uini is moreover 
making its way by infiltration into the undiT.«lantIin^ 
most shut against hia uifluenec. and driving nonsense 
and prejudice fniiri one corner of them to imolher. The 
refonn of the laws of nny country, accoi-diug to his 
principles, can only be gradual, and may be long ere it 

loeoniplished ; but the work is in progress, and )K>th 
pai'liament and the Judges are every year doing flome- 
lliing, nml often somi-tliing not inconsiderable, towards 
the forwanling of it. 

It seems pro]>cT here to take notice of an nccusatJon 
eumetimcs made both against Bentham and against the 
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princi[)le of codification, — as if they required one luii- 
i'uvin i^u'it of rcadv-niade laws for all tiuies and all states 
of society. Tlie doctrine of codification, as the word 
imports, relates to the form only of the laws, not their 
substance : it does not concern itself with what the laws 
should be, but declares, that, whatever they are, they 
ou^ht to be systematically arran<2fed, and fixed down to 
a determinate form of words. To the accusation, so far 
as it affects Bentham, one of the essays in the collection 
of his works (then for the first time published in Eng- 
lish) is a complete answer, — that "On the Influence 
of Thne and IMace in Matters of Legislation. ** It may 
there be seen that the different exigencies of different 
nations with respect to law occu[)ied his attention as 
systematically as any other portion of the wants which 
render laws necessary ; with the limitations, it is true, 
which were set to all his speculations by the imperfec- 
tions of his theory of human nature. For, taking, jis 
we haye seen, next to no account of national character, 
and the causes which form and maintain it, he was pre- 
cluded from considering, except to a yery limited extent, 
the laws of a country as an instrument of national 
culture, — on<; of their most important aspects, and in 
which they must .of course yary ac^cordiuij to the dcirree 
and kind of culture already attained, as a tutor gives 
his pupil different lessons according to the progress 
already made in his education. The same laws would 
not have suited our wild ancestors, accustomed to rude 
independence, and a people of Asiatics bowed down by 
military despotism : the slave needs to be trained to 
govern himself, the savage to submit to the government 
of others. The same laws will not suit the English, 
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wlio distnist eveiy thing which eiuanates fmm jjcneral 
prindjiles, mid the French, who tiistriist wliiitevcr iloca 
not 8o cmanatL'. Very ililfereDt institutions are needed 
to train to the perfection of tlieir iiutiii'e, or to coiirttitiitc 
into u uuite«I nutiim and soctnl polity, nil e^scntinlly 
mibjtclive people like the Gcriuana, nnd an essentially I 
objective people like thosft of Northern and Centml 
Italy, — the one affectionate and clrcumy, the other 
passionate and worhlly ; the one trustiul and loyal, the 
other caJcnlating and snapicious ; the one not prac- 
tical enough, the other overmuch ; the one wanting 
individuality, the other fellow -feeling ; the one failing 
for want of exacting enough for it«?lf, tho other for 
want of conceding enough to olhere. nentlium was 
little accustomed to look at institutions in their relation 
to tlicse topics. The effecta of this oversight must, of 
course, he perceptible thn^ughont liis sjiecidntiiins ; but 
we do not tliiuk the errors into which it led him very 
mutcrial in the greater part of vU-il and penal law : it is 
in tho department of constitutional legislation that they 
were fundnniental. 

The Beuthamic theory of government has made eo 
much noise in the world of late years, it has held sucli 
a contipicnouH plaue among Radieul philosophies, and 
Hftdical modes uf thinking have paiticipated so much 
more largely tlian any others in its spirit, thuf many 
worthy persons imagine thei-c is no other Rudieal 
philosophy extant. Ijc^iving su<;h people to discover 
their mistake as they may, we shall expend a few wonU 
in atteuipting to discnmiuatc between the truth nnd 
error of this celebrated theory. 

There am three gre^it qnestionB in govcrnificnt. 
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First, To what authority is it for the good of the people 
that they should be subject? Secondly, How are they 
to be induced to obey that authority ? The answers to 
these two questions vary indefinitely, according to the 
degree and kind of civilization and cultivation already 
attained by a people, and their peculiar aptitudes for 
receiving more. Comes next a third question, not liable 
to so much variation ; namely, By what means are tlie 
abuses of this authority to be checked? This tliiixl 
question is the only one of the three to which Bentham 
seriously applies himself; and he gives it the only 
answer it admits of, — Responsibility ; responsibility to 
persons whose interest, whose obvious and recognizable 
interest, accords with the end in view, — good govern- 
ment. This being granted, it is next to be asked. In 
what body of persons this identity of interest with good 
govornnicnt (that is, with the interest of the whole 
community) is to be found? In notlung less, says 
Bentham, than the numerical majority ; nor, say we, 
even in the numerical majority itself: of no portion 
of the comnumitv le^^s than all will the interest coin-- 
cide, at all times and in all respects, with the interest 
of all. But t^ince j)()wer given to all, by a representa- 
tive government, is, in fact, given to a majority, we are 
obliged to fall back upon the fir.<t of our three ques- 
tions ; namely. Under what authority is it for the good 
of the people that they be placed? And if to this the 
answer be. Under that of a majority among themselves. 
Bent ham's system cannot be questioned. This one 
assumption being made, his " Constituticmal Code" is 
admirable. That extraordinary power which he pos- 
sessed, of at once seizing comprehenbive principles, and 
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sclieining mit mmiite lU'tniU, b lirouglit into |iijiy with I 
ourpn^sing \'igor ui devising means for prcvenling rulers J 
from escaping from ttie control of tlie majority ; tor 1 
cniibling and inducing tlie majority to excrelse tlmt con- 1 
trol unremittingly ; and for providing tliem wilU iservauts J 
of every desirable endowment, moml and intellect it ul, 1 
compHtilile with entire Buhservience to their will, 

But it this fundamental doctrine of Benlbanrs polit-J 
icnl pliilosophy an nniverdaJ tioilh? Is it, nt all tiiueff'l 
nnd places, good for miinkind to be under lb& absobito I 
authority of the majority of themselves? We say, thoJ 
nntbority ; not the [>olitical authority merely, bccaiiae ita 
is eliimericnl to suppose that whatever has nt>soIut6 ' 
jHiwer over nien's bodies will not an-ogate it over their 
mind$i ; wlH not seek to control (not perhaps by legal 
J>eiialtie8, but by the perseeutioos of eocioty) opinions 
nud feelinga whicli depart li'oin it^ standard ; will not 
attempt to shape tlie education of the young by ita 
miHlcl, and to extinguish all books, all schools, all com- 
binations of individuals for joint action upon society, 
which may be attempted for (he jiurpoee of keeping! 
alive a spirit at variance with it* own. Is it, we say, J 
the proper condition of man, in all ages and nations, to J 
bo under the despotism of Public Opinion ? 

It is wry conceivable lluit bucJi k doctrine elutiikl findj 
acceptance from some of the noblest spirits in a tim 
of re-action against the aristocratic governments of] 
modern Europe, — {^ovei'nments founded on the entire 
encrifice (exce))t so far as prudence, and aoinctimoa 
humane feeling, interfere) of the community gcnfirallytj 
to the !>elt-interest and ease of a few. Kurojican re-# 
formers Iiavc been a<.'eustome<l to eve tlic numcrict 
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majority everywhere unjustly depressed, everywhere 
trampled upon, or at the best overlooked, by govern- 
ments ; nowhere possessing power enough to extort 
redress of their most positive grievances, provision for 
their mental culture, or even to prevent themselves from 
being taxed avowedly for the pecuniary profit of the 
ruling classes. To see these things, and to seek to put 
an end to them by means (among other things) of giv- 
ing more political power to the majority, constitutes 
Radicalism ; and it is because so many in this age have 
felt this wish, and have felt that the realization of it 
was an object worthy of men's devoting their lives to 
it, that such a theory of government as Bentham's has 
found favor with them. But, though to pass from one 
form of bad government to another be the ordinary 
fate of mankind, philosopliers ought not to make them- 
selves parties to it by sacrificing one portion of impor- 
tant truth to anotlicr. 

The numerical majority of any society whatever, 
must consist of persons all standing in the same social 
position, and having, in the main, the same pursuits; 
namolv, unskilled manual laborers. And we mean no 
disparagement to them : whatever we say to their dis- 
advantage, we say equally of a numerical majority oF 
shopkeepers or of squires. Where there is identity 
of position and pursuits, there also will be identity of 
partialities, passions, and prejudices ; and to give to any 
one set of partialities, passi(ms, and prejudices, absolute 
power, without counter-balance from partialities, pas- 
sions, and prejudices of a different sort, is the way to 
render the correcticm of any of those imperfections hope- 
less ; to make one narrow, mean type of human nature 
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iiniversiil jiikI {ii.-r|it^liiii1 ; iiuil to cnisli every influotica ■< 
wliii.'li ti'tiiU to r.lic i'lirtlier i in prove me nt of luuu's inteI-1 
ItctUfil iind moral nature. There must, we know, be-J 
8i>iue piirumoniit jiower in society ; nnd that the oiajority 
s1it>iil(l be that power, is, ou the whole, right, not as'j 
being just lu itself, but as being less unjust than aiiyl 
other fouling on which the matter can be {ilaeed. But it 1 
is necessary Ihnt the IneHtiilions of society should nrnke • 
provision for keeping up, in some fonn or otiicr, n 
corrective to partial views, and a aheltcr for fieedom 
of thought nnd individuality of eh»ructcr, a perpetuul 
and stnudiiig Opposition to the will of the majurity. 
All countries which have long continued progreaaivo, 
or been diirubly great, have been bo because there has 
been an organised opposition to tlie ruling power, of 
whatever kind that power was, — plel>eiflna to patricians, 
clergj- to kings, freethinkers to elergy, kings to barons, 
cuninions to king and aristocracy. Alinost all tlifl 
greatest men who ever lived have fonned part iif sucli 
an opposition. Wherever some such quarrd has not 
been going on ; wherever it has been terminated by Uia j 
complete victory of one ol' the coiiI«nding principles,]^ 
ttnd no new contest has taken the place of the old,— 
society has eillier hanlcneil into Chinese slationarlnesaJ 
or fallen into dissuhilliin. A ccnti-o of re^istance^ 
round which all t!ic uionil and social elements whicJ: 
llie ndiug power views with disfavor may cluster thuui 
selves, an<l behind whose bulwarks iliey may find sheM 
ter trom the attempts of that power to hunt tlieni out! 
of existence, is as necessary where the opinion of the! 
majority is sovea'ign, as where the ruling power is a 
hierarchy or an ariatocracy. AVhere no such point . 
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(Tc/ppui exists, there the human race will inevitably 
degenerate ; and the question, whether the United 
States, for instance, will in time sink into another China 
(also a most commercial and industrious nation), re- 
solves itself, to us, into the question, whether such a 
centre of resistance will (jraduallv evolve itself or not. 

These thinjxs being: considered, we cannot think that 
Bentham made the most useful employment which 
might have been hiade of his great powers, when, not 
content with enthroning the majority as sovereign, by 
means of universal suffrage, without king, or house of 
lords, he exhausted all the resources of in^i^enuitv in 
devising means for riveting the yoke of public; opinion 
closer and closer round the necks of all public func- 
tionaries, and excluding every possibility of the exercise 
of the slightest or most temporary influence either by 
a minority, or by the functionary's own notions of right. 
Surely, when any power has been made the strongest 
])ower, enough has been done for it : care is thenceforth 
wanted rather to prevent that strongest power from 
swallowing up all others. Wherever all the forces of 
society act in one single direction, the just claims of the 
individujil human being are in extreme j)eril. The 
power of the majoritv is salutarv so far as it is used 
defensively, not offensively, — Jis its exertion is tempered 
by respect for the personality of the individual, and 
deference to superiority of cultivated intelligence. If 
Bentham had eni[)l()yed himself in pointing out the 
means bv which institutions fundamentallv democtratic 
might be Ix'st ada[)ted to the preservation and strength- 
ening of those two sentiments, he would have done 
something more permanently valuable, and more worthy 
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of liis great iuttllci-t. MonWsquiou, wifli llie lights of 
the present aye, woultl have doiie it ; luid wc iire pos- 
sibly dL'stincd to rweive this benefit frum die Mulltl'!^(|uit.■u 
of our own linica, — M. do TocqucvUIe. 

Do wc, tlieu, conaidcr Betithiim'H politliiikl sjx'uiilutionc 
useless ? Far from it. We coneider thern only oiio- 
sided. II(! lias brought out into a strong light, has i 
cleai-ed from a thousiitid confusions and luiaeoaceplious, 
and pointed out with admirable skill the be.-'t raonux 
of promoting, one of tlie ideal <juu]itics of a |)crfect 
goverunionl, — identity of interest between the trustees 
and the eommunity for whom they hold their powor i 
in trust. This quidily \a nirt iittiuiiablu in Ita ideai ' 
perfection, and must, moreover, be striven for with a 
perpetual eye to all other ivquisitcs : but tho^ other 
requisites must still more l)e striven for, without losinL; 
eight of lliia ; and, when the sHf-htest pi>!it]Mjnenifnt is 
made of it to any other end, tlie siwrifice. often iiecca- 
sary, is never unattended with evil." Uuutham bus 
pointed out how complete this siierifice is in modem 
European eocictiwiT bow cxclus'tvely, purtinl and »iois~ 
ter interests are iho ruling power there, with only sudi ; 
eheek us is imposed by public ojiinion : which U-in;; | 
thus, in the ekistiny order of tilings, pcriiottinlly op))ar- 
eiit as a source of good, lie was lc<l by natiu'al partiality 
In exaggerate its intrinsic excellence. This sinister { 
interest of rulers, Iknthtira hunted thronifh nil its dis- 
guises, and cspeeially through those which hide it from 
the men themselves who are influenced by it. TltQ 
greatest service rendered by him to the philosophy of 

Iii.iijl. tri. iln- A|'|wii<lii Id Ui« prv>Mil 
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universal human nature, is, perhaps, his ilhistraticm 
of what he terms " interest-begotten prejudice," — tlio 
common tendency of man to make a duty and a virtue 
of following his self-interest. The idea, it is true, was 
far from being peculiarly Bentham's : the artifices by 
wliich we persuade ourselves that we are not yielding 
to our selfish inclinations when we are, had attracted 
tlie notice of all moralists, and had been probed by 
religious wu'iters to a depth as much below^ Bentham's 
as their knowledge of the profundities and windings 
of the human heart was superior to his. But it i« 
selfish interest in the form of class-interest, and the 
chiss-moraHty founded tliereon, which Bentham has 
ilhistrated, — the manner in which any set of persons 
who mix miicli together, and have a common interest, 
are apt to make that common interest their standard of 
virtue, and the social feelings of the members of the 
class are made to play into the hands of their selfish 
ones ; whence the union, so often exemplified in history, 
between the most heroic personal disinterestedness and 
the most odious class-selfishness. This was one of 
Bentham's leading ideas, and almost the only one by 
which he contributed to the elucidation of historv ; 
much of which, except so far as this explained it, mu.^t 
have been entirely inexplicable to him. The idea was 
given him by Ilelvetius, whose book, '^I)e TEsprit," is 
one continued and most acute commentarv on it ; and 
toiccther with the other i^reat idea of Ilelvetius, the 
influence of circumstances cm character, it will make his 
name live bv the side of Rousseau, when most of the 
other French metaphysicians of the eighteenth century 
will be extant as such only in literary history. 
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111 the brief view wliifli we iiiivc hco„ iil,!i- to ■/,v<^ 
of Beritliam's philosophy. It may surprise the readier 
that we have said bo little ahout tlie first principle of it, 
with wliich his name is more iiJentifii-d tlum with :iny 
thing elec, — the " principle of utility." or, as he aftcr- 
wnrda named it, "the greatCHt-happiQess prim-iple." It 
is a topic OD which much were tii Ite a;iiil, if there were 
room, or if it were m reality neecssnry for the just 
estimation of Bentham. On an ooeaalon more aaitable 
tor a disciisflon of the inetnphysicG of mor^ilily, or na 
whieh the elue illations noeBsaiiry to make an opinion 
on so abslruct a subject intelligible could bo conve- 
nienily given, we nliould be fully prepared to state what 
we think on this subject. At present, we shall only 
g»y, that while, under proper explanations, we entirely 
agree with Bentham in his principle, we do not hold 
with him that all right thinking on the detail? of morals 
depends on its express asseition. We think utility, or 
liappinci^e, much too complex and indefinite an end to 
be sought, except through the mcdioni of various bco- 
ondiiry ends, concerning whicli there may be, and often 
is, agreement among [tersons who ditler in thvir ulti- 
mate standaixl; and about which there doei<, in fact, 
prevail a nHi<;li greater unanimity among thinking per- 
sons than might he soppodod from their diametrical 
divergence on the great questions of moral nioiuphys- 
ies. As mankind are mucli more nearly of one nature, 
ihuii of one opinion about their own nature, they are 
more easily brought to agree in their intrrnie'Iiate prin- 
ciples — vern ilia et meiiia axtomnta, as Bacon says— 
than in their first principles; and the iittt^tnpt to make 
the bearings of aetious upon llic ultimate cud more 
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evident than they can be made by referring them to the 
intermediate ends, and to estimate their value by a 
direct reference to human happiness, generally termi- 
nates in aftacliing most importance, not to those effects 
which are really the greatest, but to those which can 
most easily be pointed to, and individually identified. 
Those who adopt utility as a standard can seldom apply 
it truly, except through the secondary principles : those 
who reject it, generally do no more than erect those 
secondary principles into first principles. It is when 
two or more of the secondary principles conflict, that 
a direct appeal to some first principle becomes neces- 
sary : and then commences the practical hnportance of 
the utilitarian controversy; which is, in other respects, 
a question of arrangement and logical subordination 
rather than of practice ; important principidly, in a 
purely scientific point of view, for the sake of the 
systematic unity and coherency of ethicnl philosophy. 
It is prol)able, however, that to the j)rinciple of utility 
we owe all that Bentliam did ; tliat it was necessi\ry to 
him to find a first principle which he could receive as 
self-evident, and to wliieli he could attacli all his (Jther 
doctrines as logical consequences ; that to him system- 
atic unity was an indispensable condition of his con- 
fidence in his own intellect. And there is something 
further to be remarked. AVhether hapj)iness be or be 
not the end to which morality should be referred, — 
tliat it be referred to an end of some sort, and not left 
in the dominion of vague feeling, or inexplicable inter- 
nal conviction ; that it be made a matter of reason and 
calculation, and not merely of sentiment, — is essential 
to the very idea of moral philosophy ; is, in fact, what 
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renders argument or discussion on nioriil quotations 
possible. Tliat tlie mornlity of actions depends on tlio 
consequences whicli they tend to produce, is (lie doc- 
tiine of rational persons of all schools : that the good 
or evil of those consequences is measured solely by 
pleasure or pain, is all of the doctrine of the school of 
utility which is i>eculiar to it. 

In so far as Bcutham's adoption of the principle of 
Utility induced him to fix his attention upon the con- 
sequences of actions as the consideration determining 
their morality, so far he was indisputably in the right 
path ; though, to go far in it without wandering, there 
was needed a greater knowledge of the formation of 
character, and of the consequences of actions upon the 
agent's own frame of mind, than lienthani possessed. 
His want of power to estimate this class of conse- 
quences, together with his want of the dogi-ee of modest 
deference, which, from those who have not coni|)ctent 
experience of their own, is due to the experience of 
others on that part of the subject, greatly limit the value 
of his speculations on questions of practical ethics. 

He is chargeable also with another error, which it 
would be improper to pass over, because nothing lias 
tended more to place him in opposition'to the common 
feelings of nntnkind, and to give to his phiioso]iliy that 
cold, meclianicnl, and ungenial air which charaeterizea 
the popular idea of a Benthamite. This ori-or, or rather 
onc-sidedncss, belongs to him, not as a utilitarian, but 
as a moralist by profession, and in common with almost 
nil professed moralists, whether religious or philosophi- 
cal : it is that of treating the moral view of actions 
and characters, which is unquestionably the first and 
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most important mode of looking at them, as if it were 
the sole one ; whereas it is only one of three, by all of 
wliich our sentiments towards the human being may be, 
ought to be, and, without entirely crushing our own 
nature, cannot but be, materially influenced. Every 
human action has three aspects, — its moral aspect, 
or that of its rig/it and wrong ; its CBsthetic aspect, or 
that of its beaut y ; its sympathetic aspect, or that of 
1 its lovahleness. The first addresses itself to our rea- 
son and conscience ; the second, to our imagination ; 
the third, to our human fellow-feeling. Accoixling to 
the first, we approve or disapprove ; according to the 
second, we admire or despise ; according to the third, 
we love, pity, or dislike. The morality of an action 
depends on its foreseeable consequences : its beauty 
and its lovablencss, or the reverse, depend on the qual- 
ities which it is evidence of. Thus a lie is wrong, 
because its effect is to mislead, and because it tends to 
destrov the confidence of man in man : it is also mean, 
because it is cowardly ; because it proceeils from not 
daring to face the consequences of telling the truth ; 
or, at best, is evidence of want of that poicer to com- 
pass our ends by straightforward means, which is 
conceived as j>roperly belonging to every person not 
deficient in energy or in understanding. The action 
of Brutus in sentencing his sons was right, because it 
was executing a law, essential to the freedom of his 
country, against persons of whose guilt there was no 
doubt; it was admirable, because it evinced a rare 
degree of patriotism, courage, and self-control: but 
there was notliing lovable in it ; it affords either no 
presumption in regard to lovable qualities, or a pre- 
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sumption of llu-ir d(?iii;icnO)-. If onu of tlip smis hiid 

Pdgagcd in tlic ponspitiicv from aflectlon fur the oilier, 

}iis action woiiltl huve been lovable, lliough neither 

niuriil nor lulniirablc. It in not possible for any sopliia- 

trj- to oonfyuui! tbese tliret- modes of viewing an action ; 

I but it is very possiljle to adhere to one uf thi^rn cxL'hi~ 

rely, and Insc sight of the rest. Sent i men till ity cim- 

I Bisls in setting tlie last two of the three above the first : 

the error nf moralists in gencml. and of Bentham, is to ' 

sink the two latter entirely. This is pre-eminently the 

disc with Benthiiin : he Iwith wrote and felt as if 

} the niornl etiinthii'd ought nut only to be ^ianimoiiut 

, (whieb it ought), but to be alone ; as if it ou^Hit tu be 

I the aole master of all oui- actions, and even of nil our 

I eentiments ; as if either to admire or like, or dn^piso or 

I dislike, a person for any action which neither docs good 

I nor harm, or which does not do a good or a harm pro- 

i portioned to the sentiment entertiiined, were nn injiie- 

J tice and a prejudice. lie carried this so fur, that there 

I were certain ])hraaes, which, being expressive of what 

1 he considered to be this groundless liking or aversion, 

I he could not hear to hear pronounced in his presence. 

I Among thcHC jihrascs were those ai' ffnod and frwl tnnle. 

I He thought it an insolent ]>icce of dogmatism in ono 

[ person to praise or condemn another In a mutter of 

I taste ; as if men's likings and dislikings, on things in 

[ themselves indillbreut, were not full of tlie nio^t inijior- 

f tiuit inferences as to every point of ihdr character; as 

1 if a person's tastes did not show liim to he wise or a 

I fiiol, cultivated or ignorant, gentle or rough, sensitive 

I or callous, generous or sordid, benevolent or selfish, 

I conscientious or depraved. 
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4 1 i BENTHAM. 

Connected with the same topic are Bentham's peculiar 
opinions on poetry. Much more has been said than there 
is any foundation for about his contempt for the pleas- 
ures of imagination and for the fine arts. Music was 
tliroughout life his favorite amusement : painting, sculp- 
ture, and the other arts addressed to the eye, he was so 
far from holding in any contempt, that he occasionally 
recognizes them as means employable for important 
social ends ; though his ignorance of the deeper springs 
of human character prevented him (as it prevents most 
Englishmen) from suspecting how profoundly such 
thiniTS enter into the moral nature of man, and into 
the education botli of the individual and of the race. 
But towards poetry in the narrower sense, that which 
em})loys the language of words, he entertained no favor. 
Words, he thought, were perverted from their projKjr 
office wlicn they were employed in uttering any thing but 
precise logical truth. lie says, somewhere in his works, 
that, "quantity of pleasure being equal, push-pin is as 
good as poetry ; " but this is only a paradoxical way of 
stating what he would equally have said of the things 
which he most valued and admired. Another aphorism 
is attributed to him, which is nmch more characteristic 
of his view of this sul)ject : "All poetry is misrepresen- 
tation." Poetry, he thought, consisted essentially in 
exaggeration for effect ; in proclaiming some one view 
of a thing very emphatically, and suppressing all the 
limitations and qualifications. This trait of character 
seems to us a curious examj)le of what Mr. Carlyle 
strikingly calls "the completeness of limited rtien." 
Here is a philosopher who is happy within his narrow 
boundary as no man of indefinite range ever was ; who 
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flattui'e liiiiisclC thnt lie ia so coiii|i1ct{^lv ctuaiicipittctl 
from the eseeutiiJ law of poor hunmii iiitelli>ri, hy which 
it ciiii only see niic thing at a time well, thnt he cuti 
even turn riuinil upon thp imperrei'tion, anil lay n solcmii 
iiilenlict upiju it. Did Deutliaiii really sujipoac that it 
la in poetry only that propositions cannot be exactly 
true, — cannot contain in theraaelves all the limitatiuna 
and (luiditicatioiis with which tliey reqiiJiv t« he tnkcn i 
whon applied to pnictiie? We have seen liow far hia 
own prose propositions are from realizing this Utopia ; 
and even the attempt to approat^li it would he incom- 
patiljle, not with ]K)etry merely, b»t witJi omtory, and 
popular writing of every kind. Beittham'a charge ifl 
true to the fullest extent ; all writing which undertakes 
to make men loel tnilhs as well as see tlieui doea take 
up one point at a tinio, — docs seek to irnprens tliat, to 
drive tliiit home ; to make it sink into and color tlie 
whole mind of the reader or hearer. It is Justifie<1 in 
doing so, if the portion of truth which it thus enforcca 
be that which is called for by the occasion. All writinij 
addressed to the feelings has a natural tendency to exug- 
gemtion ; hut Bentlmm ehoiild have remembered, that 
in this, ns in many tilings, we must aim at too much, tti 
be ajwured of doing enough. 

From the same principle in Beuthnm came the intri- 
cate and involved style, wliicb makes hia later writings 
books for the student only , not tJic general reader. It 
vns frum bid [rerfietunlly aiming at iiiipi-acticable prc- 
ei«ii>u. Nearly nil his earlier and many parts of Ids 
Inter writings are models, as we have already oliscrved, 
of light, playful, and popular style : n Itenthamiana 
might be mode of passages wortliy of Addison or Gul(]> 
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4 1 6 BENTHAM. 

smith. But in his later years, and more advanced 
studies, he fell into a Latin or German structure of sen- 
tence, foreign to the genius of the English language. 
He could not bear, for the sake of clearness and the 
reader's ease, to say, as ordinary men are content to do, 
a little more than the truth in one sentence, and correct 
it in the next. The whole of the qualifying remarks 
which he intended to make he insisted upon embedding 
as parentheses in the very middle of the sentence itself; 
and thus, the sense being so long suspended, and atten- 
tion being required to the accessory ideas before tho 
principal idea had been properly seized, it became diffi- 
cult, without some practice, to make out the train of 
thought. It is fortunate that so many of the most 
important parts of his wTitings are free from this defect. 
We regard it as a rcductio ad ahsurdum of his objec- 
tion to poetry. In trying to write in a manner against 
which the same objection should not lie, he could stop 
nowhere short of utter unreadableness ; and, after all, 
attained no more accuracy than is compatible with 
opinions as imperfect and one-sided as those of any poet 
or sentimentalist breathing. Judge, then, in what state 
literature and philosophy would be, and w^hat chance 
they would have of influencing the multitude, if his 
objection were allowed, and all styles of writing ban- 
ished which would not stand his test. 

AVe must here clo.^e this brief and imperfect view 
of Bentham and his doctrines ; in which many parts of 
the subject have been entirely untouched, and no part 
(lone justice to, but which at least proceeds from an 
intimate familiarity with his writings, and is nearly the 
first attempt at an impartial estimate of his character as 
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a pliiloso^jher, and of (lie result of liis labors to the 
world. 

After every abatement (and it lias been seen ivlietjiei' 
we have made our abatt'inents sparingly), tbere remains 
to Bentham an indisputable place araony the great intel- 
lectual benefactors of mankind. His writings will long 
form an indis|>cnsablc part of the education of the high- 
est order of [iractieal thinkers ; atid the collected edition 
of them ought to be in the hands of e\cry one who 
would cither understand his age, or take any beneficial 
part, in the great biisinctis of it." 

■eriea of clinrBi-lt.'rs baa bevn published, indudmi; n skuloli of licnllinni. 
Lord Brou^lium's view of I)en[liiini's chamderiMlirs np^ees in tlie main 
point!, 10 fur as it i;oes, irilh tbc result of our more minule pxnininulioii i but 
there IB an iniputBtiua'cui<t upon Bcniliam, of a ji^lous and ipleuclic <li«- 
pnsilion in private life, of whitb vc feel cbIIihI upon to give al onre u eonlru- 
dielion and an explanation. It is indii>punNtlilG to ■ e'lrrcct eatinwlo of nnir 
of Benlbam'H dealings Willi the world, to hear in mind, llml, in every lltiu;; 
exvepi abslraet speculation, he was to the lari, what vro bsve ealleil liiui, 
esaenlially a boy. He had the freshness, the Biinpiicity, tlie roufidinirneKH, 

weaknesses whith are the reverse tide of those qualilleA^ — tbc undue impor- 
tance attached to trifles, the habitual mismeasuremenl of liie practieal hear- 
in); and value of thingti, the readiness to l>e either di-liKhtrd or olfi-ndrd on 
inadequate cause. These were the real source" of what was unreasonable in 
rome of his attacks on individuals, and in jianiculnr on Lord Brougham on 
the subject of his Law Itcforms: thej- were no more (be effect of en'iy -n 
malice, or any really uoamiable quality, than [he freaks of ■ pettish > Iidil, 
and ore scarcely a fitter subject of ceiKure or criticism. 
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From the principle of the necessity of identifying the 
interest of the government with that of the people, most 
of the practical maxims of a representative government 
arc corollaries. All popular institutions are means 
towards rendering the identity of interest more com- 
])lete. We say, more complete, because (and this it is 
important to remark) perfectly complete it can never 
be. An approximation is all that is, in the nature of 
tilings, possible. By pushing to its utmost extent the 
accountability of govemments to the peoj)le, you indeed 
take away from them the power of prosecuting their 
own interests at the expense of the people by force ; 
but you leave to them the whole range and compass of 
fraud. An attorney is accountable to his client, and 
removable at his client's pleasure ; but we should 
scarcely say that his interest is identical with that of his 
client. When the accountability is perfect, the interest 
of rulers a[)pr()ximates more and more to identity with 
ihat of the peo[)le in proportion as the people are moie 
enlightened. The identity would be perfect, only if the 
])0(>plo were so wise, that it chould no longer be practi- 
cable to employ deceit as an instrument of govennent : 
a ])oint of advancement only one stage below that at 
which they could do without srovernment alto«:ether ; at 

• London Review, July and October, 1835. 
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least, ivithout force, and penni eiiDCtiona, not (of uourse) 
lYilliuiil guidance iind organizfil co-oiierjilion. 

Itlcniification of interest between tlic rulers iind the 
rilled being therefore, in a literal sense, iuipoasihie to 
be realized, ought not to be spoken of as a condition 
^vliich a goveninient must abeoliitel)' fiiUil; but as an 
end to be inceseontly aimed at, and appnixiinated to as 
nearly as c'lrcumetances ren<ler poseiblc. and ns is com- 
patible with the regard due to other ends. For tliia 
identity of intereiit, even if it were wholly attuinable. 
not being tlie sole requisite of good governuient, expe- 
diency may require that we should sacrifiec some portion 
of it, or (to sjteak more precisely) content ourselves 
with a souiewhut less approsuuutiuti to it than might 
possibly he attainable, fur the sake of some other 
end. 

The only end, lialile occasionidly to couHiirt with tliat 
wliich we have been insisting on, and at all comparable 
to it in uHjiurtnnoe, — tlie only other condition essential 
to good government, — is this : That it bo government 
by a select body, not by the public collectively ; that 
pohlicul questions be nut decided by an appeal, either 
direct or indirect, to the judgment or will of an unin- 
alructed mass, whether of gentlemen or of clowns, but 
by the dclibenitely formed opinions of a comparatively 
few, sjK-cinlly educated for the task. This i& an dement 
of good government, whicli has existed, in a greater or 
less degree, tn some aristocracies, though unhappily not 
in our own ; and has been the cause of whatever rcpu- 
tiition for prudent and skilful administration those gov- 
ennnents have enjoyed. It has seldom been thund in 
any aristoa'acies but those which were avowedly such' 
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Aristocracies in the guise of monarchies (such as those 
of Enghind and France) have very generjdly been aris- 
tocracies of idlers ; while the others (such as Rome, 
Venice, and Holland) might partially be considered as 
aristocracies of experienced and laborious men. Of all 
modern governments, however, the one by which this 
excellence is possessed in the most eminent degree is 
the government of Prussia, — a most powerfully and 
strongly organized aristocracy of the most highly edu- 
cated men in the kingdom. The Briti?:h Government in 
India partakes (with considerable modifications) of the 
same character. 

When this principle has been combined with other 
fortunate circumstances, and particularly (as in Prus- 
sia) with circumstances rendering the popularity of the 
government almojjt a necessary condition of its security, 
a verv considerable de;;ree of <n:ood lifovernmeiit has oc- 
casionally b(ion produced, without any ex[)ress account- 
ability to the people. Such fortunate circumstances, 
however, are seldom to be reckoned upon. But, tlu^ugh 
the principle of government by persons specially brought 
up to it will not suiHce to produce good government, 
good government cannot be had without it : and the 
grand difficulty in politics will for a long time be, how 
best to conciliate the two m-eat elements on which jrood 
government depends ; to combine the greatest amount 
of the advantage derived from the independent judg- 
ment of a specially instructed few with the greatest 
degree of the security for rectitude of purpose derived 
from rendering those few responsible to the many. 

What is necessary, however, to make the two ends 
perfectly reconcilable, is a smaller matter than might 
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at first siylit l)e eii|ii)OBed. It is not neccsBdiy that tlie 
amny should tliemaclvGa be perlectly wiao : it is suffi- 
cient if they be duly seusible of the value of superior 
wisdom. It is sufficient if they be aware that llio 
mujority of pulitical ijuestiona turn upon considerations 
of which they, and all persona not trained for tlie pur- 
pose, must neccasardy be very ijnperfect judges ; and 
that their judgtnent must in general be exei'cieed rather 
i UjKtn the characters and talents of the persons whom 
I they appoint to decide these questions for them, than 
upon the questions theniselves. They would then 
' select as their representatives Uiose whom the general 
voice of the instructed pointed out as the vwat in- 
structed ; and would retain them so long as no eymp- 
I torn WHS manifested in their conduct of being under tho 
I inAuence of interests or of feelings at variance with 
\ llie public welfare. This implies no greater wisdom in 
the people than the very ordinary wisdom of knowing 
what things they are and are not sufficient judges of. 
If the bulk of any nation possess a fair sliare of this 
wisdom, the argument for universal suffi'age, so far iis 
1 respects that people, is irresistible ; for the experience 
I of ages, and especially of all great national emergen- 
. cies, bears out the assertion, that, whenever tlie 
[ multitude are really alive to the neceseity of superior 
I intellect, they rarely fail to distinguish those who 
' possess it. 



The idea of a rational democracy is, not that the 

people themselves govern, but that they have security 

I for good government. Tliis security they cannot have 

[ by any other means tJian by retaining in ilieir owa 
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hands the ultimate control. If they renounce this, they 
give themselves up to tyranny. A governing class not 
accountable to the people, are sure, in the main, to 
sacrifice the people to the pursuit of separate interests 
and inclinations of their own. Even tlieir feelings of 
morality, even their ideas of excellence, have reference, 
not to the good of the people, but to their own good : 
their very virtues are class-virtues ; their noblest acts 
of patriotism and self-devotion are but the sacrifice of 
their private interests to the interests of their class. 
The heroic public virtue of a Leonidas was quite com- 
patible with the existence of Helots. In no govern- 
ment will the interests of the people be the object, 
except where the people are able to dismiss their rulers 
as soon as the devotion of those rulers to the interests 
of the people becomes questionable. But this is the 
only fit use to be m«ide of popular power. Provided 
good intentions can be secured, the best government 
(need it be said?) must be the government of the 
wisest ; and these must always be a few. The i>eople 
ought to be the masters ; but they are masters who 
must employ servants more skilful than themselves : 
like a ministry when they employ a military command- 
er, or the military commander when he employs an 
army surgeon. When the minister ceases to confide in 
the commander, he dismisses him, and appoints another ; 
but he does not send him instructions wlien and where 
to fight. He holds liim responsible only for intentions 
and for results. The people must do the same. Tliis 
does not render the control of the people nugatory. 
The control of a government over the commander of an 
army is not nugatory. A man's control over his phy- 



sicinn is not nugatory, tlioiij^Ii he tUies not ilirect liia 
Ijliysicinri whnt raetlicine to ndmiiilater. 

But in government, as in every thing else, the dan- 
ger 18, lest those, who can do whatever they will, may 
will to do more than is for their ultimate interest. 
The interest of the people is to clioose for their rulcra 
the most instruetMl and the ablest persons who can be 
found ; and, having done ao, to allow tliem to jytereiec 
their knowledge and ability for the goiwl of the people, 
under the cheek of the freest discussion and the most 
unreaerved censure, hut with the least possible direct 
interference of their constituents, — as lung as it is ihe 
good of the people, and not some private end, that 
they ai-e aiming at. A democraey thus adminietcred 
would unite all the good qualities ever possessed by any 
government. Not only would its ends be g(M>d, but its 
means would be as well chosen as the wisdom of the 
age woiUd allow ; and the omnipotence of the majority 
would be exercised through the agency and according 
" to the judgment of an eulighteneil minority, aconunta- 
blc to the majority in the last resort. 

But it is not possible that the constitution of the 
democracy itself should provide adequate securify for 
its being un<Ierstood and a<.lministercd in this spirit. 
This rests with the good sense of the people iheinsrlvea. 
]f the people can remove their rulers fur one thing, 
they can for another. That ultimate control, without 
which tliey ainnot have security for good government, 
may, if they please, be made the me^ns of themselves 
interfering in the government, and making their legis- 
lators mere delegates for currying into execution the 
preconceived judgment of the majority. If the people 
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do this, they mistake their interest ; and such a govern- 
ment, tliough better than most aristocracies, is not the 
kind of democracy which wise men desire. 

Some persons, and persons, too, whose desire for 
enlightened government cannot be questioned, do not 
take so serious a view of this perversion of the true 
idea of an enlightened democracy. They say, it is 
well that the many should evoke all political questions 
to their own tribunal, and decide them according to 
their own judgment, because then philosophers will be 
compelled to enlighten the multitude, and render them 
capable of appreciating their more profound views. 
No one can attach greater value than we do to this 
consequence of popular government, so far as we be- 
lieve it capable of being realized : and the argument 
would be irresistible, if, in onler to instruct the people, 
all that is requisite were to will it ; if it were only the 
discover}/ of political truths which required study and 
wisdom, and the evidences of them, when discovered, 
could be made apparent at once to any person of com- 
mon sense, as well educated as every individual in the 
community might and ought to l>e. But the fact is not 
so. Many of the truths of politics (in political econo- 
my, for instance) are the result of a concatenation of 
propositions, the very first steps of which no one, who 
has not gone through a course of study, is prepared to 
concede : there are others, to have a complete percep- 
tion of whi(*h requires much meditation and exjxirience 
of human nature. IIow will philosophers bring these 
home to the perceptions of the multitude? Can they 
enable common sense to judge of science, or inexperi- 
ence of experience? Every one, who has even crossed 
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the threshold of piilitiral pliilnsophy, knows, (hat, on 
many of its questions, the false vitw is grently the most 
jilnusible : and a lai'ge portion of its trutlis are, and 
niust always remain, to all but those who have s{)cciully 
stutUcd them, piirodoxes ; as amtmry, in appearance, to 
common sense, aa tho proposition thiit the earth moves 
round the eun. The multitude will never believe those 
truths, until tenilered to them from iiQ authority in 
which they have as unlimited con6dence as tliey have 
in the unanimous voice of astronomera on a question of 
astronomy. Tliot they ehould have no such confidence 
at preseut is no discredit to tliem ; for where are the 
persons who are entitled to it ? But we are well satis- 
fied that it will be given, aa soon as knowledge shall 
have made sufficient progress among the instructed 
classes themselves to produce something like a general 
agreement in their opinions on the leading points of 
moral anil jiulitieal doctrine. li^ven now, on thoso 
points on which the instructwl classes are agreR<l, the 
iminstructcd have generally adopted their opinions. 
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^^ The foHoietHg is a prospectus of the periodical 
to which Mr. Mill most frequently contributed during 
his later years (see Autobiography, p. 313^, and which is 
still conducted by the friend to wham, in t!ie event of 
certain contingencies, he bequeathed his copyrights " to be 
applied in aid of some periodical publication, which shall 
be open to the expression of all opinions, and which shall 
Itave all its articles signed with the names of its writers.'" 
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Turnsr. 

DnciTBi RouDnrx. 



FORTHCOMING VOLUMES, 

Cherbuliez, Victor. 

Prosper. A Novel. Translated by Carl Benson, 

Turgenieff, Ivan. 

Spring Floods and A King Lear of the Steppe. 

*«* Any of stesnn. Henby Holt & Co.'Hpuft/ica/tofw \joiU be senl, pott-patd^ tn ang 
poHittffU^e in the UnUetl SUiUs, on ro-eipt of ttui advertised price, Penume in the coun. 
try* an thtus receive bcoti tclthont (ttfncuUu. 

25 Bond 8t„ N. r., Ortober 20/A. 1873. 



Recent Publications. 
lord houghton's monographs. 

Penooal and Sooial. 12mo. With portrBits of Walter Savasr 
Landor, Cuahlbs Buller, Harriet, Ladt Ashbdrtok, and 
Sni.EiMAN FAsnA. f3.00. 

" An pxtr* mvly acRoiUc Tohnne. . , . , . E« VTltci n u lo btora «FBZ7th1a|t 
Thk-h be loaOirm.'^—LnndoH Aeluiitum. 

- He hu nniMhIrui nvw to ull d( every one ot hii nb)ecC(. Hli book li ft cbala 
ollnof tlius Imiu."— £fliMiua faitinini, Smai. 

"A volame ju viUunble ■■ It La cuptlTAtlDg."— .DmCoh l*oal, 

*'LaTKt HoDffhton hu etiloyed ui ItitlniKT vHIh ftll the nblectflof the«e eketche^ 
■nil wrllen fnjgi Ills dwd personal Joiowkecl^ of the hcU he nUtv."— J'H'aJl 9JfA«. 

PROF. HADLEY'S ESSAYS. Essays, Pbilo- 

lofricnl and Critical. Selected from the piq>erB of James Hadley, 

LL.D. 8vo, doth, HOO. 
" In eitenG uid Bfcnracj ot knowledire. In retontlrflTiraa uid irAdlneaiof memory. Id 
peneDvUoD ui<l |iiHIn<*« ot jmLempnt, I have never met hie equal. Whalever othen 
mnj haie done, he wua. in tin opinion o( lU who knew hira m»it hillj, Annricn't belt 
Hul BouiHlHt ptilleitogiiiL"— fVvin Me A^doa qfPn/: W, D. WUatt)/. 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 
B7 Jamkb Fitzjaubs Stepdbh, Q.C. Post 8to, $2.00. 

of endclr which Ihey hive recently recelTcd. . . . Bverybodj wtw WMiU la aee 
•II the rwont nitnnpta U> aet Ihlnga rlKht uieljvil bjr ■ muUT-hend. ud In EngUili 

GOSTWIGK AND HARRISON'S OUT- 

i.iXBe OF Qbruan LrTBRATtntB. Uniform with the clsBa-room 
abridgment of Taine's English Liteiatare. Large 12mi}, |3.50. 

bevt n-orkn of (IfiCTnan auEhorn mey ho ufoly reeommrndHl to atudj it. The book gIvH 
ft vi-ry lumi^lote vIa> of Rentfnl lltemCorv from thu eftrhnt (imee. • • e ^Hie 
rmdcr will find mach to enliven hlrt pueiwe ChrouHh the wide Held of Oennui liter- 

'-Theftuihotn lihvf> endeavored, ftnd *re think siiceeiefully, to explnin the poeitlon 

*'ThoRtudcnt or tbo llifrary hbtory of Oemjenjr, will flnd ft Talnnble ftld tohle pro- 

Ibing le flxprmed wiUi cIrftrnBH And prerlhlun, but witbunt tAiloua dtoumlocntlun, 

HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 

Edited by Edward A. Frekuan, D. G. L. IGmo, cloth. 
The object of thin aerie* la to pot forth clrftr uid atnrct Hew* of hlHter; in riinj>l« 
Uj^tnigQ, ftpd la the aDimikftl aiMcc nod cbcftpost fonu In which it could be done. 

1. OUTLINES OF HISTORY B; Edwabs A. Fuekah. D. G. L. - - |1.SS. 
3. ElfGL&HD. B7 Bum Tsounon. Edited by E. A. Puikui. ■ ll.OO 
J. SOOTLAKD Bj Mm. IUcabtbub. (In Pre™.) 

"Thla mannftl ia the ben rketi-h of EnftlMi History for the oae of yonng people thai 
wo have jet met with."— iomtoii ^Mliunni. 

HENRY HOLT & CO.; Publishers, 

S5 Bond Street. New ■yorlt. 



Messrs. Henry , Holt c2r Co. 



Will soon Publish : 



I^PRIMITIVE CULTURE, Bj £L B. Ttlor. 

II.— THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND. By 

E. B. Tylor. 

Ill— THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEW. By David 

Friedrich Strauss. 

IV.— TAINE'S TOUR THOUGH THE PYRENEES. 

Illustrated by Gustave Dore. 

v.— RECENT MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, as delineated 
in the Diary and Corre^x>ndence of Ignatz Moschelesw 

(jTi^sf Ready.) 

VI.— PROSPER. A Novel. By Victor Cherbuliez. 
Translated by Carl Benson. 

VII.— HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 

Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Vol. III. 
— SCOTLAND. By Miss MacArthur. 

VIII.— SPRING FLOODS and A KING LEAR OF THE 
STEPPE. By Ivan Turgenieff. 

IX.— BUZZ A BUZZ; or, THE BEES. Translated ^ 
from the (Jcrinan of Wilhelm Busch (author of Max and 
Maurice). By Hezekiah Watkins. With colored 
illustrations. 




thHE all Um portlonfl oF lA 
witb BwtbDTfla, anmnu 

nhr, M«niliil^liD» ¥. tteriil, CfaajiLa» J 
mtid. Hob 

Dneonetd, Snnu«, Fn^nnt, Ualibnin. 

Rrun, Duoidll, CUnti-Dunoniui. Ohslud, UdcIih, LiMnirtii. C'lHi 
(Un. WsodV SDhrOder-Itovrionl, Ka. SliMani. Sir II. BWinr. S 
ThalbtTg. Btrllofc VtIduL O. Tgitiig. BiUo, Bixliui, and muiy olhiT umiU iif iitCs in _ 

lI(M)ui1« to •ehm ftna tbndlnrin ian^T»IUECnl)vlngpmo^^b^ther■I[IWUhlln 
hwn jniUidm*)} mvla. Unchcln nrltM UlriyoT «bM ii alkNl Uw "Unitld of iha 
Fntnrs'HKl lu dlicliilsi, and hl> jndgiunti on Hut Witgiiiir. l>r, Llot. KuMOfMlB. 

He n«ogD[&9 i?hi»Tfully Uur lalpDdi ol uur PitUvD utlnU. BU Sli^nHUK Tlpiiiietti AIT, 
UnL-CuKsn. MwUne AnlMllB Oixldiird, Ur. Jotiii UunU, He. HollBli. Un. fibnv, 
Mt. A. BnUlnn. &0. Tba oolcbrtlln •rltb vtimi H«rticln< sums Id c-mtM*. noA eC 
whom wo get • puilnc (lliuti*i:, liiduds Sir WMIn SivtC, Str Rnbert ItaU Uw IM* 
l>uks ul Cuabndvn, Ibu h 



"TliB nuHt nptitotuiB bent era pnMlihol. I« peopla iDlscmtal iu lUiwUi uud 
mudoil pwple."— PAla. IVeui. 

HAMMER AND ANVIL. By P. Spiki-haokn. HoUBehold 

CliiluD. lilmii. UnK'iTni irlih "nuMnmaUC Clum[:un"U]il "ThtDugb Night U 
Unlit.- Jl.BU. 

lOHT ud AdiU* ona or tfe* gniiW4 



IIKNRV HOLT & CO.. Publishers. 
NEW YORK. 
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